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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In examining and revising for the publishers the man- 
uscript of the present work, the editor has consuhed 
nearly all the volumes which promised, to have any bear- 
ing upon the subject. Ho has had before hinr the copi- 
ous biographical sketches of Johnson, and the several 
volumea of Leo, Ramsay, Moultrie, Marshall, Taileton, 
Graydon, and others, not forgetting the very graceful 
memoir of Greene, from the pen of his grandson, 
recently published in the collection of Sparks. In ref- 



ei-once to the latter writer, he bogs leave 


to express the 


hope that he will persevere in the intentio 


n of giving to 


the public a more elaborate performance 


1 on the same 


subject. There is much that is obscure 


in the history. 


much that is provocative of discussion, a 


nd needing to 


be discussed, which the nan-owr limits of 


' a duodecimo 


must necessarily exclude. Who better 


prepared than 


himself to do justice to the great publit 


! sei-vices and 


private worth of his gi-andsire 1 
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LIFE 



lATHAIAEL GHEEIE. 



CHAPTER I. 



TiiB events whicli brougiit about the separation of the 
American coloniea of Great Britain from the mother- 
country, liavo, somewhat impi-operly, we think, gone un- 
der the general name of revolution. "We should prefer 
to substitute for this word, that o? transition, as denoting 
a natural progress in history, rather than such an ex- 
treme and violent chang'e as is implied by the term in 
most familiar use. To the thoughtful and philosophic 
mind there was nothing extreme or improbable — nothing 
which the political seer might not readily have foreseen — 
in the progress of opinion and necessity, in America, to 
that final action which sevei-ed the ungenial ligaments, 
which, from tics had grown into bonds,by which the col- 
onies were united to tlie mother- country. Their growth 
and population, the gradually unfolding resources of their 
territories, the embarrassments which attended their po- 
litical intercourse with' Great Britain, the pectiiiiary ex- 
actions of the parent empire, and, alsove all, the humiliar 
1* 
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10 LIFE OF NATHANAEL 

ting character of the i-elation in which they stood to a 
country whicli claimed to govern them from abroad, and 
by those who were not indigenous to the soil — subject- 
h ve mind to a denial at once degiading to ita 

1 nd ruinoM to the national interests — were 

fii asons by which the separation could ha\e 

h and was foreshown. The emancipation of the 

Ame from foreign rule, was the natural conse- 

q n f ici"ea3ing numhei"s, and enlarged intelligence. 
The infant had grown into manhood. It was capable 
of going alone ; and the impulse which sundered the 
leading-stringB by which its movements were confined, 
was the fruit of a simple progi'ess, step by step upward, 
to the possession and the exercise of a natural and inev- 
itable strength. It was the great good fortune of the 
Americans that such was the case in their history — that 
there was no abmpt or premature outbreak which would 
have found them too weak for a sti-uggle, which, under 
Buch a circumstance, would only have served to rivet 
their bands moi-e fii-mly, and prolong the term of their 
endurance. This must have been the event had their 
history been that of a revolution — a change rather than 
a progress. But the progi-ess found them prepared with 
all tbe necessary resources. Their numbers wei-e not 
inadequate to the struggle ; the intelligence of the peo- 
ple made tbe necessity for it a familiar and expanding 
thought ; and, when, in course of lime, they could evolve 
from their own ranks, statesmen and warHors who wei-e 
capable of their g^overnment as an independent nation, 
it was permitted, as in the case of the Israelites — when 
they could boast of prophets, like Moses and Aaron, 
equal to any of the Egyptian magi — that they should be 
conducted out of bondage. When Virginia could pro- 
duce such gi'eat men as Washington, Pali'ick Heniy, and 
Jefferson ; Massachusetts, Hancock and Adams ; and 
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THE FAMILY ( 

Carolina, her Marions, Moulti'iea, and Rucledges — there 
was surely no proper necessity to look to a foreign 
country for the sage or soldier. It is the curious and 
conclusive fact in our history, at the beginning of iho 
struggle for independence, that it found all tho colonies 
in possession of some one or more remarkably endowed 
persons to wh'om the conduct of their aftaira in coun- 
cil, and of their honor in the field, might be confided 
safely. Among tho mon thus constituting the mc*al 
stock of character with which the great national move- 
ment was begun, it is the boast of Rhode Island to have 
made one of the most valuable contributions, in the per- 
son of Nathanael Greene. 

The family of Greeno was English. It left the old 
for the new world somewhere in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one branch of the family aetthng at Plymouth, 
whence it subsequently removed to Providence river ; 
while the other established Itself in the township of War- 
wick, upon lands procured from tho NaiTagansct Indi- 
ans. Here, upon the banks of the stream which still 
beai-s the aboriginal name of Potowhommett, Nathanael 
Greene, the thii-d in descent from John, the original set- 
tler, built himself a mill and forge. The occupation of 
the blacksmith seems to have been In no wise detrimen- 
tal to the social position of the family. They were 
among the first European settlers of the country; their 
career was marked by usefulness, and was not without 
its distinctions. John Greene, the founder of die family, 
was one of the colonists who appeared in the first per- 
manent organization of the province under the charter of 
Charles the Second, and others of its members rose to 
offices of dignity and trust in the admii.istration of the 
affairs of the colony. In new settlements, which suffer 
from a thousand influences of which a high condition of 
civilization affijrds no just idea, the distinguishing merit of 
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IS LIFE OF NATHANAEL 

the citizen must necessarily be his usefulness. He who, 
in such a condition of society, is prepared to meet and 

and in just dej;iee with the importance of his service 
will be his social diitmctions Nathanael Giecne, the 
sue, buffeicd accordingly no diminution of lanlv when 
he giaced his aims with a sledg^e hammei , and it is one 
of the hoooiable distinctions, m the descendant whose 
caieei is the subject of this volume, that he was duly 
taught to wield it also The region m which this sway 
was maintained, on tho waters of the Potowhommett, is 
still designated by hlial piide, m connexion with this 
history, and tie ancient mill itstlf, and the lude foige 
at which, father and son, the Gieenes toiled, jcdi by 
year, with piaisewoithy perseierance, aie still bubjects 
of equal admiiation and inteiest to alt ■ivho delight m 
the upwaid use of an ambition that founds its hopes 
entuoly upon a comphance with the demands of duty 
Heie, too, stood the humble house of stone, a single 
stoiy, in which Ndthanael Greene, the subject of oui 
memoii — the second of six son^ by a second mamage — 
was boin on the 37th of May, 1742. He was the fourth 
of eight sons whom the father raised to manhood. Of 
his infancy we know nothing. It was probably a some- 
what cheerless one. His mother died when he was yet 
a child; and his father, as we may imagine, was some- 
thing of a Spaitan, in the guise of a quakor preacher. 
This venerable man is repi'esentcd as filling tho pulpit 
with rare ability ; preaching with a force and eloquence, 
a simplicity and shrewdness, which continued to edify 
tho meeting-house at East Greenwich for nearly forty 
years. The functions of a pastor, however earnestly 
orosocuted, found him in no degree forgetful of, or indif. 
ferent to, the domestic stewardship. His boys followed 
him at the forge and at the farm, and accompanied him 
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to tlio place of prayer, with the most unvarying regu- 
larity. He was a rigid disciphnariati — an authority that 
never once auffei-ed itself to ho disputed, without testing 
the strength of the offender by the certainty of the pun- 
ishment. Tempei-ate and frugal himself, the training to 
which he subjected hia boys — a tiaining which was 
rather strict and rigid than severe — naturally produced 
similar habits among them ; and they passed, by a natural 
progi-ess, as they acquired strength for these several 
employments, thi-ough all the labors of the mill, the 
forge, and the farm, until they gi-ew into athletic young 
men, healthy and vigorous of pei-son, and calm and reso- 
lute of mind. In one respect, the education which 
Greene afforded to his sons was perhaps deficient. His 
own lessons had been simply religious. Of books, he 
knew none but the Bible, and regarded the sacred vol- 
ume as superseding the necessity for every other. The 
humble elements of an English count i-y-school, the les- 
sons of which were sought only during the short, bleak 
days of winter, were not materially calculated to modify 
the effects of this education, which accordingly impressed 
itself upon the whole character and career of the subject 
of our memoir, in a manner which could not be mistaken. 
Hence the simplicity of his habits, the equable tone of 
his mind, his straightforwardness and integi-ity, the style 
in which he wrote, and the inflexibility of his pui-pose. 
These chai-acteristics, however decidedly his own, were 
not entirely at vaiiance with a mood which was gentle 
in its natui-e, and a disposition to society and its pleas- 
antries. Young Greene was not indifferent to the sports 
of youth. The strictness of his training, in all proba- 
bility increased their attractions in his eyes ; and good 
limbs and an athletic constitution enabled him to excel in 
the usual amusements of a mstic life. He was chief 
among the actors in all rural sports ; a leader among the 
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14 LIFE 

II 1! 5 i 1 d heaity enjoyments 

f h y (1 q hority, at an early pe- 

dm hylflaa es, — proving cleai'ly 

p ! ai d wm h mseF, which, by tacit 

1 d 1 ay among their coun- 

I R p buted to confimi this 

b y H y by a Doctor Spencer, 

wh d 1 k d d p i s of accouche^ir and 

'o llpj llf tuve diatinctions, dis- 

guised as usual in a happy generahty, to which our hero 
was to attain. Ho was to be a mighty man in Isvael. 

The prediction promised to be verified. The defer- 
ence wliich his young associates paid to his genius, 
extended to hia stern and exemplary father. He was 
observed to yield to his wishes and opinions an attention 
which no other of tiie family could obtain. The natural 

ascendency of mind was felt in spite of the defici 
of education. These deficiencies were of the e 
kind, and continued until our subject was fourteen yeais 
It was then that ho formed an intimacy with a lad named 
Giles, a student of the university of Ehode Island, who 
spent hi- vacat'on at Fa t G eenwich. This boy, who 

vas pi bably only a cle er soj homore, awakened in the 
m d ot you g C cene all its latent ambition. He made 
1 n a d cont nt by si ow ng b m that there were other 
leaso s vl ch w sdon n gl t teach of importance to the 
ca eer of ma 1 eyond ti ose howe 'er valuable in them- 
Bol ea ind ttl 1 cl took ca e of his spii-itual inter- 
es s It vas from th moment — and from the lesson so 
caugl t uj — tl at G ee e bee;an to direct his attention to 
tbo ac {u s on of bo k The shelves of bis friends 
we e ran acked v h the e v to the satiation of this 

ew ly a oused ij pot te The labors of his hands were 
vjlunta Ij nc ea o 1, that he m ght procure means to 
purchase the precious volumes which he could not other- 
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HIS STUDIES ENLARGED. 15 

wise obtain. Hia usual aporta were foregone ; the pleas- 
ures and toys of tlie child beguiled and satisfied him no 
longer; he was no more a hoy, but a student, appropri- 
ating every moment of leisure— nay, without waiting 
for tbe moment of leisure — but beside the anchor forgot 
or the hopper of the mill, wherever the occupation would 
pei-mit of the indulgence, he sat or stood, book in hand, 
ilivjding his time jealously between the toils of necessity 
and the object of the passionate desires of his mind. 

This habit was not grateful to hia father. J' 
it aa a form of idleness, and perhaps, in some sort, as a 
profanity. Why should he want other books than the 
Bible t That had been enough for him; and the self- 
eateem which made so large an element in the father's 
character, natui-ally resented the enlarged appetites of 
the son, as so much presumption. But, as the boy con- 
scientiously fulfilled all his duties — as neither indolence 
nor neglect of his ta=ks, nor slovenliness in their per- 
formance, could be charged upon him — the sire did 
not attempt to prevent him in the pursuit of his new 
enjoyments. Giadually, the old man became so far 
reconciled to the em-nest and noble perseverance of tho 
youth, as to consider the necessity of seeking for him a 
teacher of more capacity than had hitheito been thought 
fiuffieieut for the purposes of education. He probably 
began to feel, in ihe influence which his son exercised 
Upon himself and others, and in the exti'aordinary pas- 
sion which he betrayed for books, that he was really 
destined to a career very superior to that of the village 
blacksmith. Lessons in Latin and mathematics, were 
oblained from a man named Maxwell, and young Greene 
soon formed a alight acquaintance with the ancients 
through one of tlieir own tongues, and found himself 
most decidedly at home in the company of EucSd. Of 
geometiy, in ifi; npplication to navigation and surveying. 
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16 LIFE OF NATHANjIEL 

he became a master; and his mind was now put doubly 
in possession of liia materials, by being trained in their 
methodical management. Horace and Cesar were the 
favorites of bis taste, and beguiled his imagination ; 
while Euclid furnished the necessary exercise for his 
thoroughly-awakened and shaiper intellect. Thus, toil- 
ing equally in mind and body — rising to the labors of 
the forge when necessary, and sinking at every oppoi- 
lunity into the well-worn seat beside it, where he bat! 
huniedly laid down bis book — he continued to increase 
his mental possessions, without forfeiting, as is so com- 
monly the case, any of the vigorous muscle, or admiiafale 
health and strength of body, which the sports and labors 
of his youth had enabled him to acquire. His knowledge 
of books, speaking comparatively, had gieatly increased 
in the brief period since lie bad made the acquaintance 
of the sophomore. An event was now to occur, which 
should contribute greatly to the proper direction of those 
aims, which, however profitable in their acquisitions, as 
compared with the past, were yet somewhat deficient 
in method, organization, and singleness of pui-pose. A 
happy accident was to order and direct the somewhat 
desultory course of study which he had hitherto pursued. 
Tt was the custom of Greene, whenever his labors had 
afforded him the means to malce any addition to his 
library, to visit Newport in search of a book. On these 
occasions, a little shallop, which was kept at the mills of 
Potowhommett, and sent periodically to Newport and 
other towns along the bay of Narraganset, with the 
manufactures of the mills, supplied the opportunity, 
Greene usually worked his passage when he visited 
tho town, seeking a market for his wares, tho product 
of his labors in his own time. It was on one of these 
voyages, made with this object, when he was about sev- 
enteen years old, that lio hastened to a bookseller in 
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Newport, prepared to lay out bis petty earainga for a 
book. But what book t His knowledge of literature 
was quite too limited to suggest to him the name of the 
volume which should be moat acceptable ; and when the 
bookseller naturally asked what book he wanted, he 
could only blush in his ignorance, and stand confused 
and silent before the inqub-er. It happened that a thirfl 
psi-son was present on this occasion, and became inter- 
ested in the ingenuous confusion of the boy. This was 
Dr. Stiles, then a clergyman, and subsequently well known 
as president of Yale college. Ho regarded Greene with 
eyes of curiosity; and, in his appearance — his simple 
garb, begrimed possibly by the labora of the forgo, and 
whitened by the mill — he conceived instantly the strug- 
gle which was in prog:-ess, of a naturally strong and 
well-endowed mind, contending with equal ignorance 
and poverty. He engaged the boy in conversation, and 
his impressions were confirmed. The conclusion was, 
that Stiles took the boy to his house, counselled and 
encouraged him, became his ally in the pui-suit of learn- 
ing, and gave a proper direction to his tastes and studios. 
This help relieved him from all future embarrassment 
in seeking the means of knowledge. He had found 
something better than a teacher — he had found a guide ; 
and it now became the important object with our hero 
to revisit Newport as frequently as possible. His pro- 
cess for the attainment of this object was quite character- 
.iatic. He made himself a skilful boatman. He studied 
" Hie navigation of tho river. He was finally promoted to 
be n»fiter of the shallop ; and the bookseller of Newport 
four.d him frequently at his counter, gazing upon his 
shelves, with the look of one who asks himself, sighing 
secretly the while, " Shall I ever be the owner of such a 
treasure as this V His private stock of books was cer- 
tainly a small one We know that he possessed the 
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Logic of Watts, Locbe'a famous Essay, the able volume 
of Ferguson, ou Civil Society, and a few other stand- 
ai-d works, like these, of an educational character- 
That he spai-ed no labor by which he might increase 
these treasures, may be infeiTed from tho fact, that his 
heavy laboi-a at the forge finally produced that lameness 
of the i-ijht foot which attended him through life; while, 
to enable himself to pass from the coarse work of the 
foige to the manufacture of those finer fabrics on which 
hii own peiquisites chiefly depended, he has been known 
to gnnd off the callosities from his hands at the grind- 
stone, m oidei to give them the necesBaiy pliancy and 
delicacy of touch , and this when ho was studying logic 
and philo'Jophj i 

His visits to Stiles and Newport brought him to the 
knowledge of Lindley Mun-ay. The latter was of a 
quakei family, as well as Greene, and was then on an 
evcursion thiough the quaker settlemtents of the eastern 
colonies A sjmpathy in their common objects of pur- 
suit brought the two young men closely together; and 
Muiiay accompanied Greene to Potowhommett, where 
he so pi evaded upon the father, that young Greene was 
permitted to return the visit the following winter to 
Murray in New York. The latter had been particularly 
well educated. His father, conscious of the unwise 
hostility or indifference of the quaker sect to all liberal 
studies, had done his best to make his son superior to all 
theii prejudices. His acquisitions were naturally shared 
with Greene. We may be sure that the blacksmith and 
mill-boy, whom wo have seen gi-inding down his fingers 
in order to acquire tlie means of knowledge, did not 
sufl'er the opportunity to escape for procuring it on 
more easy terms, and tlirough the pleasant medium of 
friendship. It was while on this visit to New York that 
he gave a new proof of that decision of character, that 
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forethought and superiority over his associates and edu- 
cation, which were the distinguishing ti'aits of his char- 
acter through life. The small-pock was prevailing with 
gi-eat severity in New York. Greene knew the super- 
stitious dread which was entertained in regard to this 
disease ; was aware of its real dangers ; and felt the 
importance of passing the crisis, at a moment when his 
mind could contemplate it calmly, and when it could not 
interfere witli any pi-easing employments. He availed 
himself of tho opportunity, to become inoculated with 
it, and a blenaish in one of his eyes, which did not, how- 
ever, impair the sight, was the consequence. The pres- 
ent courage of the boy in this instance, saved him from 
all future apprehensions of a disease which continued 
to spread ten-or through the country. 
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CHAPTER IL 



We have shown young Greene as a student. It will 
be admitted that the conditions of his career have been 
sufficiently ai-duous as well in letters as in war. But the 
mind most resolute on acquisition will yet need a respite 
fi-om its toils. The body demands relief which no en- 
thusiasm of the intellect will be able entii-ely to with- 
hold, particularly in the case of one, whose physique, like 
that of Greene, is well developed, and whose temper- 
ament is sanguine. We have seen that his boyish habit, 
in the matter of sport, waa quite unquakerish — that ho 
loved, and usually led, in the recreations of liis boyish 
mates. These early propensities did not desert him as 
he grew older, and in consequence of his newly-awa- 
kened passion for books. Hta chaiacter thiugh leally 
sedate aad temperate, was anythmg but mo ose His 
tendencies were decidedly social Though sati^hed with 
a single meal per day, and indulging ii no le^eiage 
more potent than a solitary cup of tea oi cjffee in the 
same space of time, yet there \ 
wliich he was ever ready to i 
was apparently inconsistent \ 
Rising at the dawn of day ; 
farm while the day lasted — a 
labors, to a late hour in the ni( 
reasonable to suppose that he was glad tthi,n le 
■■elire to his couch, and that ho slept soundly a: 
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tourfie.l the pillow. Such, for a time, was no doubt the 
opinion of his sober quaker father. But he was miBta- 
ken. Young Greene was at an age when the heart par- 
ticularly needs society — when the instincts of the youth 
naturally incline to communion with the other sex, and 
when the impulses acknowledge few restraints of mind or 
body, of strength sufficient to keep them from the grati- 
fication of a favorite desire. Greene's quaker education 
might have inculcated a sufficient hostility to dancing, to 
keep him from the exercise, but tbat, in its indulgence, 
it conducted him to female society. At eighteen or 
twenty the desire for such communion must be acknowl- 
edged as sufficiently legitimate for youth. It is, indeed, 
one of the securities of virtue. But the father of Greene 
was a quaker and not a philosopher. He made no allow- 
ance foir such an appetite, and the son was vory soon per- 
suaded that, if his passions weve to be gratified in this 
respect, it could only be in the wholesome ignorance of 
his proceeding, in which he could keep the old gentle- 
man. The household was a very sober one. At a cer- 
tain hour doors and windows were to be closed and 
bolted, and all good hoys were to be in bed. Young 
Green obeyed the requisition ; but when the father was 
safe in the arms of sleep, and in full faith that all his 
family were similarly disposed of, ho might be seen let- 
ting himself down from the eaves, and speeding away to 
the happy places where his young associates were busy 
in the rustic dance. Thus, night aSter night, in the depth 
of winter, would he speed away from the silent home- 
stead, and mingle with the village revellers. Hia lame- 
ness was too slight to offer any serious obstacle to the 
inartificial movements of a country revel; and, in thus 
affording to his limbs and blood the exercises which hia 
nature found equally agreeable and necessary, he did not 
forfeit in any degree, or impair the value, of his book 
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acquisitions. On tliese occasions he g'ave a free loose 
to a temperament which was at once impulsive and amia- 
ble ; and the usually sedate student, and laborious worker 
at hammer and hopper, proved aa lighlhearted as any of 
his neighbors. Before dawn, he was again at home, 
ca-owding with sleep the brief houi-s which were left him 
ere he should be summoned to bis daily tasks. But there 
is a proverb that threatens the safety of any pitcher 
which goes too often to the well. Whether frequent es- 
cape had made young Greene careless, or whether he 
was betrayed by some hostile companion, it matters not; 
but the quaker sire had his suspicions awakened iu re- 
gard to the practices of his sOn, To be told that the son 
whom ho valued over all the rest, on whom ho had be- 
stowed the best education, and to whom ho fondly looked 
aa his successor on the floor of tho meeting-house, was 
guilty of such a profanity as dancing implied, was to 
awaken all his indignation, and to render him equally 
subtle and strict in his vigilance. He watched the move- 
ments of the youth, and was very soon in possession of the 
most ample proofs of the correctness of his suspicions. 

Greene, as usual, had stolen forth from the house when 
it appeared to be wrapt in slumber. The occasion was 
one of particular attractions, Thei-o was a great ball in 
the neighborhood, to which he had been secretly invited. 
He danced till midnight, the gayest of the gay, little 
dreaming of any misadventure. But when he drew nigh 
the homestead, his keen eyes discovered tho person of 
his father, paternally waiting, whip in hand, beneath the 
very window through which alone he could find en- 
trance. There was no means of escaping him. The 
stem old quaker was one of that class of people who 
ai-e apt to unite the word and blow together, the latter 
being quite likely to make itself felt before the other. 
Iu this emergency, conscious that there was no remedy 
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against, or rescue from the rod, young Greene promptly 
conceived an idea which suggests a ready capacity for 
mihtary resource. A pile of shingles lay at hand, and 
before he supposed his father to behold his approach, he 
insinuated beneafli bis jacket a sufficient number of thin 
layers of shingle to shield his back and shoulders from 
the thong. With this secret corslet he approached and 
received his punisbment vrith the most exemplary forti- 
tude. The old man laid on with the utmost unction, little 
dreaming of the secret cause of that bardy resignation 
with which the lad submitted to a punishment which was 
. meant to be most exemplary. 

It is doubtful if the father obtained more than a tem- 
porary triumph. Greene could still indulge in bis recre- 
ations, as before, and without lessening his capacity for 
duty and acquisition. His sports ivere never of a kind 
to Interfere with hia proper performances. They were 
the result of a necessity, such as belongs to all healthful 
bodies, where the nervous energies demand various 
means and oppoitunities for exercise. Hia irregularities 
were never of an animal kind, though, in the case of a 
less justly-balanced mind, the ascetic philosophy and 
i-egimen of the old quaker might have made tbom so. 
His temperament remained the same, though his studies 
were resumed. His library was gradually enlaiging. 
Swift and other writers of what has been — improperly 
perhaps — entitled the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture, became his favorite studies ; and, upon the clear, 
direct, and manly style of the first-iiamed author, he en- 
deavored to model his own. Nor did hia mental desires 
limit themselves to litei'ature only and philosophy. The 
possession of Blackstone and otlier legal writers — to the 
reading of which he was prompted by a law case of 
eome difficulty which disturbed the repose of the family 
for some lime, in consequence of the death of his two 
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brotliei-a by the first mai-riage — opened to him a very fait 
knowledge of the principles of English law, and prompted 
his fiecjuent attendance at the neighboring courts, where 
he formed an acquaintance with judges and lawyers, and 
listened with delight to their conflicts. In all tljese 
modes was ho preparing, unconsciously, for that career 
of usefulness and fame through which he was yet to pass, 
undei tlie gradually-increasing discontents and troubles 
of the country. Here, too, he began, for the first time, 
to inform himself in politics. The village courthouse 
was the natural arena for those who loved to engage in 
political debate. Here it was, that young Greene began 
to study and to undcretand the true relations existing be- 
tween the colonies and the mother-country. This was 
a new and grateful field for a mind rather strong and 
shrewd than fanciful or imaginative — of tendencies 
wholly practical — sedate as well as inquiring, and not 
easily led away from the D'ue objects of study by any of 
its collateral topics. He came, by degrees, to he a poli- 
tician as well as a lawyer. 

His father, however much he might be disposed to 
regard his son as erring in his tastes, was far from being 
insensible to liia acquisitions. Oar hero naturally as- 
cended to the second place to himself; and became, like 
himself, a strict disciplinarian in the household. His 
brothers were subjected to his authority; and the whole 
family prospered under this administration. Old Greene 
had not only become the sole propi-ietor of the Poto- 
whommett mills, but had extended hia domain by the 
purchase of another mill at Coventiy. This was assigned 
to the management of our Nathanael. He was now in a 
measure his own master. His means were necessarily 
increased, and his library soon grew to a decent and 
well-chosen collection — large at that period — of nearly 
three hundred volumes. His active mind was not satis- 
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fieil with tlie selfish concenis of the mill. He look part 
in the affaii-s of the community. Uiiiler his auspices the 
firat public school was established in Coventry, and the 
eyes (if his nctg-hbois were already fixed upon him as 
one of those men, equally steadfast and intelligent, to 
whom they might properly turn in the moment of neces- 
sity or danger. He was now in hia twenty-third year, 
with manners which were at once agi'eeabl© and digni- 
fied — intimate with moat of the leading men of the neigh- 
borhood — on terms of familiar intercoui-se with the 
bench and bar of East Greenwich, the members of which 
were visiters at his father's house — and filled, in conse- 
(jnence of this position, with all the political excitements 
which naturally fonned the habitual subject of discussion 
among such associates. To the examination of the great 
qnestions which now began to disturb the country, 
Oi-ecno bent all the energies of his mind. His quaker 

training was not pennitted to defeat his present tenden- 
cies. It had not sufliced to restrain the courage and 
character of his ancestors, when they resisted the perse- 
cutions of die fanatical governor, Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts bay, when he declared war against the heretics, 
and sent his petty emissai-ies on a crusade after the stur- 
dy quaker Goiton ; and, if not sufficiently powerful to 
detain young Greene from the rustic revels of his neigh- 
bora, even when illustrated by the heavy arm and horse- 
whip of his father, it would scarcely prove sufficiently 
imposing to keep a nature, so equally firm and. eager, 
from the assertion of an aigument on which depended 
alike the principles and the safety of the counti-y. The 
discussion of the stamp-act found him ready to engage 
in politics with a hearty interest, such as might well be 
asauraed as fatal to his quakeriam. In 1769, a king's cut- 
ter had been taken at Newport. Three years after wit' 
nessed the burning of the Gaspoe, in Provi-lencig river. 
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Greene shaved in the strong popular excitement on tliese 
occasions, anil his expressions were of a nature wliicli 
threatened to draw upon him the severities of govern- 
ment. But, escaping from this danger, he did not the 
losa earnestly urge and maintain the sentiments which 
had provolted it; and, with that foresight which marked 
his character, he now hegan a series of studies still more 
at vaiiancQ with the precepts of the quaker, and with 
due reference to the approaching necessities of the coun- 
try. He added to his library several of the best militaiy 
authoi-sof the lime, and attended the rude displays of the 
colonial militia, then in course of organization and disci- 
pline tbronghout the states. This last proceeding out- 
]'aged all the propi-ieties of quakeiism. He was cited 
before the fathers of the sanctuary for this errantry. A 
committee was appointed to sit upon his case ; but he 
gave them no satisfaction. They were, however, unwil- 
ling to cut ofl' the prodigal, and continued to visit and 
exhoi-t him, until, in utter despair of his conversion from 
the errors of his ways, they read him, with a sad solem- 
nity, out of their hooks of brotherhood. He still pro- 
fessed himself a quaker, and cherished great esteem of 
the sect, but his faith was one that claimed privileges for 
its own, and his inspect for the brethren did not prevent 
him from denouncing many of its professors for their 
hypocrisy. 

In 1770, Greene was elected to the general assembly 
of the colony. Such was his popularity, that, from this 
period, even after he took command of the army in the 
south, he continued to be chosen by his constituents. 
As a member of the legislatui-e, without making any 
figure in debate, he commanded the respect of his asso- 
ciates for his integrity, his excellent and manly sense, 
and tlio general soundness of his judgment. He seldom 
spoke ; but, when he did, it was always with effect, in n 
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clear, dignified, and unembarrassed manner, which com- 
manded the attention of the house. In cases of difficulty 
he was an understood authority. On committees of 
importance ho was most usually employed. When en- 
voys were sent to Connecticut to concert measures for 
public defence, he was one of the delegates ; and hero 
he had an opportunity of renewing his intimacy with liis 
friend Stiles, who had become the president of Yale, 
Doubtless, his rank would have been distinguished as a 
politician, but that his peculiar talent preferred another 
field of distinction. It was in 1774 that he threw off 
quakerism entirely, in putting on the habiliments of the 
soldier. He enrolled himself oa a member of a coi'ps 
called the Kentish guards, contenting himself with being 
a private soldier, having failed to secure a lieutenancy. 
The Kentish guai'ds were formed upon a favorite British 
model. The corps was composed of the most worthy 
of the neighboring yeomaniy. In the war which fol- 
lowed, more than thirty of its members bore commis- 
sions. The time was pressing. Great Britain had 
thrown off the mask. Her determination was apparent: 
to coerce, rather than conciliate, the refractoi-y colonies. 
The latter were equally ready to declare themselves. 
But the munitions of war were not to bo had. Gi-eene, 
in particular, had no firearms. They were not the usual 
furniture of a quaker family They could only be pro- 
cured in Boston. It was necessary to go thither. An 
old claim upon one of hLs father's customers, in tliat 
place, was the pretext for his departure ; and the exter- 
nals of tlie quaker, the drab coat and the broad brim, 
suggested an adequate disguise for our adventurer in 
the prosecution of his real objects. At Boston, Gi-eene 
first Dcheld a parade of regulars. The British troops 
■were then in possession of that city. Little did they 
suspect the motives or character of the stranger youthi 
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who looked so innocent in bis qualcer tiim. Closely and 
earnestly did he watch their evolutions, and carefully did 
lie treasure up in his meiaoiy the few hasty military les- 
Bona which he caught up from this survey. But he did not 
neglect the first object of his mission. He succeeded in 
buying a musket with all the necessary accoutrements ; 
and, with the aid of a wagoner, who buried the treasure 
iri a heap of straw at the bottom of his wagon, he con- 
trived to smuggle it in safety beyond the gariison and 
guards of the enemy. He was successful in bringing 
with him to Coventry a treasure of still greater value, 
in a British deserter, an excellent drill-officer, to whom 
the Kentish guards were indebted for all that was val- 
uable in their discipline. The success of this entei-priae 
secui'ed for young Greene no small eclSt among his com- 
panions. The musket thus procured is still preserved 
in the family. One would suppose, from the summary 
which we have given of his employments, that they were 
sufficiently various and absorbing to satisfy the impulse 
and restlessness of any nature. But the entei-piise v hich 
cai-ried the young quaker abroad at midnight to the 
rastic charivari, in defiance of his father's disciphne and 
horsewhip, had its special object, apart from the simple 
suggestions of a cheerful temperament seeking commu- 
nion of its fellows. The same year which found Gieene 
enrolled among tbe military, found him enrolled in the 
ranks of another order. In July, 1774, he became the 
husband of Catharine Littlefield, at whose house he had 
chiefly indulged in his propensity for dancing. She was 
an exceedingly engaging damsel, of good family, and 
but eighteen years of age. His position in life might 
now be supposed thoroughly established. It is scarcely 
possible that he should any longer appi'ehend further 
parental discipline, now that he was a politician, a hus- 
band, and a member of the Kentish guards. It is the 
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responsibility, if anything;, which mates the man. That 
Greene was sensible of this, is naturally to be infetred 
from the recognition of his claims by those around him. 
He was steadily rising in the estimation of his neighboi 8, 
and in the calm consciousness of his own claims, strength, 
and capacity. 
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The preliminaries of the conflict; wore all cleai'ed away 
in the battle of Lexington. Those who stiU doubted of 
the struggle, hoping against hope, were silenced in the 
thunders of the strife on that occasion. This affair took 
place in the spring of 1775. "With the first tidings of 
the battle, the drum of the Kentish guards beat to arms. 
Already they were on their march to Boston, when the or-» 
ders of the governor of the province recalled them to their 
homes. The governor was a loyalist. It is curious that, 
with a knowledge of this fact, the whig officei-a of the 
guards should have obeyed him. They did so, and the 
troops returned, all but four of them, who, procuring 
horses, went at full speed as volunteers for Boston. Of 
these four, Greene was one ; one of his companions was a 
brother ; the remaining two were his most ti-usty friends. 
He arrived too late for service, but not for distinction. 
His resolute and independent proceeding opened the eyes 
of his comrades to his trae claims. The people of Rhode 
Island were very soon afforded an opportunity of showing 
how gratefully his conduct on this occasion had impressed 
them. The assembly of the colony voted a force of 
sixteen hundred men, as an army of obseiTation, to meet 
the approaching exigency. Its ofiicers were to be ap- 
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pointed by the same bo<!y ; and, with a common consent, 
Nathanael G-reene was raised to its command with the 
rank of major-geneml. The preparations for war wevo 
immediate. In a few days tlie troops were raised, the 
oiganization begun, and Greene liad exchanged the qaiet 
of the domestic homestead for the busy sti-ifes and anxi- 
eties of camp. He had been man'ied scarce a year, and 
had just attained the age of thirty-three. His personal 
appeai-ance at this period is described as singularly com- 
manding and impiessive. In height he was about five 
feet ten or eleven inches. His frame was athletic and 
symmetrical. His carnage was at once dignified, erect, 
and easy. His complexion was florid, and the genei-al 
chai-acter of his face was that of manly beauty. His 
features were bold, without impairing their sweetness ; 
nor did the blemish of the right eye from the small-pock 
materially diminish die keen and lively fire with which 
it sparkled, whea in convei'sation, in unison with the 
other. The general expression of his features was that 
of a placid thouglitfulness, indicative of a mind rather con- 
templative than passionate. His movements w^ere free 
and elastic, and his militaiy carriage totally unimpaired 
by the slight obstruction in the motion of the right leg, 
which was due to his too severe, but self-imposed labors, 
in early life. His manners were calm and thoughtful, 
rising into cheerfulness when his mood was unimpressed 
by anxiety, and becoming even playful when the charac- 
ter of his associates, and the circumstances in which he 
stood, permitted him to cast aside the habitual sense of 
his responsibilities and duties. With a good heart, a 
mind subdued to its situation, a confidence in self which 
grew naturally, and by quiet degi-ees, with bis acquisitions 
of knowledge and society, the deportment of Greene 
was usually graceful and impressive. With a rare pli- 
ancy and without effort, he could adapt nimsclf to the 
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iicle in which he moved ; and, whether serious or pleas- 
nt, could express himself with a, facility which declared 
equally for the extent of his acquirements, his experience 
ill ihe world, and the sound and excellent judgment 
which always informed hia conversation. 

Itwas in May, 1775, that Greene took command of 
the army of Rhode Island. Several of the officers 
under him became, like himself, distinguished in tho war 
which followed. Among these was Christopher Greene, 
the hero of Red Bank, and General Varnum. Tho cap- 
lain of the Kentish guai'ds hecame a colonel in the new 
levies. It required but a veiy few days to render the 
command complete in point of nnmbere. The hardy 
yeomaniy of Rhode Island turned out with a spirit 
which was unsurpassed by any of the colonies, and with 
which the zea! of very few could compare. Their train- 
ing and organization were no such easy matter. Greene 
himself had nearly everything to learn ; hut he devoted 
himself with his usual industry and intelligence, and his 
acquisitions were extraordinary and rapid. His capacity 
for labor, the readiness with which he could bring mind 
and body to bear upon the necessity — all the fruit of 
hia early habits of inquiry and toil — now stood him in 
admirable stead, and enabled him to compass, as by 
instinct, the knowledge which other men only acquire 
by the painful investigations and work of years. His 
mind was comparatively free to tho one great duty which 
was before him. His father was no more ; and hia 
brothers, harmoniously working together, might safely 

be intrusted vrith the business — the mills and foro-es 

which formed the common property of the family. It 
v/as his good fortune, no less than his genius, which ren- 
dered it no easy for him to address hia toils so entirely to 
the interests of his country. 

He soon qualified himself for the tasks which had 
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ocfcn confided to him. Early in June, we find liira with 
his command engageJ in the leaguer of Boston. The 
post assigned him, with his contingent, was Prospect hill ; 
a conspicuous puint, on which, in the event of an assault 
from the enemy, he would be paiticularly exposed. To 
discipline his troops for any event, and to prepare them 
particularly for this, employed his whole time and 
thought. When Washington took the command of the 
army, in July, the troops of Greene were pronounced 
" the best disciplined and appointed in the whole army." 
The Rhode Island blacksmith had not been hammering 
at them in vain. 

The arrival of Washington v^&s an event in the career 
of Greene. It afforded him one of the noblest acqui- 
sitions he had ever made— that of a friend, a model of 
the most perfect character that ever lived. The quick 
appreciative eye of the great Virginian discovered, in a 
moment, and distinguished by his favor and regard, the 
rare merits and talents of our subject. He at once 
took him into his confidence, and an. intimacy grew up 
between them, almost from their fii-st meeting, which 
was destined to ripen to a most peifect maturity, and to 
remain, without decay or rupture, to the last. It was 
Greene who, according to tho "usage of the time, wel- 
comed Washington to the army in a public addi-ess. 
The quartei-3 of the commander-in-chief at Cambridge 
were near the post which had been assigned to tho Rhode 
Island contingent. The opportunities for communion 
between the two generals were accordingly very fre- 
quent, and their sympathies did not aUow them to go 
unemployed. 

The American ai-my, soon after the arrival of Wash- 
ington, was placed on the continental establishment. 
Tho effect of this an-angement was to rcdiice the rank 
of Greene from that of a major-general to that of a 
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brig;adier. This change, whicli was productive of miicJi 
discontent with the other officers of the army whom it 
similarly affected, occasioned no complaint or repininw 
with him. He modestly estimated his own claims as a 
militaiy man, and cheerfully yielded to the arrang^ement 
which seemed to lessen their importance. His decision 
was probably influenced, in some degree, by his deter- 
mination to devote himself to a military life; the change 
fi'Om the state to the national seiTico being more than 
equal, in its advantages, to the loss of that rank which 
he held in the former. This descent in grade neces- 
sarily led to a change of his position in the siege of 
Boston. It brought him to tlie extreme left of the ai-my, 
and in command of one of the brigades at Winter hill, 
the station nearest to the enemy. This station required 
constant vigilance, but afforded no sufficient employment 
for a mind so habitually active as that of Groene. The 
opportunities for distinction were very few during the 
Campaign, The British showed but little disposition for 
active encounter, a d h y tt mpted no enterprises. 
The task of simply k p 1 m within their quarters 
was irksome only, q d no military virtues 

higher than those of 1 d patience The spirit 

was scai-cely more a m the Ameiicans A 

council of war did n d n tempt on Boston, in 

the event of the ice h b y f Chailestown becoming 
sufiiciently firm to b h j and thii resohe was 

of special disquiet t G it found him suflei- 

ing severely from 1 j d He tiembled on his 

sick bed lest the at mp 1 Id 1 made without him. 
But his resolution a. k 1 i any cii cum stances. 

"Sick or well," sad h I m to be theie " Bat 
the experiment was m d Subsequently, when 

reparations were b f n king the attempt by 

water, Greene was g 1 of the two 
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four thousand earh, of picked men, who were designed 
for the sei-vice. Bui thia purpose failed, also. A med- 
itated assault of the British general, which might have 
afforded the Americans an opportunity for ti7ing equally 
their courage and patriotism, was ahandonod in conse- 
quonce of a sudden tempest, and, hastily embarking hia 
troops, he evacuated Boston for New York. 

The leaguer thus undistinguished by active opera 
tions, would have been wholly without profit to our 
Rhode Island general, hut that he employed the year of 
inactivity in unremitted labora to impi-ove the diill and 
organization of his brigade, and to infoi-m himself in 
3very bi-anch of the sei-vice. His coiTespondence, begun 
at this period and continued to the close of the war, is 
in proof of his industry, the clearaess and coohiess of 
his mind, bis habits of patient inyestigation, and the 
eagerness with which he addressed his thoughts to all 
of the gi-eat interests which belonged to the present and 
future condition of the countiy. He was superior to 
those selfish prejudices which made the New England 
troops so unwilling to leave their own precincts. "I am 
as ready," said he, "to serve in Virginia as New Eng- 
land," The country was, in his eyes, a perfect whole; 
its commerce a common property; and its fortunes only 
secure in its continued and unselfish union. Hia opinions 
were largely national ; his views liberal and expansive. 
As early as Juno, 1775, be declai'ed for an entire sep- 
aration from Great Britain, and urged a declaration of 
independence as absolutely essential, not only to the 
future prosperity of the country, but as the only process 
by which the present object, the support of the French 
nation, could possibly be secured. He had no hope of 
reconciliation vrith the mother-country, and his po'icy 
was against the measure. He argued on those topics 
with his usual earnestness and boldness; and his corro 
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Bpondcnce, embodying those and many other like opin- 
ions, on kindred subjects, written at intervals snatched 
from more arduous employments, and during gi-eat suf- 
fering and sickness, while before Boston, shows equally 
the indomitable energies of his mind, and the unselfish- 
ness of bis patriotism. He counselled the inoculation 
of the army, while the British forces were sufl'ering from 
small-pock in Boston ; originated the hospital for the pur- 
pose at Covenu-y; and gave np his own house to the 
object. He uiged the recognition of one commander 
over all the forces in America, to be sent wherever the 
service should require; tlie enrolment of a sufficient 
body of ti-oops to be enlisted for the war; and many 
other measures of public policy; which, however much 
doubted and disputed in that day, are now tne settled 
axioms of cure. His lettei-s, in which all these pi-op- 
ositions are discussed, are among the most valuable 
remains of our revolutionary coirespondence. 

The removal of the British troops from Boston to New 
York, necessarily led to the breaking up of the Ameri- 
can camp at the foi-mer place. A portion of the ene- 
my's force proceeded to Charleston, where they met 
with the memorable defeat at Fort Moultrie. Acting 
upon the presumption that New York was the object of 
the British commander, Washington ordered his ti-oops 
in that direction. Greene's brigade was despatched to 
Long Island, whei-e he arrived about the middle of 
April, and established bis headquartei-s at Brooklyn. 
The division of the ai-my posted on Long Island was 
placed under his command ; while the remainder of the 
American troops were put in occupation of New York. 
The fleet of the enemy, after a long voyage, entered the 
Nan-ow3 late in June. Greene, whose command was 
that which was obviously destined for tho first trial of 
aCrengtb with iho assailants, devoted himself to such 
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preparations as promised to render the issue honorable 
tohimself and troops. But the Britiab, for several weeks, 
lay ill a singular state of inactivity at Staten island, and, 
in the m'iantime, Greene was brought to the verge of 
the grave by a bilious fever — the consequence of gi-eat 
exposure and extraordinary fatigue. It was while thus 
he lay, anxious and prostrated, the criaia baiely passed 
in his disease, that he heard the cannon of the contend 
ing ai-mies resounding in his ears. No situation could 
have been more humbling to the brave and ambitious 
spirit. "Gracious God!" he exclaimed m his mental 
agony and disappointment, "to be con fine d at such a 
time !" He could scarcely lift his head from his pillow. 
The thought which added to his distress at this moment, 
arose from the recollection that he was the only general 
officer of the Americans who had made himself familiar 
with tho scene of conflict. He it was who had explored 
highways and byways, marked equally the woods, trav 
ersed the passes, and established the redoubts and fortj 
fications. He, only, knew where lay the greatest peril 
which were the points most accessible, and how to pro- 
vide against the exigency which might occur in each. 

Terrible was the anxiety with which he listened, inca- 
pable, to the progress of the cannonade, and received, 
from time to time, the reports of the conflict. Bit- 
ter were the teai-s which he shed as he was told of 
the havoc made in Smallwood's division — his own favor- 
ite i-egimcnt ; and long did he feel the sore of that firet 
hurt to his pride and hope, in a career which, however 
noble throughout, and triumphant in the end, was des- 
tined to be particularly distinguished tiy revei-sea and 
disappointments. The command of his brigade had 
been confided, during his illness, to Major-General Sul- 
livan. The attack of the British was made late in Au- 
gust, and was pressed with energy and skill. Tho alTalr 
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ia sufficiently well known. Sullivan and Stirling- were 
assailed iti front by a force sti'ong enough to give tliem 
full employment, while another column of the enemy 
stealthily made their way along the south side of the 
island, and, turaitig the left wing of the Amei-icana, 
gained their rear behind the range of hilla that nan fi-om 
Brooklyn Co Jamaica. The defence was creditable, but 
overborne by numbers. Stirling and Sullivan were both 
made pi'isonera; and the remnant of the American anoy 
was fortunate in making ita retreat over East river, the 
evening of the day of the battle, before the British had 
any suspicion of their object. 

Greene remounted his hoi-se as soon aa he dared ven- 
ture from his bed. He was impatient to retrieve his 
position, and show himself in the front of danger. He 
had lost nothing in public opinion hy his misfortune, 
but had rather gained, in the general conviction that had 
he been able to take the field the results must have been 
much more gratifying to the reputation and desires of 
the countiy. With the ability to reappear iu the field, 
he rose to the higher rank of a major-genei-al, and the 
resumption of his duties found them sufficiently arduous 
and important. The great point of public interest and 
anxiety was the city of New York. This was momently 
threatened by the British. Greene was among those 
who counselled against any effoit to defend it. Wash- 
ington went a step farther, and actually counselled that 
it should be burned; but the cause itself, of the Ameri- 
can re\ olution, was quite too doubtful at this period to 
permit, oi indeed to justify, Congi-ess in a proceeding 
which Btemed so desperate. Patriotism was somewhat 
deficient in the neiTe for so bold a measure. Congi-eas 
difTeied fiom both these counselloi-s ; but, in willing oth- 
etwKe, that body did not come to its decision with an 
energy sufficiently prompt and stern for tho achievement 
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of the best results. Halting between two opinicms, even 
while the enemy was pressing his endeavors — relnctant 
10 surrentler the city without a Htrugglo — and yet equally 
I'eluctant to peril the army in its maintenance — the re- 
sult, as is usual in ail such cases, was decidedly injurious 
to both objects. Nothing was done lowai-d making a 
vigorous defence, and just as little towaid putting the 
army in a position of security. Thus hesitating, when 
tho evacuation of the city was finally resolved upon, it 
proved too late to prevent a heavy loss in stores and 
munitions of war, which were abandoned to the enemy. 
Puraued by tho British with eagerness, a brief but bril- 
liant stand was made at Harlem, in which Greene distin- 
guished himself. It was his first battle, and he desciibes 
it as a severe one, He " fought hard " in it, and doubt- 
lessly, at every angry stroke, found an emollient for 
that wounded self-esteem which still remembered his 
disappointment at Long Island. But the stand was 
made in vain. The army continued its retreat, and when 
Washington marched to White Plains he detached Greene 
to watch that portion of the enemy's forces which still 
occupied Staten island. The command of the American 
troops in New Jersey was assigned him, and his head- 
quaiteis were at Fort Lee or at Bergen, as events 
required his presence at either place. The important 
object of his position was to keep open the communica- 
tion with the main array, east of the Hudson, and secure 
for Washington a retreat, should circumstances make this 
necessary. 

These duties were sufficiently heavy, with inadequate 
numbers, and inferior officers. Greene complains bit- 
terly of both. His militia became insubordinate, and he 
was compelled, on one occasion to bring up his regulars 
to subdue their insolence. Washington, meanwhile. Lad 
been marching and countermarching to elude the mance- 
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vi-es of Howe, am] to retard tlie progress of the enemy 
across the Jerseys. His ai-my was gi-owmg hourly more 
feeble, and the troops were greatly dispirited. Short 



enlistments a 



srence to the requisitions 



of the militia, were rapidly reducing the char 
successful struggle. The British, on the other hand, 
were exercis'ig their best energies in the prosecution 
of the war. In possession of New York, their desire 
was naturally to penetrate the Jerseys, and concentrate 
their next regards upon Philadelphia. Their arms were 
pointed toward the position held by Greene. The gai- 
i-ison at Fort Washington was endangered. This post had 
been raaiatained as a check upon the navigation of the 
Hudson, but it was badly designed and quite inadequate 
for this object. The British shipping had already passed 
it with impunity, receiving and answering its cannonade, 
without detriment on either side. Useless for the lead- 
ing purpose for which it had been held, it was proposed 
to abandon it. Such was Washington's opinion, difler- 
ing from that of Greene, who urged the impoitance of 
the place in obstmcting the enemy in a free communi- 
cation with the country by way of Kingsbridge. He 
suggested other considerations for keeping it ; but these, 
perhaps, would not have been conclusive, had not Con- 
gress by resolution, determined " on retaining it as long 
a^ possible." Under this resolution, "Washington vn-ote 
to Gri'eene to give the garrison every assistance in his 
power, coupled, however, witii a discretionary power to 
withdraw the command should it be necessary. Greene 
preferred to maintain the post, which was in the keeping 
of Colonel Magaiv, who had a force of two thousand 
men, chiefly drawn from Pennsylvania and Mai-yland. 
This body of troops was incori-ectly supposed to he com- 
petent to its defence. "When threatened, Greene added 
to the ^arrisou a detachment of six hundred more. He 
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him.elf was present will, tho g.nisoii tie evemng be- 
fore the place wa. assaulted, encouraging tte Ivoops by 
his presence and tlie oiBcor. by liis conncils, Bnt the re- 
salt showed the error of attempting the defence, partic- 
ularly as the post could be commanded from contiguous 
hoiAts, and a, an overwhelming force could bo reauily 
concentrated upon it. The assault was made on the I6th 
of November. A severe conflict followed, m which, 
though successful in their objects, the British were very 
rouahly handled. They lost eight hundred men under 
the unerring aim of the Maryland rifles. With anything 
Uke an equal number of troops, the defence must have 
been maintained trion.phantly. But tho uumbers of 
Howe were as five to one, and his dispositions for the 
assault wore made with masterly judgment. The garri- 
son became prisoners-of-war. Greene suFTered, for a 
time from public opinion, which censured him for not 
abandoning the fort in season. We have shown his rea- 
sons for not doing so. They are such as would probably 
have-infiuenced any officer who, like our subject, was 
new to military life, lacking experience, and necessarily 
infiuonced in his judgment by the opinions and wishes 
of his superiors. It is only that confidence which grows 
equally from indomitable will, and a veteran career, that 
can venture in the face of authority, to assume the re- 
sponsibility of independent action. Whatever roproacho. 
may bo nr.ed against areeno, must be shai'cd etjually 
with Washtngten and Congress. The resolution of the 
latter stares him in the face, and, though ullowed seme 
discretion by the former, tho importance of tho post is 
yet dwelt upon a. justifying every pains and enpense in 
ihe endeavor to preserve it. It was for this reason that 
Greene, instead of withdrawing the garrison, added to 
its force when it was threatened by the enemy. It will 
he no disparagement to his ability, if wo admit thai he 
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may have deceived himself as to the sti-ength of the po. 
sition, and its capacity for defence. He, himself, had bat 
little training as an engineer, and in this branch of the 
Bervice the American army, at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, and, indeed, throughout the progress of the war, 
was lamentably deficient. It was the consciousness of 
;hia deficiency, that led to the undue and improper ele- 
vation to command of so many European officers of small 

The fall of Foit Washington naturally led to a demon- 
Bti-ation upon Fort -Lee. Washington anticipated this 
attempt, and gave orders for the evacuation of the place; 
but the means of transportation could not be found in 
season, and the orders of Washington had scarcely boon 
received before the British force, destined for the con- 
quest of the fort, was seen crossing the Hudson. At 
the head of this force was Lord Cornwallis, ivith whom 
Greene was subsequently to come in conflict in frequent 
campaigns. With a strong body of British and Hessians, 
his aim was to cut off the retreat of the garrison, toward 
the Hackensack river. Tliis was early on the morning 
of the 18th of November. Greene rose from his bed to 
the encounter. The space between himself and the river 
was four miles. Cornwallis was nearer the object by 
half the distance. Yet such was the rapidity and energy 
of the American general, that he contrived to throw 
himself in the path of the British, before the head of the 
river had been gained, and keep him at bay until Wash- 
ington — to whom advice of the danger had been sent — 
could come up to his relief. Greene's conduct on this 
occasion was the subject of as much eulogy as, in the 
affair of Foit Washington, it had been of censure. Leav- 
ing the commander-in-chief to deal with Cornwallis, he 
hunied back to the fort, and conveyed the remains of the 
gaiTison in safety across the Hackensack. 
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The losses of the Americana, by the capture and aban- 
donment of these forts, were paiticularly heavy. They 
left the araiy of Washington in a singularly feeble coi 
djtion. The famous retreat through the Jerseys followed 
as a natural consequence of his diminished strength. 
With but three thousand men, the commander-in-chief 
sullenly yielded before his enemy, until he threw the 
Delaware between the pursuer and himself. This was, 
probably, the most melancholy period of doubt, humility, 
and apprehension, among the Americans, in the whole 
couree of the revolutionary sti'uggle. But it found 
Greene as firm and undespairing as Washington ; ready 
for any sacrifice but that of popular libeity — prepared 
to retire to the wilderness I'ather than retuni to the domi- 
nation of Groat Britain. Their despondency was not 
irrational, nor of serious duration. It strengthened rather 
than impaired their resolution, and, deserving well of 
fortune, they were now destined to experience some 
gleams of sunshine through the cloud. Suddenly, at the 
moment of greatest seeming prostration, the columns of 
Washington were set in motion for the surprise of Tren- 
ton. This place was occupied by a force of fifteen hun- 
dred Hessians, under the command of Colonel Rahl. 
The surprise was eminently successful, and at once re- 
arouaed the nation into hope and confidence. Crossing 
the Delaware on Christmas night, in a stonn of wind and 
rain, a detachment of the American army made its way 
to the Jei-sey shore, and, by a forced march of nine 
miles, succeeded in a secret progress which left the Brit- 
ish totally unapprized of their progress until they felt the 
shock of battle. A few minutes decided the affair, in the 
defeat and surrender of more than a thousand Hessians, 
considered among the best troops of the British anny. 
This blow was followed up by the masterly mancBUvre 
against Princeton, by which all the schemes of the enemy 
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wei-e defeated — his designs frustraded against Pliiladel- 
phia, and liis chain of posts temporarily broken up. In 
this bi'illiant coup-de-main, as in the affair of Trenton, 
Greene's credit was considerable. He was one of those 
by whom these enterprises were counselled, and, at Tren- 
ton, was inti-uated wiih the command of the left wing, 
accompanied by Washington in person. It was this di- 
vision which first reached the town, and, having seized 
upon the enemy's artlUeiy, cut off their i-etreat to Prince- 
ton. The arrival of Sullivan with the right wino-, secui-ed 
the victory. The affair at Princeton was not less bril- 
liant, and, next to the claim of Washington, as command- 
er-in-chief, must be that of Gi'eene, as his admirable and 
efficient second. In these two happy victories, achieved 
at a moment when all seemed desperate in the condition 
of the nation, the British were confounded, and the 
Americans proportion ably inspirited at proofs in their 
officers, not only of a valor which could look coolly on tho 
strife with the veterans of Europe, but of a skill in strat- 
egic warfare which could baffle ihcir best plans, and put 
all their experience at fault. With these glorious events, 
closing the campaign of 1776, the army of the Amcri- 
cans, not exceeding three thousand men, retired into 
winter quartera, at Morristown, New Jersey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



— t, pi th HighlBmls.— Marffiuvres of the Britiah.— Greene in 

C m and f Diviaioa.— Conspicuons in the Battle of Brandywine— 
ad h t f Gennantovm.— Sent against Corowallis.— Hetifes with 
th ^m^ p n Vtilley Forge. 

The fact that the two armies had retired into winter 
quarters, did not imply inactivity on the part of either. 
The little force of Washington, scarcely more than three 
thousand men, regulars and militia, were kept sufficiently 
busy in watching that of the enemy, which numhered 
more than twenty thousand. It was ic being able to 
keep in check such an overwhelming force that the great 
merit of Washington's generalship is to be found. The 
ai-my of the British occupied a chain of posts from 
Brunswick, by Amboy, down Staten island, and thus 
kept up the communication with New York. It is not 
pretended that any vigilance or skill of the American 
general could have foiled the enterprise of such a force, 
but for the absence of that concenti-ation, which the occu- 
pancy of such an extent of country must necessarily 
imply. The active iticidenta of the war were necossa 
i-ily few, and of little importance, during tho progress of 
the winter. Greene had his share of them, being sta 
tioned at Baskingiidge with a separate division. A 
series of skirmishes, which annoyed rather than discom 
fited the enemy, was maintained during this period 
ai\d served, in some degj-ee, to improve the partisan 
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capacity of the Americans. That Greene profited by 
these lessons, in full degree with any of his contempo- 
raries, is the natural inference, equally from what we 
know of his past habits and hia future career. The 
approach of a more active career was necessarily the 
i-esult of the breaking up of winter. 

The British plan of the campaign of 1777 promised 
to be suiRcienlly formidable. Their purpose was to get 
possession of the southern states, and cut them off from 
the support of the north. Philadelphia was still a first 
object. Burgoyne was to redtice the country lying 
along Lake Champlain and the river Hudson; while 
Clinton and Ooinwallis, operating in Virginia and the 
remote south, were to destroy, in detail, the sevei-al 
members of the confederacy, wherever they wore found 
most susceptible to injury. 

To meet and counteract these preparations, "Wash- 
ington strove with all his powera for the reorganization 
of the army. But there was nothing encouraging in 
this progress. That Congress might be awakened to a 
proper sense of its dangei-s and duties, Greene was 
specially despatched to Philadelphia. This mission was 
intrusted to him, in consequence of the fact, now gen- 
erally understood, that he was in the confidence of the 
comraander-in-chief — 3 peculiar distinction, which had 
already begun to produce its natural effects of jealousy, 
suspicion, and reproach. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that Greene executed this mission, which was one 
of considerable delicacy and difficulty, with a rare judg- 
ment and discretion. His own good sense and expe- 
rience, not less than the detailed counsels of Washington, 
enabled him to set before Congress the exact conditions 
of affairs — the exigencies of the army and the country; 
the nature of the assistance and force required ; how 
the approaching dangers were to be met; and how best 
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the materiiila of the sci-vice wei'e to be found and em 
ployed. His return to the army afforded him iuBtanl 
employment in arcothcr field. Foreseeing' that the New 
Yoi-k highlands were destined to become the theatre of 
the most interesting operations, he was despatched with 
Genei-al Knox to explore their passes ; to prepare foi 
their defence; forintercepting the progi'ess of the enemy, 
and to oppose his advance, or etubarraBS his retreat, as 
the nature of the exigency might counsel. 

To enable him to effect these objects, the militia of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts were placed at his ser- 
vice. To a certain extent these duties were performed 
as prescribed ; but tlie more full development of the 
enemy's designs required tbe attention of Greene in 
another quarter. The advance of Burgoyne, from the 
noith, was found to be simultaneous witji a new effoit of 
Howe to penetrate iNew Jersey; and, leaving the desti- 
nies of the fonner to other hands, the energies of the 
commander-in-chief were 'tow addressed entirely to the 
progress of Sir "William. His entreaties and expostula- 
tions, addressed to Congi'f^ss, had not been successful in 
the reorganization of the army, lie was scarcely better 
prepared, for the encounter of the enemy, at the close 
than at the opening of the winter. The dawn of spring, 
the season for active operations, found hia i-egiments still 
lamentably deficient in numbers, and desponding from 
the peculiar pressure of casualties, such as oickness and 
small-pock, which continued to harass and to enfeeble 
them. But, inactivity in an army is perhaps its woi-st 
disease; and, with this knowledge, though still greatly 
inferior in force, with his men badly equipped and in 
great part undisciplined, Washington felc the necessity 
of motion. He resolved, accordingly, to throw himself 
in front of the enemy, as soon as he exhibited a design 
to cross the Jerseys. T*:""'?.!-!] the end of May, ho biwko 
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up his camp at Moiristown, and took up a position at 
Middlebrook, tbe natural advantages of wliicli lie dili- 
gently improved, rendeting it a post of considerable 
security and strength, Howe was already in the field, 
and about tlio middle of June he marched out of 
Brunswick. Conscious of his own superiority, it was 
his pcJicy to bring on an action with the American gen- 
eral ; but tlie latter was quite too wary to be won by the 
aits of his rival, who, he knew, would never attempt 
to descend upon Philadelphia, leaving his enemy in the 
rear. Failing to provoke his opponent, Howe, after a 
sufficient demonstration, re-entered Branswick, and com- 
menced a retrograde movement, by way of Aniboy, tow- 
ard New York. It was then that Washington prepared 
to harass his retreating footsteps. The command of a 
strong detachment was assigned to Greene for this pur- 
pose. Hia orders wcro to follow cl»so upon tho tiack, 
to hang upon and annoy the rear of the British, and to 
embrace the first opportunity, upon the aiTival of rein- 
forcements, which were expected nnder Sullivan and 
Maxwell, to attack him with all his vigor. The design 
was only can'ied out in part. So far as it was possible 
for him to operate with the three brigades which he 
commanded, Greene's proceedings were all that could 
bo expected or desired. But the anticipated reinforce- 
ments failed him. Sullivan did not reach the scene of 
interest in time to take a part in the pei-foi-mance, and 
the despatch to General Maxwell never reached him, 
having been probably cut off by tho enemy. Greene 
followed upon the footsteps of the British rear, anxiously 
waiting the appearance of the expected regiments ; but 
in vain. He pursued as far as Piscataway; but was 
compelled finally to submit to the mortifying events which 
enabled the British to reach Staten island in safely. 
His troops behaved with great intrepidity in several 
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demonstrations upon tiie rear-guard of tlie enemy, but 
were quite too few to venture wpon engaging it. 

Sir William Howe, in retreating from before his 
enemy, was by no means prepared, to abandon liis object. 
He simply diow back, in order the more effectually to 
make his spring. That object was Philadelphia. But 
with gi-eat good foi-tune and skil!, he conti'ived to keep 
the Americana in doubt as to his intentions. They knew 
that he was embarking his army in hia fleet ; but Uio 
destination of the fleet was the difficult question, which 
no clue in his possession could enable the American gen- 
ei-al to determine. To fly to the defence of Philadel- 
phia, which Washington justly thought to be his real 
object, might be to leave to the enemy a counti'y open to 
invasion; and the uncertainty of hia designs was greatly 
increased by the length of time which, in consequence 
of bafiling winds, the British were at sea. All doubts 
were finally dissipated by the appearance of the fleet off 
Elk river, in the Chesapeake. To meet him, and pre- 
vent his progress at every hazard, was now the necessity 
before tlie American general. Hastily assembling all his 
disposable forces, he advanced with the elite of the army 
to the meeting with Howe. Greene was sent forward 
to reconnoitre and select a fit place for the encampment. 
He chose for this purpose the Cross-roads, about six 
miles from the enemy. This point was sulficiently near 
the hostile army for the purposes of skirmishing and 
conflict, and commanded, in the rear, an open countiy, 
from which supplies and succors could be drawn at any 
moment. But a council of war, in advance of Greene's 
report, decided upon another position, which he did not 
sciTjple to denounce as insusceptible of deffcnce, — aai 
opinion which was subsequently justified entirely by the 
progress of events. 

The division that Greene commanded was composed 
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of the Virginia biigaflea of BIuhleTibev^ and WeeJon 
With lhi3 division Washington matched in penson. The 
two armies came in sight of each other on the ridge that 
divides Chiistiana cveek from the Ell; river. Tlie British 
were estimated at eighteen thousand; the force under 
Wasliiiigton at fifteen thousand, hut with oniy eleven 
thousand fit for duty. Howe maniEuvred with a view to 
turn tlie right of Washington and cut off hia communi- 
caiion with Philadelphia. To elude this design, the 
American general crossed the Brandywine creek, and 
throwing up Borne slight w<ul;a at Chads-fofd, on the east 
bank of the creek, he prepared to make a stand in this 
position. Howe, who was now quite anxious to measure 
sword.s with his wary adv-orsaiy, advanced to the sttack 
on the nth of September. By a ca,!e de guerre, he 
obtained such an advantage over the Ameiicans as tr 
render the lesulta of the clay quite unsatisfactory to the 
latter. While a la.rga portion of !iis army, under Knyp- 
hausen, engaged the Americans in front, another portion 
led by Cornwaliia, secietJy filed off upon their lefi:, crossed 
Che creek at anotlier ford, which had been left unde- 
fended, and was rapidly gaitdng the American rear. Il 
is saidthat Washington had foreseen this movement, and 
would have prepared against it, but for the fact that bis 
mind had been held in suspense by contradictory inteb 
ligence. This may be so, but it neither excuses nor pal- 
liates the omission. Enough that, after a manly struggle 
with the foe in front, the necessity became apparent fot 
providing agsunst the enemy who had gained his lear. 
If Washington erred in any respect, in suffeiing this 
o deceive him, he is admitted to have repaired 
r by the readiness and skill with which he adapted 
I the change of circumstances. The 
inflict had Cenninatcd in dis appointment, if not defeat. 
5t only that Comwallis should he 
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arrested in liis atlvaiice, tut that Knyphausen should be 
kept in cliecli. To leave him to cross the stream and 
fall upon the rear of the army, while it was engaged in 
the straggle with Cornwallis, would be a fatal error. 
Wayne was accordingly thrown, with his brigade, into 
the redoubt by which the ford was commanded ; while 
Greene's division, consisting of the brigades of Weedoii 
and Muhlenberg, was halted in the rear of Wayne, occu- 
pying such a position as would enable him to fly with 
equal i-eadinean to the relief of either of the parties — 
that which remained at the ford, and that which went in 
pursuit of Howe and Cornwallis. The rest of the anny, 
under the command of Sullivan, was hurried forwai'd, 
with instractions to foi-m and engage the main army of 
the British with all possible expedition. These orders 
were obeyed; but, in consequence of a miserable regard 
to etiquette, instead of foiming and fighting as they 
anived on the ground. General Sullivan and Loi-d Stir- 
ling stopped to do some very uunecessaiy counter-march- 
ing; and Cornwallis very judiciously seized the oppor- 
tunity of turning upon hia assailants, and charging the 
Americans while they were yet busy in forming their 
line of battle. Great was the confusion that ensued, 
followed by a complete rout. Washington hurried to 
the scene of action, but not in season to avert the disas- 
ter. Meanwhile, Knyphauscn recommenced the battle 
at the ford, and Greene was preparing to advance to the 
help of Wayne, who was already in liot argument with 
him, when an order from the commander-in-chief sum 
moned him to the support of the forces which had been 
led against Howe and Comwallis. With such alaciity 
was this order obeyed, that the distance of four miles 
was travei-sed by Greene's division in forty-nine mmuiea 
Ho came in time to cover the retreat of the fugitives, 
and to arrest the fierce and bloody pursuit of the pxult- 
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ing enemy. It was a moment wliicli needed all tlie cool 
and steadfast; courage of a veteran soldier; and Greene 
never showed to greater advantage than in the steady- 
front, and the firai, unemban-assed spirit, with which he 
encouraged his own troops, and encountered the British, 
While the brigade under Weedon was halted in such a 
position as to succor and sustain "Wayne, should he be 
forced by the superior strengtli of Knypliausen, that 
under Muhlenberg, led by Greene in person, passing to 
Weedon's right, met the troops of Howe and Cornwaliia 
upon the road. "With a firmness and precision of move- 
ment, which compelled the admiration even of his foes, 
he opened for the reception of the American fugilives. 
Had closed against their pursuers. A hea\-y fire from 
his field-pieces caused a temporaiy pause in the eai'nest- 
nos3 of the British assault, while, gradually incoi'poiating 
tlie disordered battalions with his own, Greene slowly 
.yielded to a pressure, which he might only retard, and 
not an-est. In this way he continued the combat — 
Btubboi-nly fighting, sullenly retiring — until his retro- 
gi'ade movement brought him to a narrow defile through 
a thicket, where his quick eye readily saw that a stand 
might temporarily be made. Halting at this point, he 
hastily ordered his front for battle; upon which the 
British daited with flushed spirits, and a confidence that 
looked to this last struggle as putting a proper finish to 
the victory. They recoiled from the well-delivered fire 
which encountered them, and felt the necessity of a more 
deliberate demonstrarion if they calculated on success. 
The position taken was one which required time and 
industry before it could be turned. The Americans 
were now recovered from their panic. The steadiast 
courage of their leader had informed their own, and, 
fortunately, tlje shades of night graciously interposed for 
the safety of the weary squadrons. In this way, stub- 
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bomly fighting and sullenly rotiring, with his face ever 
set against the enemy, and with ateel and shot ready to 
confront him, Gi-eene succeeded in saving the army from 
tho complete disaster by which it had been threatened, 
and which, with a general of less coolness and nerve than 
himself, must have been inevitable. 

Encouraged by the degree of success which he had 
obtained in this conflict, and dissatisfied that his victoi7 
had not been made complete by the entire capture of 
the American army, Sir William Howe prepared to 
renew the struggle. Nor was Washington entirely un- 
wilhng to gratify his desires ; but, with a force infeiior 
in numbers and dispirited by defeat, he lequiied advan- 
tages in the issue, reconciling this inet|uality, such as hia 
opponent did not seem willing to afford him. A few 
days brought the two armies once more within striking 
distance of each other; and they were mutually pre- 
paring for the encounter, when a violent storm tempo- 
rarily prevented their purpose, and so damaged the arms 
and ammunition of the Americans, that Washington was 
compelled to decline fighting. The Americans retired 
upon Reading. The enemy continued his approach ; and 
the public policy was supposed to require, as in the case 
of New York, that Philadelphia should be saved, if pos- 
sible. But the desires of government, as in the instance 
just given, were not seconded by the adequate efforts. 
Greene was employed once more in the choice of a 
position for the army, wliich would enable it to fight or 
retreat at pleasure. He chose a region, mountainous 
and difficult of access, in the neighborhood of the Yellow 
Springs, from which the Americans might annoy and 
harass the enemy in partial encountei-s, or boldly en- 
deavor to arrest its passage over the Schuylkill. A 
council of war again determined against this position 
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prefen-ing a series of manmuvres in the open !\alii, and 
ill the direct face of tlie enemy. The result was, that 
Washington found himself unequal to the encounter, and 
Philadelphia was yielded to the British general. He en- 
tered it in triumph on the 26t!i September ; but it was an 
unfortunate acquisition. It became his Capua, and its losa 
in this way was of real semce to the cause of America. 
Congress i-emoved to Lancaster; their labors serving 
i-atlier to establish a central point, upon which the several 
colonies could tui-n their eyes, than really to sei-ve the 
cause with any efficient councils. In some respects their 
proceedings were gi'eatly pernicious. Their resolution to 
defend Philadelphia, a place of no strength as a military 
position and of no importance to the integrity of the 
cause, may be described in tbis category. The control 
which they exercised over the ai-my was commonly mis 
chioYous ; particularly as they frequently offended tiiU 
joalous sensibility with regard to rank which is so impor- 
tant to the self-respect of the soldier. Gi-eene, Sullivan, 
and Knox, while the army lay at Middlehvook— "under 
impi-essions of injustice arising from the supposed ele- 
vation of a foreigner, just anived in the country, to a 
rank above them — declared themselves to Congress in 
such a manner as greatly to initate that great council of 
the nation. But the lesson, if prematurely administered, 
wns probably of some importance, in suggesting to the 
civil power a better regard to the necessary laws of rank, 
in military affairs, than it iiad been previously accus- 
tomed to display. Congress was very ann-ry, on this 
occasion, with the general officers whom we have men- 
tioned, as concerned in this "round robin." It called 
upon the offenders for an apology. But the spirits sum- 
moned by Glendower were not more ready with their 
answer ; and the anger of the parties seemed to subside, 
without further demonstrations on either side, which 
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s1]0ulcl increase the provocation. Let us retui-n to the 
rival armies. 

Tlie position taken hy the British, after possession hatl 
bi:en obtained of Philadelphia, was at the village of 
Germanto^vn, within six miles of the foi-met city. Here 
lay the main-body of their army; but detachments of 
smaller portions were made, some having immediate 
charge of Philadelphia, while others were engaged in 
remote enterprises. The American army occupied a 
position about sixteen miles from Germantown. The 
ti-oops, though recently mortified by defeat, were in good 
spirits. Their loss at Brandywine had been compara 
lively smal] ; and as that had been the first occasion when 
the gi-eatev number of them had ever felt an enemy's 
fire, that they had been so little daunted by disaster, 
afforded every reason to hope better things from their 
future conduct. Washington determined to try their 
temper, and selected as the mark which he should fii^t 
strike, the main body of the British at Germantown. 
His plan meditated a sui-prise, the post being without 
other bulwarks than the ordinary obstructions of house 
and fence, in a long and narrow village. In point of 
numbers, the two ai'mies were neariy equal ; the differ 
ence, however, was greatly in favor of the Ei^itish as 
respects tlie equipments and quality of the soldiei-s. 
The Americaas were mostly raw trooijs, hiilF-clad, and 
miserably provided with weapons. Tha enemy were m 
excellent trim, with all necessary armaments and imple- 
ments, veterans mostly from foreign service, and fiiished 
with recent victory. To make a dash at them under 
such circtnnstances, argued a degree of i-ashness in the 
commander-in-chief which has not often been imputed 
to him. But sometiiing of audacity was essential to 
keep up the spirits of the nation, which had been greatly 
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et down by the frequent facility of retreat which their 
army had shown on pieceding occasions. 

The order of battle in Washington's army assigned the 
right wing to Sulhvan, This was attended by tlie com- 
mander-in-chief in person. The left was confided to 
G-reene, and consisted of his own and Stevens's divis- 
ions, supported by M'Dougall's brigade. The army 
commenced its march on the night of the 3d of Octo- 
ber. The attack was made at brealc of day on the 
morning of the fouith. The British, well posted, though 
unapprized of danger, were not unprepared for it. " Their 
line waa divided neai-ly equally by the village, and from 
its right, strong detachments were posted, at intei-vals, as 
far as the ridge, road." This road, which, at this point, 
approaches very near the Schuylltill, was guarded by the 
German chasseurs. " In advance of the village, on the 
Germantown road, was posted a battalion of light-infan- 
try," and a little in their rear was the 40th regiment, 
under Colonel Husgrove. Advanced upon the limekiln 
road waa the battalion of light-infantry ; and on that of 
York, the Queen's rangers. Both roads were measura- 
bly watched by the 1st and 2d battalions of the Guards, 
which occupied prominent points between them. The 
British army, as may be seen from these statements, was 
judiciously ordered for defence against every point of 
attack. No precautions were spared, and the failure of 
the attempt of the Americans was probably due to the 
vigilance of his patrols. 

The night was an obscure one, and the morning 
dawned imperceptibly in fog. The approach of the 
Americans was known to the British sufficiently long to 
afibrd them time for evei^ preparation ; but the formei, 
prosecuting a midnight's march, in a darkness more than 
commonly dense, struggled on, without any apprehen- 
■ions of an enemy fijrcwanied and deliberately awaiting 
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them. Their progiess was a painful one, over fence and 
ditch, through bog and forest, seldom able, at any period, 
to distinguish objects in the gloom at an arrow-shot be- 
yond tliem. The break of day scarcely aided their prog- 
ress, though it found them near the scene of action, 
Thoy wore suddenly roused to a due sense of its ap- 
proach, by a smart firing in the direction of the "ridge" 
road, which had been pursued by the American militia 
under Gencval Armstrong, Believing thia to be the 
quarter at which the assault of the Americana was to be 
seriously made, and that their appearance in front was 
only meant as a diveraion — conscious, too, that this 
would have been the bettor policy of the assailants — the 
British commander strengthened his chasseurs by strong 
reinforcements. Unhappily, the militia afforded him bui 
little occasion for these precautions. They scarcely 
looked the cliasseui-s in the- face, and the latter proved 
quite equal to the defence against such customera. 
The reinfoi-cements sent to this quarter by the British, 
were speedily withdrawn to the left wing, which they 
reached and stiengthened at the critical moment. Tlie 
action had begun at this quarter in the steady advance 
of the column under Sullivan, The battalion of British 
infantiy, which this column fir-st encountered, having de- 
livered their fire, yielded before the bayonets of Con- 
way's brigade. Striking into the Germantown i-oad. 
Colonel Musgrove, with the 40th regiment, rushed for- 
ward to sustain them, and the battle raged warmly for 
a while, until the British, feeling now the whole pres- 
sure of Sullivan's arm upon them, again yielded before it. 
The scale was about to turn decidedly in favor of the 
Americans. They had forced their way into the village, 
and the squadrons which had been brought to encounter 
theit advance, had twice proved inadequate to the pur 
pose. But the brave Englishman, yielding slowly to the 
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pressure which he could not oppose, was prepared to aval" 
himself of every opportunity for showing front and offer- 
ing resistance. At the hea.d of the village, directly in 
the route to he pui-sued by the Americans, stood a Btion" 
mansion-house of stone. This afforded a means for 
arresting the assailants, of which Musgrove, with a 
quick military appreciation of its advantages, readily 
took possession. "With five or six companies he quickly 
occupied its walla, while the rest of his division fell back 
upon the main body of the army. The fog lifted at this 
moment, and the advancing column of Sullivan found 
itself arrested by a murderous fire from the windows of 
tlie building occupied by Musgrove. Here, unhappily, 
with the view to the capture of the detachment by which 
it was occupied, the assailing division was halted for sev- 
eral precious minutes. Knox's artillery was opened upon 
the walls of stone, the unknown thickness of which gave 
no reason to doubt that a. breach could be readily effect- 
ed. But the delay being greater than had been expected, 
■Washington, who rode up to note the effect of Knox's 
bullets, finally ordered the column to push forwatd, leav- 
ing a single regiment to observe and keep in check the 
temporary gaii-ison. To avoid the fatal fire from the 
windows, the aiToy inclined to the right and left, and 
pressed onward to the encounter with other and no less 
serious difiicnlties. " The left wing of the British army 
had advanced as the filing on the road commenced," and 
the whole line, extending from the GeiToantown to the 
Limekiln road, was drawn up so as to meet the attack 
of both the American columns. This required a new 
disposition of the troops, which lost still more of the val- 
uable time. Posts and fences were to be torn away for 
the passage of troops, hoi-ses, and artillery, and before 
one portion of the aiiny could do the work of pioneer- 
ing, the otlicr Iialf had expended all its ammnnition, 
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Such was the fortune of the column under Sullivan. 
That under Greene was necessarily influenced and Injuri ■ 
,)usly affected by the events which had taken place upon 
iLe right. It had reached the scene of action at the con- 
templated moment. Here it was encountered vigorously 
by the light- infantry of the British. This body of troops, 
however, was compelled to retreat, and continued to do 
so in giod oidei thrugh pressed by the American light 
tioop^ and (galled by their aitillery. Through fog and 
daikneas with ol jectf, scaicely visible at tliirty yards, the ■ 
assailants felt then way with the bayonet, firing only 
wrhen die flash fiom the Bntish guns enabled them, 
with toleiahle accuiacy to seek a mark. With the 
lifting of the darkness, at the dawn of day, the objects 
of search and assault wei-e scarcely made more apparent. 
Reaching the gi-outid directly east of the stone-house 
into which Mnsgrove had thrown himself, Greene's at- 
tention was drawn-to the warm discharges of fireaiina 
which announced the conflict of the other column with 
the enemy. To halt, reconnoitre, and finally to display, 
for the struggle with him also, was the work of little 
time ; but the progi-ess of events, totally beyond Greene's 
knowledge, had rendered nugatory the previous arrange- 
ments foi the battle. In the original disposition of the 
American forces, it was contemplated that Sullivan 
should meet and fight that part of the enemy'a force 
which v.-as encamped to the west of the village, and 
Greene that part which lay to the east." But the newly- 
formed front of the British, rendered a new organiza- 
tion necessary for Sulhvan, and tbtew one half of his 
column on the same side of the village with Gieene'a. 
Here, expecting only to find an enemy, the lear line, 
composed of Stevens's division, in the obscniity of the 
morning, fired upon Wayne's division, which constituted 
SuUivan's lefl:. The front, finding itself between two files 
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was thrown into confusion. Greene, meanwhile, wliosa 
div.fiion waa on the left of the whole, pressing forward to 
feel the British, opened also upon the other column. A 
panic necessarily followed which was fatal to the order 
of Sullivan's division. They broke and yielded on each 
hand, in apite of all the efforts of their officers, leaving 
Greene's command to the encounter with the enem^ 
which, it is alleged, waa never better sustained by the 
most detei-mined veterans. It effected the service which 
had that day been assigned it ; broke the British right, 
drove them at the point of the bayonet, and made a large 
number of prisoners— its veiy zeal proving fatal in the 
sequel, since, " by pressing forward in the pursuit, while 
Stevens waa embarrassed and detained, its ri^ht flank 
became exposed ; and two regiments on the left of the 
British line, not being confronted by any part of the 
American force, were at liberty to wheel upon tlie left of 
Sullivan." The battle, which had been almost won, was 
soon entirely lost. The confusion in the coluran of'sul- 
livan was irretiievable. By this time, the light of day 
waa sufficient to discover to Greene the danger which 
threatened his unsheltered flank. The rout which pre- 
vailed on his right, was sufficiently monitoiy, and, with a 
sullen anger, he gave orders for retreat from that field, 
which, but a little while before, he had fancied all his own. 
With practised troops, even then, the event of the day 
might have been retrieved ; but with raw and inexperi- 
enced soldiera, the difficulties and dangers which men- 
aced the retreat, presented to the minda of their leadGi-6 
a more arduous and perilous duty than that throuo-h 
which they had already gone. Musgi-ove still occupied 
his fortress of stone; the British army had recovered 
from its surprise, and, with the light increasing and gui- 
ding their manceuvros, were pressing foiTvai-d with the 
growing hope of converting a partial defeat into a com 
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plete viclory. To encourage them in this hope, Coi-n- 
walhB, with a Bti'ong body of fresh ti-oops, was pushing 
on from Philadelphia, having been aroused at the fii-st 
sounds of the conflict. To retreat, under such circum- 
stances was a serious matter, and Greene devoted him- 
Bolf to 'the task of timing and regulating, with firmness 
and coolness, the retrogi-ade movement which was now 
inevitable. To keep his men from panic or despondency 
_to retire sternly and sullenly, like the wounded wolf 
who turns momently to rend ihe incautious pursuer 
—to guard the rear with dogged watch and vigilance 

-were duties in the prosecution of which Greene 

pertinaciously exposed his person in a manner that 
showed equally his devotion to his troops and the deep 
mortification which he felt at being forced to forego a 
victory within his very grasp. The action had been a 
long and sharp one. It had lasted nearly two hours and 
a half. The lost in killed and wounded was nearly equal 
on both sides, each being seven or eight hundred. The 
Amei-icana suff"ered the additional loss of four hundred 
pi-isoners in the suiTender of Mathews's regiment. They 
brou-rht off all their artillery. The pursuit was vigor- 
ously uved by the British, was continued for about five 
miles, and was mai'ked by frequent conflict. Of this bat- 
tle, Washington and Greene both concurred m the opm- 
ion which the former expressed in hia letter to Congress, 
that " out- troops retreated at the instant when victory was 
declaring in our favor." The British opinion was, that 
" in this action the Americans acted on the offensive, and, 
though repulsed with loss, showed themselves a formida- 
ble adversai7, capable of charging with resolution, and 
retreatincr with ordei-." Greene's enemies found several 
causes for censure in the part which he took in the 
affair ; but his reputation has survived the assault, and the 
opinion of his more intelligent contempoi-aries, affirmed 
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by tlie deliberate judgment of posterity, assigns to him 
the credit of a fair share of all that was meritorious in 
liie action. 

If the Americans did not succeed in tlie sui-prise and 
capture of the Briliab at Gei-mantowQ, they gave them, 
in the language of tlie provincials, " a mighty bad scare." 
It was not long that they remained in this position. They 
felt too sensibly the danger of a post which was so ac- 
cessible to the assaults of a vigilant and entei-prising 
enemy, and retired upon Philadelphia. Howe, mean- 
while, directing al! his efforts to opening a communica- 
tion with his fleet, ordered a reinforcement from New 
Vovk. With his eye keenly fixed on all his operations, 
Washington lay at Whitemarsb, but fifteen miles distant 
— not satisfied with the disappointment at Germantown— ^ 
and eager, with better hopes, to try the experiment a<^in. 
An opportunity was supposed to offer itself in a th!■ea^ 
cued descent of Cornwallis upon the Jerseys. With a 
force of three thousand men, he crossed from Chester to 
Biilingsport. He had before bim the twofold object of 
collecting supplies for the army, and of opening the nav- 
igation of the Delaware by the reduction of Fort Mercer 
— or Red Bank— a place already famous by its defence, 
under Colonel Greene, against Count Donop and his 
Hessians. 

It was detei-mined, on the pait of the Americans, to 
despatch a force into the Jei-seys, for the purpose of baf- 
fling the designs of Ctirnwaliia ; and General Greene was 
chosen to its command. He proceeded, with due dili- 
gence, upon his mission, but, before a junction could be 
formed of his own with the brigades of Huntingdon and 
Varnum. then in the Jerseys, the aimy under Comwal- 
hs bad been so gi'eatly strengthened, by reinforcements 
from New York, as to render idle and improper any de- 
cisive demonstrations on the part of the Americana, 
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Greene, however, bung upon the left wing of the enemy, 
until recalled by Washington, who had reason to appre- 
hend for the safety of the main army, in consequence of 
a movement of CornwalHs, which promised to unite the 
forces of the latter with those under Howe. Such a 
junction would have placed it in the power of the Brit- 
ish general-in-chief to strike an effective blow at the 
American army, unless strengthened by the concentra- 
tion of all tlieir detachments. It was the last of Novem- 
ber when Greene, with his column joined Washington at 
Whitemarsh. Here the army remained till the night of 
the 12th of December, certain movenaents of the British 
leading to apprehensions of an attack. But the storm 
passed over in cloud and murmur, and, content with a 
vifrilant watch upon each other, the opposmg armies 
tacitly agreed to forego more active entei-priaes for the 
season. The Americana went into winter quaitera at 
Valley Forge, about sixteen miles from Philadelphia, 
while the British, within and about that city, after all 
their battles and successes, were content with just 
enougS- conquered territory to spread their blankets 
upop 
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CHAPTER V. 



delphia.— Piirsned by Wasliington.— Tlie Bnttlo of Monmiiutli — •}♦ , 
Conduct of Greene in fjiat Battle.— Joins SuUivan in on Attempt ou 
Newport—Ensasea the Britiab.— Retires befcre them on the Ap- 
proach of ClinlJDn. 

Winter quarters at Valley Forge, in tlie present 
condition of the American ni-my, though promising res- 
pite from the active enterprises of war, contained no 
other promise. Repose, quiet, plenty— all of which 
seem ordinarily implied in such a withdrawal from tho 
fieUls of war— were singularly wanting to our troops on 
this occasion. Witliout clothing or pro visions— without 
order, method, or a proper officer to attend to the duty 
of providing the famished and harassed soldiera — 
y/ashington was compelled to issue orders to forage, as 
m an enemy's country. This painful duty was devolved 
on Greene. He naturally shi-unk from a task so irk- 
some ; but the obligation of service was paramount to 
ail othei-s, and, however reluctantly, he complied with 
the requisition. He scoured the woods and meadows, 
and found spoil in plenty. The patriotism of the qualiera 
contemplated no sacrifices ; and the gold of Britain, which 
flowed abundantly in Pjiiladolphia, possessed a value, 
in their eyes, very far superior to that which belonged to 
the depreciated currency of Congress. Their cattle and 
provisions, designed for those who could pay in the 
precious metals, were found concealed in swamp and 
thicket: Greene's scruples at appropriating them, if he 
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had any, were removed by the orders of Congreas — the 
resolves of which body rendered liable to impressment 
whatever was wanted for the araiy within seventy miles 
of the camp. However firaily, he performed his spirit- 
ing gently; with as much order and regard to the sensi- 
bilities of the sufferer, as were consistent with the char- 
acter of the proceeding. 

The manner in which he executed these duties — his 
known habits of method, systematic arrangement, and 
unwearying regard to the smallest details of business — ■ 
suggested to Washington the importance to the army of 
employing him in the department of quartermaster- gen- 
eral. This office, one of the most vitally uaportant to the 
and safely of an army, had hitberto been con- 
icompetent pereons, by whom it had eitbev been 
grossly neglected or infamously mismanaged. Greene 
was, however, quite unwilling to accept this office. He 
disliked any appointment which required the keeping and 
expenditure of the public money; and was unwilling to 
forego any of the opportunities which might offer, of 
active performance in the i-egulai- line of the army. It 
was only at the earnest entreaty of Washington, wlio 
appealed to Lim to make the sacrifice, that he finally 
consented ; stipulating, meanwhile, that he should not 
lose his right of command in action. 

His acceptance of the office, at once reHevcd the 
commander-in-chief from most of his annoyances on the 
score which had hitherto distressed the ai-my, and threat- 
ened its disbandment. The integrity of Greene, his 
precision, order, comprehensive grasp of details, and 
various resources, produced the happiest effects. Order 
sprang from chaos, light from darkness, and confidence, 
in the'minds of the people, from doubt and apprehension. 
The whole courae of his administration, in this new 
department, was such as to reflect the highest credit upon 
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himself, and bring the most incalcnlatle ai]vantagcs to 
the sei-vice. But his couch was by no means spread 
with rosea. This " hutting at Valley Forge" during the 
winter quarters of 1777, was neither a period of hope 
nor repose. It is true that tlie wives of both Washington 
and Greene were present in the camp ; but the peace 
of Eden was not implied by the presence of woman in 
the garden. It was during this memorable winter that 
t!ie intrigues which threatened to disturb the peace of 
the country, by the overthrow of Washington, 3>ecame 
most active under the spells and machinations of Con- 
way, Gates, Lee, and othei-s. " Conway'a cabal" is 
sufficiently known to history, to render it needless that 
we should do more than i-efer to it in this connexion. 
The intimacy of Greene witli Washington, rendered it 
natural that be should share in all the odium and all the 
danger by which tlie commander-in-chief was assailed. 
He, indeed, was the frequent mark, on occasions, when 
Washington was the special victim ; and, where the rank 
and station of the latter rgndered him secure against 
the assailant, Greene was usually chosen as the substi- 
tute against whose bosom the shaft of malice mi"-ht move 
surely tell. In other words, the blow was fi«qaently 
made at Washington over the shonldei-s of the man who 
was his favorite ; and the hostility thus exercised and 
tutored, continued to rage against him, long after it had 
despaiied to do hurt to the more distinguished object of 
dishke Undoubtedly, a great deal of this hostility was 
d(ie to his individual claims and position. His integiity, 
ithich they could not shake ; his alliance with Washing- 
ton's cause, which they could not lessen or disturb; his 
pnidence, which they failed to put at fault ; his growint- 
reputation, which they vainly endeavored to disparag^ 
and which was calculated to compel the finger of public 
confidence to point to him as the only proper successor 
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to WaBhington, — these were all qualities and circum- 
stances which stimulated the rage of faction, and irritated 
tbe aoie sensibilities of envy and self-esteem. That the 
conspiracy of which Washington and Greene were the 
destined victims, failed .utterly of its intended objects, 
did not lessen the anxieties of the injured parties, or pre- 
vent that frequent grief and bitterness, which naturally 
flow to the innocent from such a mahcious v-'"— - 



The season for active opcv 



r at hand. 



and Washington steadily addressed all his energies to 
the task of preparing his army for its duties. His win- 
ter quarters had not been consumed in idleness. With 
his men and oflicers, for the first time beneath his eye, 
he had employed the opportunity, which it afforded, of 
improving their common discipline. With his force 
gradua\ly°increasiiig in numbers, he might now reason- 
ably calculate on a campaign, \a which a modest con- 
iideace in his own resources might justify him in takmg 
tlie initiate in enterprise. The capture of Burgoyne's 
army was an event which confirmed the levolution at 
home, and determined the doubts of those foreign nations 
who longed, but hesitated, to become aUies of the rebel- 
lious colonies. These events led to auguries with regard 
to the foithcoralng campaign, which naturally deepened 
the anxieties, while increasing the hopes, of the Ameri- 
cans. That Washington was in a condition to commence 
the campaign at all, was gi-eatly duo to the rare and 
valuable exertions of his nowly-appointed q«artermaster- 



general. 

The British general Howe, meanwhile, ha<i been 
superseded by Sir Heniy Clinton. Intelligence, that a 
French fleet had sailed to intercept the British army in 
the Delaware, led to the evacuation of Philadelphia, 
With eleven thousand men, Clinton marched from that 
city, crossing the Delaware or the 18th of June. 1778. 
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His course was through the Jei-seya. The aim nf 
■W"as|iin^on was to thwart this progress, retard the 
mai-ch, destroy the enemy in detail, and, if no oppoitu- 
nity offered for less perilous enterprise, to brincr on a 
general action. His force was nearly equal to that of 
the British, and he ci-ossed into the Jeraeys abouf the 
same moment. By the 22d of June, the whole of the 
Americans were on the eastern bank of the Delaware, 
and in a condition and position to offer the enemy battle. 
But, upon the policy of this proceeding, much discussion 
ensued among the American generals. Charles Lee, 
and most of the foreign officers— indeed, a majority of 
the board of war — were decidedly against fighting. 
"Wayne and Cadwallader were as decidedly for the aibit- 
ranaent of the sword, and their opinions were enforced 
by those of Greene, La Payette, and Hamilton, who, 
without urging battle at all hazard, were disposed to 
follow up the enemy closely, protect the country fi-oni 
his ravages, and seize upon wjiatever chances might 
seem to promise a favorable issue for bringing on the 
final encounter, Lee, whose faith in British valor was 
only surpassed by his utter want of faith in the steadiness 
of the Americana, was opposed to any risks, however 
paitial, which might result in conflict. Fortunately, 
Washington had been authorized by an express vote of 
Congress, which had been ascribed to the advice of 
Greene, to exercise his own discretion in regard to the 
decisions of his council. It was an advisory body, only, 
whose opinions he might follow, or not, under the 
guidance of his own judgment. The opinions of Greene 
and La Fayette detei-mined his resolve against the sug- 
gestions of the majority. " You wish me to fight," said 
he ; and the ordei-s soon followed which led to the battlo 
of Monmouth. 

He had approached this place, following iiis enemy 
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with a close but watclifal step, when he came to the 
concUisiiin that the moment for action had arrived. La 
Faj'ette, meanwhile, had been detached with a strong 
body of troops, instructed to hatig upon the Biitish rear, 
and, with disci-etion, to act, if circumstances should en- 
courage him to do 80, Other detachments, riflemen and 
militia, wore in advance of him and on his flanks. To 
protect hia enormous baggage-train from these parties, 
Clinton placed them under Knyphausen, with avery strong 
escoi-t, while he united the rest of his force, in the rear 
to check the too close approach of the parties by which 
it was threatened. The intei-val between the force of 
Knyphausen, and that by which the rear was accompa- 
nied, suggested to Washingtoa the idea of concentrating 
his assault upon the latter. It was advisable to hasten 
the attack, accordingly, before the enemy should reach 
the high-grouds of Middletown, about twelve miles dis- 
tant, where he would be measurably safe. A strong 
detachment, under Lee, was eent forward to join La- 
fayette, with insti-uctions to engage the enemy, and 
keep him employed until the rest of the forces could 
be brought up. Lee, ranking Lafayette, took the com- 
mand, upon the junction of their separate detachments. 
In pursuance of ordei-s, he proceeded to engage the en- 
emv, but not seemingly with any desire to bring on the 
action in earnest, A very short tiial of strength found 
him in full retreat — exhibiting a degree of misconduct 
which the world esteems to have been wilful, and to have 
been prompted by that incendiary spirit, engendered in 
the cabal of Conway, the object of which was to bafllo 
the entei-prises of Washington, lose him the confidence 
of the country, and thrust him from the eminent position 
which he enjoyed. In this purpose, however, Lee only 
wrecked himself. He %va3 already retiring from the field 
of Monmouth, when Greene, in command of the right 
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tring, approached tlis scene of action. He had been 
ovdeied to a paiticular position in the rear of the ene 
my's left, but the change of circumstances, which fo 
towed upon the hasty flight of Lee, forced upon him the 
necessity of using his own discretion in the choice of 
another position ; and here it was, according to the com- 
mon opinion, that he rendered the most aignai sei-vice in 
checlting and repelling the purauit of the British, which 
must otherwise have proved iiTeaistible. Washington, 
on first meeting with Lee in full retreat, indignantly re- 
proached him with his conduct, and commanded him to 
face about and engage his pui'suei's at all hazards, while 
he brought up the main body of the army to his sup- 
port. Aided by a shai-p fire from the artillery of the 
first line, Lee was enabled to obey these orders. He 
turned about in good earnest, and, after a spirited but 
not prolonged conflict, he retired in good order from the 
field. It was during this conflict that Greene appeared 
with his column. A movement of the enemy which 
threatened Washington's right, caused him to order 
Greene to file off from the road to Monmouth, and, 
while the residue of the army pushed directly fonvard, 
to win his way into the wood in the rear of the courthouse. 
He was already on his route, in obedience to bis orders, 
when, foreseeing, from the flight of Lee, that Washington 
must now be exposed to the whole weight of the ene- 
my's attack, he suddenly resolved to adapt his own prog- 
ress to the altered, circumstances of the field. He did 
flo, and took an advantageous position near the British 
left. This movement, as he had foreseen, diverted their 
attention from the fii'e of the American army to his own 
division. A most furious attack followed, hut was en- 
countered by a cool determination which shoived the 
value of the winter diticipline which the anny had under- 
gone at Valley Forge. The artillery of Greene's divis- 
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ioii was in the charge of General Knox, and, well posted 
upon a commamling situation, poured in a most destruc- 
tive iiie upon the assailants. Seconded by the infantry, 
who steadily held their ground, and gave volley upon vol- 
ley fiom their small-arms, with equal rapidity of fire and 
excellence of aim, the advance of tlie enemy was chetlted. 
Repeated efforts of the British serve only to renew their 
disappointments and increase their losses. Their shat- 
tered battalions, which had been greatly thinned by the 
murderous volleys, were at lengtti withdrav/n fi-om the 
field, and were finally driven back, tinder the united ad- 
vance of Greene's and Wa3Tie'3 infantry, with great 
loss, to the position which they first occupied when Lee 
began the attack. Reconnoitred in this position, with all 
their strength concentrated for its defence, Washington 
perceived the fruitlessness of any renewal of the assault. 
The American array retired accordingly, and slept upon 
their arms that night, Greene, like his commander, taking 
his repose, without couch or pillow, on the naked ground, 
and with bo other slielter than a tree, beneath' the broad 
canopy of heaven. Nor was this shelter sought, or this 
repose found, until the wounded had been placed in due 
keeping, and every soldier who had fought in his divis- 
ion had been solaced with the best food that the camp 
supplied. With the dawn of morning the enemy was 
gone. They had halted only long enough for a slight 
rest and refresliment, and then silently stole away, wi .^ 
such rapidity, as, when their retreat was made known, 
put them beyond the chances of puiuuit. If the Ameri- 
cans did not win a victory at Monmouth, they acquired 
many advantages fi-om the combat. Tbeir conduct be- 
ti'ayed the effects of discipline and service — showed 
large improvements in both respects, and led to larger 
hopes and expectations fi-om their continued exercise- 
Lee's disobedience of orders, assuming a disci-etion which 
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the result dkl not justify, was probably the true reason why 
a complete victoiy Vd not been obtained ; yet, if Leo lost 
the victory by his disobedience, it is quite as certain that 
Greene's departure from ordere, insured the final safety 
of the army, after the first disaster had endangered it. 
His quickness, the excellence of his judgment in the 
choice of a new position in the moment of exigency, and 
the firmness with which he maintained it, greatly contrib 
uted to i"aise his reputation. 

The cloud of war continued to pass to the northward. 
Clinton reached New York in security, while Washing- 
ton inclined to the left, in order to defend the Jerseys, 
and secure the passes of the Highlands. The American 
forces were now in a condition to attempt offensive op- 
erations. Their conduct at Monmouth had inspirited 
the hopes of the people, and the arrival of a French 
fleet, under D'Estaign, which was decidedly superior to 
that of the British, encouraged to the boldest entei-pri- 
ses. An attach, of the combined troops of France and 
America, was planned against the British forces in Rhode 
Island. They had held the town of Newport, since tlie 
fall of 1776, and Clinton, on his retreat from Philadel- 
phia, had increased the strength of his arms in that quar- 
ter, and abundantly supphed them with all the munitions 
of war. To be in train for making an attempt on this 
position, Washington, on the firet advices of a French 
fleet to be expected, detached Sullivan to Rhode Island 
with a small ai-my of observation, and with a power to 
make requisitions upon the neighboring militia. When 
the French fleet did an-ive, after a giievous season of 
delay, Lafayette was sent, with a reinforcement, to join 
Sullivan. Greene soon followed, and fi-om him, though 
serving under Sullivan, the largest expectations were 
formed. He, himself, was anxious for service in his na- 
tive state ; and he gladly yielded the duties of the quar- 
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termaater-general's department, for those of more conspic- 
uous pei-formance in the field. His anival was welcomed 
with delight, voluiiteera crowded to his standard, anitthe 
utmost confidence of the result prevailed equally among 
the people and the ti-oops. On the 8th of August, the 
French fleet entered Narraganset bay, tmder a heavy 
fire from the British batteries, which they quickly passed. 
Preparations for the attempt on Newport were then be- 
gun. A plan of attack was an-anged for the next day, 
but was delayed till the 10th, "in consequence of the 
iicm-anival of ceitaio troops of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire." Meanwhile, Pigot, who commanded the 
British, became alaraied for his outer line and withdrew 
the troops from it within the lines by which the town 
was immediately defended, thus abandoning without a 
blow, at least two thirds of the island. With the discov- 
ery of this proceeding, Sullivan instantly crossed, with 
his whole force, to the island, and occupied the lines 
which had been abandoned by the enemy. This move- 
ment gave senoua offence to Count D'Estaign, a captain 
who stood very much on etiquette. The next day, in- 
stead of being employed in action, was consumed in dis- 
cussion ; and while D'Estaign was pro g 1 m elf -i 
very prince of punctilio, a new party appea ed n tl e 
field, to engage in the dispute after an th fasl on 
This was Lord Howe, in command ot tl e B si 
fleet. It was still in the power of the all cd fo ces t 
have captured Newport. The fate of the B t si ga r 
son wa^ mevitable. The French fleet lay i po o 
of complete security, and the only htpe t le ly 
British admiral, was in beguiling bis conce tel adve si y 
fiom the game which was certain, to the doubtful issue 
of a sea fight Melancholy to say, he waa successful in 
his obiect The French count, who had been captious 
in asserting his supposed authority and resenting fan- 
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cied slights from tlie first moment tlmt he showed himaclf 
in the countiy, held it a point of honor to aooept the chal- 
lenge of the British floet, in advance of all other consid- 
ei-ationa. He was thus can-ied out to sea, several days' 
^all, nianceuMing to got the weathei gage, atid finally 
losing the leiy object of liH quest, m a fuiious gole, 
wh ch -iepaiated the inal fleets, and scalteieii them o\er 
the ocean 

Left thus 10 then own resouice?, the situafion of tbe 
Ameiicans became einbaii-a-ising, if nnt full of danget 
Theie weie but eight thousand men ht foi duty, and 
moie than half of those noie militia The Diitish weio 
neoily the sdme unnibi i well chosen, tindei excellent 
diociphne, and ])iott.cted !iy tbe most admiiable woika 
of ait To raiiy the pi ice by stuim «as out of the 
-jUPstion To mamtTin ^lemseUes agnnst the enemy, 
when an> amiuiit of leiufi.i cements conid be biou^-bt in 
twenty Ijui bonis fiom New Ynik, was not piwihle; 
yet, to ab^ndon nii enterpiise nhich had been undeitai.en 
under such encouraging auspices, an<i when they might 
hourly look for the reappearance of the French fleet, was 
a resolution which the American general was exceed- 
ingly loath to adopt. Thus undecided, an attempt was 
made to operate by leaguer; but, before ground could 
bo broken, a stoi-m of the greatest violence arose, which, 
for ihreo days, raged with a fury such as marks only the 
ten-ible burncanes of the lower latitudes. The opera- 
tions of the ai-my were suspended ; their tents, tools, and 
provisions, destroyed ; ammunition and arms made unfit 
for service; and the hearts of the soldiery, already 
daunted by the disappearance of their allies upon whom 
they had counted so confidently, were oppressed by the 
nost glotrmy angviries. Ten days of painful suspense 
followed, in which the Americans lay before the ganison 
of the enemy, divided between hope and apprehension. 
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and Jistressed by the most humiliating iiicenitude. For- 
tunately, during this period, though Clinton was making 
his preparations for the relief of the place, no enterprises 
were atterapleil by the British which could increase their 
perils. At length, the French fleet reappeared, and 
bore in toward the land. But the storm had made itself 
felt among their shattered frigates. Full of confidence, 
and sanguine now of success from the co-operation of 
their allies, the Americana prepared to prosecute the 
assault on Newport. But, what was their discomfiture 
when apprized by D'Estaign that he was no longer in a 
situation to aff'oid thom any assistance. He was com- 
pelled to go to Boston to refit. It was all-important to 
the American general to effect a change in this resolu- 
tion. Greene and Lafayette were accordingly despatched 
to the fleet to confer with the French commander. It 
was in vain that they aigued and entreated. The co- 
operation of two days only was implored ; and Greene 
pledged himself that under co\ei of the guns from the 
shipping, he would plant himself fiimly within the linea 
of the enemy. But the Fiench count was inflexible. 
We have already sten that he had his weaknesses. 
The miserable icgaid f) etiquette which had prompted 
him to forego the game Mithm his grasp, for that which 
might, and did, elude it was m pi oof to a certain degree, 
of his incompetence for such a trust as that which had 
been confided to him. For his farther conduct, there is 
some excuse. He was unpopular- with his officers ; and 
the council of war, which had been called to decide 
upon the arguments and enti-eaties of the American 
general, sufficed to show to Greene the progi-ess of such 
a spirit of discontent and disaff'ection on ooard the 
French fleet, as might well render its admiral reluctant 
to engage in any enterprises of gieat responsibility. It 
does Dot concern us to inquire the causes of D'Eataign's 
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nnpopularity with his officers. Enough that it sei-ved to 
deprive the Americans of all tho anticipated succor from 
their allies 

Great was the moitiiicafion and inJignation of Greene, 
when compelled to cany back to the camp the final 
refusal of the French admiral. There, it produced noth- 
ing but dismay. Another effort was made to stay the 
departm-e of the fleet ; or, at least, to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the land forces. But it proved equally ineffec- 
tual with the fonnei-. D'Estaign pursued his voyage to 
Boston; and, to increase the fears and dangers of the 
Americans, it was now understood that Clinton was rap- 
idly approaching from New York. These tidings com- 
pleted their panic and disappointment. The militia could 
no longer he detained. That very night, they deserted 
in such numbers, that, with the morning, Sullivan found 
his force reduced from eight to five thousand men. 

The situation of the army had now become sufficiently 
perilous ; and, in silence and darkness, on the night of 
the 2Sth of August, the camp was broken up ; the whole 
American force retreating to the shelter of a couple of 
I'edoubts, which had been raised on the north end of the 
island. Their departure was discovered with the dawn, 
and a pursuit was instantly commenced by the British in 
two strong folumns, Greene, with the gallant regiment 
of Colonels Livingston and Laurens, covered the retreat- 
ing movement ; and, under their Steady valor and admi- 
rable order, the whole aiTuy reached its point of desti- 
nation, and was at once drawn up in order of battle. 
They had scarcely put themselves in tiim for fighting, 
when a brisk firo from the enemy announced their close 
approach. Underthe belief that they had pressed forward 
in detached bodies, which might be cut off separately, 
Gi-eono ivas for marching out to meet them pi-omptly, and 
beforo the several divisions could arrive to tlie support 
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of each otlier^ but this counsel waa rejected as too full 
of peiil. The tioops were held on the defensive, wily, 
Greene commandetl on the light, and, from a redoubt in 
his front, a cannonading waa maintained thioughout the 
day upon the enemy. This was wai-mly answered from 
an opposite hill, of which the British had possession. 
At two in the afternoon, they made an attempt to turn 
the American right, and concentrated on this point all 
the effective force which could be brought to operate. 
Reinforcements were soon ordered to tliis point, and the 
engagement that followed was equally pi-olonged and 
desperate. Here, Greene was in immediate command. 
His force was doubled by that of the assailants, btit bis 
troops were among the best in the army, and now amply 
declared, by their cool and steady valor, the adrairahle 
training which they bad received at Valley Forge. He 
was not less fortunate in his officers. They sustained 
the unequal conflict with a spirit worthy of the most 
stubborn veterans ; and the enemy was finally reptilsed 
with great slaughter — repulsed, rather than defeated. 
The British were picked soldiers, also ; and they retired, 
in good order, to the hill from which they had descended 
to the attack. The engagement was a partial one. It 
relieved the Americans from present ])ressure, but did 
not extricate them from their difiicnlties. Though not 
conclusive, it did honor to the Ameiican arms, and was 
particularly gi'atifying, in its results, to Greene, who was 
fighting in sight of his birthplace. Hundreds of the 
militia, who emptied their guns from walls and fences, 
were nerved to the most despei-ate exertions, as they felt 
that they fought beneath the eye of one of their own 
kindred. Greene, himself, felt how many eyes of kin- 
dred — how many dear friends and old associates — were 
watching anxiously the behavior of their foi-mer com- 
rade. There was one, dearer than all in his sight, who. 
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sitting l)y their own lonely hearthstone, could hear the 
deep and hollow reverberation of every shot, in the long 
and heavy cannonade that day. The battle was resumed, 
at long shot, with the next. But, " though most vigor- 
ously pursued andrepeatedly attacked," was the language 
of the very enemies of Greene, " yet, in every quarter 
where an opening was made, he took his measures so 
well, and had chosen his posts so judiciously, that, 
although much honor was claimed and deserved on both 
sides, he gained the north end of the island without sus- 
taining any considerable loss." He barely saved his 
distance in doing bo. Another day, and the Americans 
would have been totally cut off by the overwhelming 
force, with which, the very night of his depai-ture. Sir 
Henry Clinton appeared on the ground. He found the 
nest still warm. The Americans had ci-ossed to the 
main in security; and their assailants, warned by the 
sharpness and loss of the previous encounter, were not 
Buflicieiitly desperate to pursue them. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

Qreeive defends SalUvHn for tlie Affair in Khode Island— Diilicnl ties with 
Cone'^^a in ™S»r^ to the Duties of ttHartermnster-Genetal,— Aneodote 
of his Bml^er.— llesl^QS from liis Office, and offends Con;,-resa.— Da- 

Thk failure of this expedition, on the part of the Amer- 
icans, from whom so much had been expected, occasioned 
deep mortification, arid a wide excitement. Blame fell 
heavily upon the officers in command of the expedition, and 
Greene natufally came in for his share of the reproach. 
A visit to the abode of his father, which ho took occasion 
to make about tliis time, was chieSy employed in prepav- 
ino- an elaborate exposition of the tiue causes of the 
failure of the enterprise, in an energetic tiefence of Sul- 
livan. This paper appeai-s in the foiTn of a lettei-, in 
which a frank and geuerous ardor speaks unreservedly 
the opinions of a mind secure in its position, and gov- 
erned by the most uncalculating rectitude. His visit to his 
birthplace was thus employed in a manner which was quite 
inconsistent with the opportunity afforded bim and the 
ohjecM by which he was surrounded. In the homestead 
of his youth, with the old familiar faces in his sight, one 
would naturally seek escape from the thoughts of strife 
and tho recollections of war. Greene had now been 
more than three years away from his home. He had only 
once passed through it, in al! this time, while iiurryiiig 
from the siege of Boston to the defence of Long Island. 
During this period, change had necessarily been at work, 
The administration of his affairs had been confided to 
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othei-s. The family eatate had been divided, he simply 
assenting to all that had been done, and takinc and re- 
ceiving, without inquity, the portion which had been 
allotted him. A few days only were stolen for hia delay 
at Coventry, when he hurried on to Boston, where he 
was called by his duties as quanennaster.general. Hore 
he strove, and not unsuccessfully, to conciliate Count 
D'Estaign, whom his former deportment had greatly 
prepossessed in his favor. This labor of love was equally 
politic and-amiahie. It was one evil result of the failure 
of the expedition against Newport, that it prompted the 
American officers to such an expression of their indig- 
nation, at the conduct of the French, as must have 
greatly vexed the self-esteem and increased the soreness 
of the latter, Sullivan, himself, had expressed himself 
in language of a character which was likely to be greatly 
offensive to the govei-nment of France. To soften the 
offence, and mollify the feelings which it might produce, 
was equally the care of Washington and Greene. An 
opportunity occurred to the latter, in which his prompt 
decision was of the last importance in preventing new 
cause of provocation. It was desirable that Congi'esa 
should be put in possession of all the facts relating to 
the expedition against Newport, through some confiden- 
tial agent, having authority to speak, and without resort- 
ing to any means, such as a court of inqniiy, which would 
give publicity to the particulars obtained. Greene was 
sent by Washington for the purpose of making these 
revelations. He repaired to Philadelphia, and, by a 
unanimous vote of Congress, was invited to a seat on the 
floor, and shown to a chair beside the president. Henry 
Laurens at this time occupied the chair ; and, but a few 
moments had elapsed, after Greene had taken his seat^ 
when a communication from the governor of Rhode 
Island was announced, and an order passed that it should 
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be reai3. Conceiving, instantly, the character of the docti« 
meiit, and that it embodied the same feehng and senti- 
nients with ihose of Sulhvan and others, which had al- 
ready given so much offence, Greene seized the moment, 
while tlie clerk was unsealing the envelope, to convey to 
llie president a slip of paper, on which he had written, 
' For God's sake, do not let that paper he read until you 
have looked it over." His suspicion was instantly adopt- 
ed by the president, who, in a whisper, aiTested the 
progress of the clerk. A call for the order of the day, 
judiciously interposed at this moment, diverted attention 
from the goveraor's despatch, which, in fact, embodied 
a, i-e monstrance against the conduct of D'Estaign, such 
as could not but have painfully outraged the French 
minister, who, with his suite, D'Estaign himself, and other 
distinguished persons of his nation, was, at that very mo- 
ment, in the gallei-y. It is difficult to say what might 
have been the degree of mischief done, had not the happy 
tact of the Rhode Island blacksmith interposed for its 
prevention. Greene, in fact, was quite as much a poiiti- 

The year 1773 terminated without affording any op- 
portunity of distinction to our subject, except in his capa- 
city of quartermaster-genera!. With the departure of Sul- 
livan from Rhode Island, the British army under Clinton re- 
turned to New York. Their enterprises were no longer of 
a character to merit the attention of the historian. They 
degenerated into predatoiy expeditions only, in which 
recklessness I'atfaor than courage, crime rather than com- 
bat, were the distinguishing features. The details of this 
career, as it nowhere involves the progress of -Greene, will 
not require more of our notice. The campaign of 1779 
opened with characteristics not much more reputable. In- 
deed, all th'ngs tended to show that the British ai™y,hopo- 
leas of making any decided impression in a region where 
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Lue I'.atuie of the cliraale and the characteristics of the 
country offered few opportunities of successful entei pi ise, 
ami where the absence of available wealth among the peo- 
ple, held forth as few inducements to it, had really relin- 
quished all hopes nf effecting a conquestof the states north 
of the Chesapeake. Their eyes were now naturally turned 
upon the southern states, where a more scattered popu- 
lation, and, in some places, gi'eater opulence, promised a 
more easy progress and moi^e abundant spoils. The north- 
ern armies, on both sides, were now chiefly employed in 
watching each other, seizing upon small lapses of conduct, 
and engaging in enterprises, which afforded employment 
rather than results. The British goverament, duiing 
this campaign, appeared scarcely sensible of the neces- 
sity of making adequate efforts to reduce the colonies, 
strengthened as they were by foreign alliance ; and was, 
in fact, too busily employed upon the ocean and abroad, 
lo concentrate her resources upon this object. The 
Americans, on the other hand, were, in a large degree, 
enfeebled by this very alliance, and attached so much 
importance to what was to be done for them by France, 
that, in the northern states, at least, they were scarcely 
disposed to do anything for themselves. New England, 
in particular, from the moment of the withdrawal of the 
enemy from her own coasts and cities, and the appear- 
ance of the foreign auxiHaries in the country, regarded 
the contest with an apathy and indifference strangely in 
conflict with her previous activity and warmth. 

To a certain extent, as a natural consequence of the 
inactivity of the British, this apathy prevailed in all tlie 
colonies. It did not, however, prevent the growth of 
jealousies and dissensions, such as ordinarily flow from 
the selfish hopes of paitisans, and the diseased ambition 
of distinguished men. Assuming the war as really at an 
end, — calculating largely upon the simple effect of the 
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hostihty which bid I e engen le ed be veen the o 
gi'eal nations by the pi-otiacted strifes of centuries, the 
Americans yielded themselves up to those domestic strug- 
gles for power and place, which, but for their premature 
assumption of safety, would never, perhaps, have been 
allowed to discredit their honorable achievements. Con- 
gress was the theatre for these dissensions. It was rap- 
idly growing into disrepute among the people. The 
states had their own discontents and strifes, and no longer 
felt disposed to comply with the federal requisitions. 
The anny.badly clothed and fed, and impatient of the neg- 
lect which answered its complaints and expostulations — • 
woi'n out with the dradgeiy of the wai', without being 
■iiilivened with the excitements of battle — was daily 
linking in repute and lessening in numhei-s. The system 
by which it was to be sustained, that of depending upon 
the states for the maintenance of quotas, instead of re- 
sorting to regular enlistments, was one of fatal errors, 
against which the intelligent <)flicers of the army were 
remonstrating always, and constantly in vain. Public 
credit, a subject equally important, needing even more 
fostering, was rapidly undergoing destruction in the 
equally unwise system of resoiting to expedients, instead 
of, at once, honestly and frankly declaiing a necessity, 
and boldly advancing to contend with it. In this con- 
dition of things, nothing was done toward the promotion 
of the cause of independence ; nothing, certainly, was 
gained for its popularity; and, in all probability, a great 
deal already gained was forfeited. The year 1779 was 
marked by nothing in the councils of the nation, and as 
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little in the business of the field, ivliicli could confer 
credit upon the revolution, oi' render its progress pei-- 
manent. No general action occurred to call Greene away 
from the bureau of tlie quartermaster-general, in which, 
by the way, he endured as mucb toil, and enjoyed as few- 
consolations, as could have been found under any for- 
tunes, directly in the pathway of a poweiful enemy. 

The ambitious strifes and dissensions in Congress did 
not, of course, suffer him, or his admiuisti-ation of affali-s, 
to escape severe and unfriendly comment. If the mem- 
bers of that great national council could not pe fo n 
themselves, they had sufficient leisure for prom( t j do- 
ment on the performances of others. The depa n e °3 
of the quartermaster and commissary were s bje ti of 
pa.rticular inquiry, and tiio most unfounded compla a 
were put in circulation against the mode in wl cl 1 e 
duties were administered. There is a vicious appe e 
in man, that makes it rather grateful to him to listen to 
the story of his neighbor's shame; and the ear wh cl 
hearkens only to a conjecture and a suspicion of m sco 
duct, is veiy apt, in the next moment, to fii I fo t a 
tongue of evil, which soon converts it to a tale of c me 
Greene suffered from these suspicions. Secu e n 1 e 
favorable opinion of Washington, and in the app v ng 
voice of his own conscience, though stung and o he I 
to the quick by indirect imputations which he could not 
condescend to combat, he was only pei-suaded to retain 
his office in consideration of the difficulties by which it 
was environed, and of the vital importance, to the cause, 
of its energetic administration. But rumors, equally of 
his incompetence, and against bis honesty, continued to 
circulate. They, at length, reached the ears of his kin- 
dred, and occasioned an interesting and touching incident, 
which reflects honorably on the character of that train- 
ing by which the venerable old quaker, his sire, had 
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Btiiven to inform the sensibilities of his childien, with an 
appetite as eager for virtuous name, as for popular 
renown. The report whicli disparaged the honest fame 
of our subject, at length, reached one of his brothers in 
Rhode Island. Greene's quarters, at this time, weio 
ueai- MorriBtown. The parties were separated by a 
space of nearly two hundred miles ; yet, the moment 
that the brother heard the humiliating story, he took 
liorse and hurtled to the army. Greene's cordial recep- 
tion of his guest met with no answering sympathy. The 
brother, before he opened his heart to the embrace 
which it yet solicited, waa lii-st to leara that he dealt with 
an honest man. He demanded a private intei-view, which 
was at once vouchsafed him. " I am come, brother," he 
said, in a voice nearly choked by emotion, "to infoi-m 
you that you are charged witli improper conduct in your 
office. Are you innocent 1" With an affectionate smile, 
a calm voice, clear countenance, and a hand pressed 
upon his heart, Greene answered, instantly, "I am!" 
The assurance waa satisfactory. The brother knew, 
from the experience of long and trusting years, what 
de^ee of confidence could he yielded to such an assu- 
rance. It was then that he embraced him, and, happy 
and relieved, he departed as suddenly as he came. He 
had but one object in the interview, and, the single inter- 
rogation answered, he had no other motive for delay. 

But the communication sunk deeply into the heart of 
Greene. He had met the inquiry of his brother with a 
smile. With clear and unembanassed brow and eye, 
he had answei-ed the painful question ; but he did not 
the less suffer from the cruel wound which it inflicted, 
and he resolved, as soon as possible, to break away from 
the shackles of an office, equally responsible and burden- 
some, in which lie had toiled without regard to selfish 
conaiderations— in spite of them indeed— and had 
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reaped reproach and suspicions, instead of gratitiida 
Fortunately for the fame of G-reeiie, calumny itaelf, with 
all its agents, was not able to oppose (he unquestionable 
evidence which bis friends could produce, in favor of the 
administration of his depanment, and in proof of his 
own integrity. Congress, after an inquiry, passed a reso- 
lution, declaring its confidence in bis ability and integ- 
rity. Greene was sufficiently soothed by this rcsoiution 
to listen to the entreaties of the commander-in-chief, and 
of the army, that he would nol i-elinquisb the department 
he bad so ably managed. But calumny was not so easily 
silenced : the creature was very soon, again, at her dirty 
work, A remnant of the old faction of Conway, no 
longer able to huit Washington, were always eager to 
wreak their malice upon Greene. To such a degree did 
they cairy this mahce, that it was even designed, if pos- 
sible, to deprive him of his command in the line. But 
their most obvious game was to impeach his integrity. 
He was supposed, or assorted, to have made a fortune 
by his office ; while, in truth, he was about to retire from 
it something poorer than when ho entered it. It had 
been to him, indeed, bke that supper of the Earaiecides, 
in the Arabian tale, in which, without a single dish be- 
fore him, be was required to fancy that be enjoyed the 
most delicious variety. A resolution from the treasury 
board required a statement of his accounts. For thia 
pei-formance, but tweoty-seven days were allowed him. 
He expostulated against the unreasonable and oppres- 
sive requisition, demonstrating the moral and physical 
impossibility of traversing such a wide and vaiions field 
of investigation in such a space of time. An additional 
month was grudgingly allowed him, while a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the condition of his d&: 
paitment. The investigation resulted in his triumph. 
The members of this comraitteo, to borrow the language 
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greeke's troub] 



of one of them, " entered upon the investigation with 
the strongest prejudicea, and closed it with a unanimous 
conviction of hb ahility, fidehty, and zeal." Here, then, 
waa a favorable oppovtuoity for Greene to withdraw 
from the ungi-acious service in which he was engaged, 
and resiime his station in the line, which he had always 
greatly preferred; but Washington was unwilling to 
lose him, in a capacity in which he could vender eeiT.-ices 
of so much importance ; and a scheme for the regulation 
of the department waa drawn up by the commander-in 
chief, in conjunction with a committee of Congi-ess, 
which Greene entirely approved of, and which he pro- 
fessed himself willing to administer, without other pay 
than that which accrued to liim fi-ora his commission aa 
major-general. But Congress, with its numerous amend- 
ments, so mutilated the plan submitted by Washington 
through its own committee, as to depart from all its most 
essential particulars. Under these circumstances, Greene 
no lon>rer hesitated to make his escape from an office, in 
which he had neither enjoyed repose, nor realized profit. 
There was no sufficient motive to remain in a depart- 
ment which subjected him to equal annoyance and mor- 
tification. His preference was wholly given to active 
duties in the line ; and indeed, as we remember, he had 
stipulated for the privilege of resuminghia military rank 
and duties whenever a general engagement was antici- 
pated. Thus feeling and desiring, it was with a senti- 
ment of relief and pride that he covered his resignation 
to Congress, of the office of qu art ei-rn aster-general, re- 
questing that body to appoint his successor without loss 
of time. He declared his own resolution no longer to 
officiate in ihe office, except so far as was necessary to 
close up his accounts, and to set fairly in operation the 
new system, as adopted, for the future government of 
the depaitmsnt. 
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This letter, su proud in tone and so peremptoiy in 
requisition, gave gi-eat offence to Congiess, and was 
instantly seized upon, as so mucli capital for hostile 
declamation, on the part of his own and the enemies of 
"Washington. One member immediately rose, and pro- 
posed that he be dismissed from the service altogether. 
He had warm and poweiful friends in the house, who 
combated this attack. A keen and exciting discussion 
followed, which ended in referring the letter of Greene 
to a committee. The report of this committee embodied 
the hostile sentiment, and concluded with a resolve, that 
" the resignation of Nathanael Greene be accepted, and 
that he he informed that Congress have no farther use 
for his services." This report proves something more 
than hostility to Greene. It proves that the party against 
Washington was in the ascendency in Congi-ess. But 
neither his nor Greene's friends, in tliat body, were pre- 
pared to suffer the question to go by default. For ten 
days, the report was under consideration; and, during 
the gi-eater part of this time nas the subject of ficice 
discussion. Still, Congress was e>.actmg and the sup 
posed offender incori-igibly fii-m He better knew hia 
grounds of security tban did his eneraies The discus 
sion was not confined to Con^iess The people and the 
army partook of the excitement anl Greene ft.lt snie 
of a verdict of acquittal and appioial it their hands if 
be might look in no higher quaiiei His cause indeed 
was that of the ami y. Tliej needed no aigumenfj in 
his behalf, more satisfactory than tlieir better cate and 
pi-ovision, their increased comfoits and lesources duiing 
his administration, than they )iad ever enjojed wlien 
Mifflin, the leader, in Congress, of the opposition against 
him, had occupied the very office in which Greeno had 
superseded him. But the excitement gradually subsided. 
Warned by tbe threatening aspect of the army, exhorted 
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by the letters of "Wasliington himself, and recovering, by 
delay, a better tone and temper than had lately impressed 
their deliberations, Congr-ess gradually cooled off; and, 
when the vote was finally taken, his resignation as quar- 
termaster-general was accepted, as tendered, without 
any farther allusions to his commission in the line. 

In the former capacity, Greene was succeeded by 
Colonel Pickering; but for two months he still continued 
to execute the duties of tho office, and prepare it for his 
successor. He bad borne the heavy burthen for nearly 
three years, and had placed the depaitment in very good 

though of unquestionable ability and integrity, was not 
so fortunate. The department suffered in his hands ; and 
six months' experiments were sufficient to satisfy the 
worst enemies of Greene, as well as his best friends, how 

much injuiy had been dona to the country by the cap- 
tious and cruel interference which had driven him from 
duties he was so peculiarly calculated to fulfil. 

The hostility against our subject began to subside the 
moment he was relieved from the office which he had 
only continued to hold by the persuasions of others, and 
against his own desires. He gladly resumed his duties 
in the line. "VVe have noted his military career to the 
close of the campaign in Rhode Island. A brief sum- 
maiy of events, in the history of the war, is perhaps ne- 
cessary for the pui-pose of presei-ving the continuity of 
our narrative. Withdrawing his troops fi.-om Rhode 
Island, somewhere in the autumn of 1779, Sir Henry 
Clinton proceeded, with all despatch, to New York, 
where he apprehended the arrival of D'Estaign, with his 
fleet cnce more refitted, and prepared for some leading 
enterprise. The French commander was now operating 
with Lincoln against Savannah, which was in possession of 
the British. With the fall of Savannah, which was cnnfi 
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dently anticipated, D'Bstaign was to unite with the com. 
mander-in-cliief in an attempt upon New York. But 
Savannah did not fall. Admirably defended by tlie Biit- 
ish, the united forces of the French and AmeHcans re- 
coiled, with terrible loss, from its batteries, which the 
injudicious indulgence and overweening confidence of 
D'Eataign, in his own strength, had given the enemy 
sufficient time to perfect. This defeat was one of the 
disasters which contributed to the final conquest of South 
Carolina, the troops of which state suffei-ed severely at 
Savannah, Disgraced and mollified, D'Estaign, instead 
of moving upon New Yoi-k, sailed for the West Indies, 
while the anival of a strong Biitish fleet under Arbiiili- 
not, enabled Clinton to operate ofiensively, and to con- 
centrate all his energies for the prosecution of a design, 
long entertained, and twice already defeated, upon 
Charleston and the southern states. It was in Decem- 
her, 1779, that the British general sailed from New York, 
with the best part of his army, on his expedition ajainst 
n a le on leav ng behind him a force under Generals 
K yphausen a d Patterson, which was deemed quite 
equal t 1 e duty of keeping at bay the skeleton regt- 
nen n le Washington. Had the New England 

t oop 1 ee o ly half as numerous in the field as^they 
1 d, e e e been on paper. New York must liave fallen ; 
but the American army under the commander-in-chief, 
was really less in numbers than the ganison in that city. 
It will not concern us to pursue the career of Clinton in 
the south. Suffice it, that Charleston was taken, and the 
British general returaed to New York on the 17tli of 
June, 1780. During his absence, his substitutes were 
busy in enterprises rather petty — and perhaps profita- 
ble — than brilliant ; acquiring i-eputation as successful 
mai-auders. rather than daring, conquerers. "With the 
return of Clinton, preparations were made for something 
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more Berioua on the part of the British ; and the Ameri- 
can general was kept on the qui vive, uncertain where to 
look for the approaching danger. Anxious for the safety 
of his garrison on the North river, Washington left 
Gi-eene, with two brigades of continentals and the Jer- 
sey militia, at Springfield, in New Jei-sey; while he, 
himself, moving slowly but steadily for tho north, pre- 
pared to take comii-and at "West Point. The move- 
ments of the British general seemed to menace this re 
gion. His complete command of the New York waters, 
naturally indicated West Point as accessible to enter- 
prise ; and this citadel of the nation, which held its armo- 
ries and man-azines, and constituted the key to a wide 
and important interior, compelled Washington to antici- 
pate every danger by which it might be threatened, and 
to make its safety conspicuous in his regards over almost 
ovei-y other consideration. But he had not proceeded a 
dozen miles fi'om Morristown, on his march for the north, 
when, on the 23d of Jun?, the heads of the British columns 
were advanced from Elizabethtown in the direction of 
Springfield. It was here that a considerable supply of mil- 
itary stores and munitions of war had been deposited; and 
the force of the British, now moving on this quarter, con- 
sisting of five thousand men, a large body of cavahy, and 
fifteen or twenty pieces of artillery, commanded hy Clra- 
ton in person, was quite too large to leave it doubtful 
that his demonstration was a serious one. Washington 
was soon advised, by express from Greene, of the threat- 
ened dancer to his post, while the latter prepared with 
all his energies to meet the emergency. This was tlie 
fii-st occasion in which he was in possession of an inde- 
pendent command; and he soon satisfied all paities of 
his admirable capacity to enjoyit. No movement of tbo 
enemy had been taken without his knowledge, and with 
the first show of danger, the commander-in-chief was 
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apprized of its approach. To do mucli with small means 
is one of the highest proofs of excpllence in any sort of 
performance. It ia, perhaps, one of the most admirable 
tests of a genius for the military, Greene's force was an 
humble one, and it was employed in detail to guard nu- 
merous passes. To draw together his detached bodies, 
was the first necessity, and to economize time in doinf 
BO, was a pait of this necessity. To hasten the remote 
detachments to a point of i-endezvous, and to order the 
several bodies, more within his contiol, to advance and 
retard the progress of the enemy, were simultaneous, 
and the work of an instant. 

About eight miles from Elizabeth point the village of 
Springfield lies, upon the western bank of the Rahway, 
a little stream formed by the confluence of two other 
and smaller sti-eams. A range of hills formed the hack- 
ground, and was the position, naturally a strong one, 
which the American army occupied. The villan-e was 
accessible by two roads from Elizabeth town, one mn- 
ning through Springfield, the other north of it. The 
usual facilities for crossing the Rahway and its branches, 
by fords and bridges, were present, and rendered the 
stream itself no sort of obstacle to an enemy's approach. 
To guard these bridges, three in number, and to cover the 
two great routes which led to them, were the only means 
of protecting the village ; but this required such an ex- 
tensive fi-ont as was scarcely within the compass of 
Greene's numhei's to exhibit. His proper policy, there- 
fore, was to push foi-ward select bodies to check tlie ad- 
vance of the British columns separately, as they approach- 
ed on the diflerent roads, while, from his position on the 
heights, he could extend succor to either of these bodies, 
as they separately seemed to require it. Colonel Dayton 
was advanced, accordingly, to skirmish with the left col- 
umn of the enemy, v/hile Major Lee, afterward famous 
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as the leader of the partisan legion, with his dragoons 
and a small foi-ce of infantiy, was despatched to perform 
the Bame duty against their right. The whole force of 
Greene was but thirteen hundred men, and of these, three 
hundred were militia. He disposed these, as we have 
seen, to the beat advantage, to economize their strength, 
and gain tiniei and he had no i-eason to complain of the 
manner in which the skirmishing forces under Lee and 
Dajton performed the tasks assigned them. They made 
a spirited resistance to the enemy's approach, and offered 
all the op]>osition that squadrons so infenor could make , 
but without being able to prevent the junction of the a^ 
sailing columns, which at length united upon the mam 
road, and made their appearance ilmost as soon is 
Greene's troops, on liie right bank of the Hahway, weie 
drawn out to receive them. His aiEilleiy was poisted 
behind the bridges by which the principal stream was 
crossed ; that of the enemy was in advance of his col- 
'imns. A brisk cannonade ensued, which continued with 
great spirit for nearly two hours. The raanceuvres of 
the Biitish, meanwhile, manifested a desire to turn the 
American left, and thus get into its rear. This, as 
Greene well knew, was practicable. Both the streams 
from which the Rahway took its rise, were passable, as 
well by fords as by the bridge on the Vauxhall road. 
The possession of the hills in his rear would be decisive 
against him. It was necessary, therefore, that a new 
position should be taken; and Lee, with the pickets un- 
der Walker, and assisted by Ogden, was assigned to the 
defence of the bridge over tbo southern branch of the 
Railway; to the regiment of Shreve was given in charge 
the upper bridge, over the chief branch, while Colonel 
Angel, with a like force, and one field-piece, was left to 
defend the passage of the principal stream. With the 
residue of his force, consisting of Stark's and Max- 
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well's bi-igades, Greene retired to a strong positJon 
among the hills in the roar, hia flanks being guarded by 
militia. 

With the first movement of the main body, the British 
advanced upon the bridge which was held by Ann-el. 
Their assault, aiming to force the passage, was fell and 
furious. They were resisted, however, with a i-are spirit, 
and i-ecoiled from their first onset with loss and confu- 
sion. But this success was, necessarily, temporary only. 
How could such a handful of men resist, for any length of 
lime, a formidable column of the foe, flushed with con 
fidente m expeiience and numbei-s, and hnnginir with 
them ten pieces of artillery The assault was itnewed, 
but the struggle was maintamed, stubboinly, toi fifty 
minutes, until one fourth of the ioice of the Amencan 
colonel were killed oi wounded It w as not then, nor 
until he knew that Gieene had ledched his deitired 
pjsition, tbat An^el diew off his division, biinginc, ^way 
with hiin hia artilleiy and wounded, and coolly <> id m 
good oidei, letiun^ to the othei budge, whe ' c-a eve 
was in poiition 

Equally obstinate ^vas the defence mad j/ Lea it 
the pass confided to bis keeping. Assailf^i ry tlic right 
column of the enemy, ho met the attack v j.)- r^ (irmneas 
and gallantry, which only forebore the '/mrrrl^ in the 
moment of its utter hopelessness. 'I't-i otream was 
already crossed, by a considerable j-Ay of the enemy, 
at an upper ford; and these, havr.?; gained a bill by 
which hia position was commairj'.d, compelled Lee, very 
reluctantly, to abandon the pc^jf vn-lch he had ho nobly 
held. Pushing on at the teck of these two divisions, 
the British encountered ".bs detachment under Shreve, 
now strengthened by iha u-Jted battalions of Lee and 
Angel. Animated by tbc gallant example of the troops 
under these officers, t^oie of Shreve prepared to give a 
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no less detei-mineil reception to the enemy. The onset 
of the Bi-itish was met with a welcome ol' shot and steel 
which made them shy and reluctant; and, thong;b ad- 
vancing still, they ilid so in a manner sufficiently miidesl, 
to enable Shiewe to letive, coolly and without confusion, 
upon the main body. Here, with his regular force 
drawn up in a single line, in a commanding position, 
Hanked by the dragoons and militia, Gi-reene calmly stood 
in waiting for the general battle. Dut the enterjirise of 
the assailants had been wonderfully cooled by the obsti- 
nate conflicts through which they had already gone. 
They had been handled too roughly, by the small 
divisions with which they had been engaged, tn venture 
upon the entire force of the Americans, while they pre- 
sented a front so determined, and occupied a position so 
strong. Taught to fear by the loss which they liad 
already sustained, and stung to fury for the same reason, 
they sought for their victims among those from whose 
weapons they had nothing to apprehend. Avoiding 
the conflict which Greene stood prepared to give them, 
they concentrated their wrath upon the defenceless vil- 
lage; and the flames of its houses soon apprized the 
American general of the sort of vengeance which the 
British were disposed to seek. Then it was, that the 
shai-pshooters of the Americans, and the militia, panting 
to avenge the sufferings of their houseless innocents, 
were let slip upon the scattered marandera. They stole 
doivn to the scene of conflagration ; and many a Bnton, 
that day, perished by the light of the veiy Same which 
his incendiary torch had kindled. "With the general 
coiiflagi-ation of the village — for only four, out of fifty, 
dwellings escaped — the British begun their retreat, 
hastened, no doubt, by apprehensions of the approach 
of Washington. Small parties of the Americans wei-e 
instantly pushed forward, to hang upon their wings and 
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harass t\imr flight ; while the brigade of Starke was alao 
put in motion for direct pursuit. Washington hai3 
ah-eaily despatched three hundred men to Greene's 
assistance, and was, himself, rapidly huiTying to the 
scene of action. But the celerity witli which the Briiish 
fled, unencumbered by any baggage, and protected by a 
powerful rear-guavd, saved them from any farther injury 
than that which tbey had sustained in the encounters of 
the day, and in the after-gleanings wlilch were made, of 
deliberately-chosen victims, by tlie rifles of the enraged 
militia. The British reached Elizabethtown in safety, 
and that night reurossed to the city. Their only real 
aehievement, that of the destruction of a harmless vil- 
lage, re6ected no credit upon their chivalry ; while their 
failure to eflect anything against the vastly inferior force 
of Greene, was as little creditable to their skiil and 
valor. Greene's reputation as a cool and experienced 
captain — one of great I'esources, and of wonderful cir- 
cumspection — was greatly increased by this affair. The 
Annual Register (British), speaking of the conduct of 
the Americans on this occasion, remarks : " It was now 
evident, that the British forces had an enemy little less 
respectable in the field than themselves to encounter; 
and that any diiferenco which yet remained in their 
favor would bo daily lessened. In a word, it was now 
obvious, that all that superiority in arms which produced 
such eff'ects, in the begiiining of the contest, was, in a 
gi-eat measure, at an end ; and that the events of the 
war must, in future, depend upon fortune, and upon the 
abilities of the respective commanders." 
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to tbat of tbe Britisb, and, wicb tbe troops wbicb it 
brougbt, ougbt to have secured to the allies equal ascen- 
dency by land and sea. But this aupenority was soon 
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more than counterbalanced hy the airnal of reinforce 
mentstotheBim'^h under 'VHmiral G-iaies anl tl ough 
the American militia encouiagpd by the stiono- fjrce 
brought bj then alhe^ had taken the field with new 
activity and in considciable numbers jet this show of 
spirit was londeied abouive by the positim of tl e 
French, who weie blockaded by a supeuji fleet in the 
harbor of Newpoit Clinton piepd ed t make a dem 
onstration on Ne«poit while "Was! mj^fon equallj on 
the alert, stood leddy to make a ciiiespondm^ attemj t 
upon New 1 oik By the gieatest efforts the means of 
ti-ansportation weie piocuied and piepaiatif ns rmde 
for a joint attack ly land and watei on that citj But 
Clintoa was too vigilant to lose eight of thii important 
position. Discos eiing his enemy a game he regained 
his fortresses by a piompt letrogiado movement, whjch 
put his stronghold once more in a state of security. 

With the abandonment of the entei-pnse ao-ainst New 
York, Washington proceeded to Hartford, there to meet 
and consult with the French commander in regard to 
future operations. He left the army in charge of Greene. 
This vigilant general was soon led to suspect that the 
British commander was meditating a secret movement 
of great importance. He had established a regular 
communication with New York, and obtained consider- 
able intelligence through the medium of his spies ; but 
these, though satisfied that an important expedition w»8 
designed by the enemy, were entirely at fault when it 
became necessary to define its objects. Conjecture was 
nearly equally divided between Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia. The casual language of the enemy, and his open 
demonstrations, looked equally to these points. Greene 
was not to be deceived. He writes to Washington that 
he suspects " some secret expedition in contemplation ; 
the success of -which depends altogether upon its being 
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Jitpt secret." This letter was wriUeii on tlie Slst-of 
September : tbe whole mystery wrs developed or the 
2ZA, when Andre was taken prisoner, and the treachery 
of Benedict Arnold discovered. The -well-known ohject 
of Arnold's negotiation, was the delivery of West Point 
to the British. The importance of this place to the 
interests, if not the canse, of American independence, 
needs no recital. The moment chosen was particularly 
auspicious for the British, inasmuch aa the arrival of 
Rodney, with his fleet, not only gave them an abundance 
of water transportation, but enabled Clinton to engage 
in a distant entei-prise, and yet leave New York in a 
Btatfi of security against the enterprise of the Americans. 
Greene's first knowledge of the defection of Arnold 
was derived from a letter of Hamilton, received on the 
25th. It explained all that was mysterious in the pro- 
ceedings of the British. Without delay, he prepared 
to march the army to the defence of West Point. On 
the morning of the 26th, his whole force had been put 
under marching orders, and, with the second division, in 
obedience to instructions from Washington, he pushed 
forward with this command, as far aa King's ferry, the 
remainder of the army being held in readine^ to move 
at any moment. 

It does not belong to us to nan-ate the details of 
Arnold's treachery; and the fate of Andre is too well 
known to require more than a passing notice. Sent 
under close guard to the American camp, Washington, 
in a private letter, gave Greene his inati-uctions. A 
court of inquiiy was convened, to determine upon tho 
case of the prisoner, which was of many novel feattirea. 
Greene presided at the dcliberationa of this court, which 
was composed of men of the highest worth and greatest 
dignity in the army. The opinion of the court was 
unanimous. Andre was convicted on bis own confession. 
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Painful as was the duty, it was inevitable, and he ivas 
sentpnced to suffer aa a spy. When the report of t!ie 
sitting, drawn up by Laurens, was handed to Greene 
for his Bigiiatuve, hia head was seen to bend low upon 
the paper, to hide the teai- which he could not suppress. 
The death-waiTant bore traces, also, of the regrets of 
thise who, while forced to condeinn, were not insensible 
to pity. The graces and accomplishments of the crim- 
inal, his manly bearing, his youth, his talents and imputed 
vii-tuea, were considerations which, could they have been 
allowed before the court of justice, would have been 
sure to have matle themselves felt, for his safety, through 
the awakened sympathies of his judges. But, the neces- 
sity of the example, the peril upon whose verce the 
country still stood, were conclusive arguments, which no 
erring weakness of the indulgent nature could, possibly, 
oppose. Andr^ pleaded that the manner of his death 
might be changed ; but this, too, a rigid justice did not 
dare to concede. To die as a soldier, was not the award 
of punishment. The true penalty lay in the infamy of 
the death. 

The proceedings of the couit were duly communicated 
to the British commander. Clinton made every effoit 
to save the victim from his doom. Commissioners 
were sent to the American posts, to argue the propriety 
of the judgment, and to arrest it if they could. But one 
of the commissionei-s. General Robertson, was permitted 
to land. He was met by Greene, on behalf of the com- 
mander-in-chief The conference took place at King's 
ferry. "We need not, here, renew the arguments urged 
on either side. Enough that no legal ingenuity could 
change the firm convictions of Greene ; and Andr6 suf- 
fered, according to his sentence, at the village of Tappan, 
where, at that time, the principal part of the American 
army lay encamped. 
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Greene succeeded to the command of the post at 
West Point, made vacant by the ti-eason of Arnold. He 
found it in the most shocking confusion ; neglected in 
most essential respects, and so prepared as to render 
it an easy prey to the operations of the enemy. To place 
it in instant readinesa against any enterpiise, was the 
pressing oecessity, and the proofs remain of his eijual 
wisdom, skill, and diligence. Nor was he suffered to 
concentrate his whole thoughts and energies upon this 
one subject. He was the y?-c»i!>;- of Washington, held 
to a constant con-espondence with the commani3er-in- 
chief, day by day, on subjects, always of importance, and 
frequently of the gravest and most complex character. 
This correspondence still exists in equal proof of his 
own various abilities and of the unlimited confidence 
which Washington reposed in his judgment and integrity 
" Thus," says Johnson, " at one time he is called upon 
to make a full estimate of all the expenses for a year, 
attendant upon an establishment of thirty-two thousand 
men. At another, to sum up the whole annual expense 
incident to the war, to give a view of the sums paid by 
each state toward it, and their capacity to continue or 
increase their present contributions. At another, to 
consider the expediency of prosecuting the plans of 
the campaign hitherto pursued, or what changes shall 
be adopted upon the vaiious exigencies which might 
occur," &c. These are all hai-d cipherings, and that 
Greene should still be required to go through with them, 
various and difficult as they were, and so little informed 
by rule as he had been, would go to prove the wonderful 
faoihty and resources of his mind, its ready adaptation to 
novel circumstances, the comprehensiveness of 'his vis- 
ion, and the correctness of his judgment — at least in the 
opinion of the commander-in-chief. 

But he was soon to change the soene of his opera- 
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tions, while emerging into a larger scene of action. 
"We have already indicated tht^t change in the plan of 
invasion by which the British calculated to effect the di- 
vision or partial defeat, if not the entire coercion of the 
colonies. The front of war was now fully turning upon the 
south. Not that the enemy had hitherto withheld himself 
from this region. Thrice had South Cai'olina been inva- 
ded, twice to the disaster and defeat of the assailants, 
A third time, overwhelmed with a vastly, supei-ior force, 
at the moment of her greatest weakness and exhaustion, 
from previous struggles, her capital city had been over- 
come, and almost the entire regular army assigned to 
her assistance, with a large portion of her militia, had 
become prisoners -of- war. Georgia was completely pros- 
trate, bound hand and foot, and the invador had ad- 
vanced, with rapid strides, into the very heart of both 
these states. A small and inadequate force of continen- 
tals had been pressed forward with too much rapidity, 
and led headlong to complete overthrow, by the pre- 
sumptuous rashness of the conquerer of Burgoyne. The 
news of Gate's defeat at Camden, follovring close upon 
the failure of the French allies to effect anything in co- 
opei'ation with Washington, and the hasty disbandment 
of the militia, necessarily produced, in the nation, after 
the first feeling of despondency and dismay, a conviction 
of the necessity of making new and superior exertions 
to arrest the progress which the enemy was making in 
tho south. Troops must be raised to reinforce the re- 
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drain of such requisitions, and were weary of- toils ihat 
seemed to promise no results. These were not promptly 
forthcoming, and a no less serious difficulty lay in the 
choice of a general who should command them. The 
fields of the south had been paiticularly unfriendly to 
the fortunes of foreign generals. Lincoln was a prison- 
er -of war, and Gates, late a favorite, was now a fugitive, 
under cloud and the censure of his countiy. The de- 
feat of Gates, in itself a great calamity, siuce it sacrificed 
au army, and encouraged wondiously the hopes of tho 
loyalists, was yet not without its advantages, since it 
took from him that 'prestige which had been wretchedly 
employed by the enemies of Washington as a mean for 
his discredit and overthrow. Had the commander-in-chief 
been consulted, when Gates received the appointment 
of Congi-ess, Greene would have been indicated to the 
command which wrecked the fortunes of the hero (so 
called, but eiToneouslj) of Saratoga. His defeat re- 
moved from the eyes of Congress those scales of preju- 
dice, which had hitherto made them blind to the deficien- 
cies in his character. Taught a severe lesson by the 
terrible disaster at Camden, they were now better pro- 
pared to defer tfteir own to the judgment of Washington, 
ito was at length authorized to name a successor of 
Gates to the command of tho southern army. There 
was no doubt, when this resolve was taken, upon whom 
his choice would fall ; and his preference was confirmed 
by the declared wishes of the delegates in Congress from 
the states most concerned in the event. Washington, 
promptly, and in an affectionate letter, communicated 
his desires to Greene. The latter, in modest reply, de- 
clared his compliance, and only entreated a short leave 
of absence to " set his house in order," before departing 
on a distant and perilous expedition. His request was 
Teasonatle. He had been more than five years in the 
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service, and liia private interests had been almost wholly 
yielded up, without inquiry or examination, to the control 
and cai-e of others. But the duty was pressing. In hia 
reply, Washington says : " I wLsh circumstances could 
be made to correspond to your wishes to spend a little 
time at home previous to your setting out; hu your 
vresence with your command, as soon as posnile, is indis- 
pensable." So imperative was friendship, when coerced 
by duty ! But Greene's detei-mi nation had already been 
made before he received this reply. He was no less 
quick to feel this indispensable necessity, than his friend 
to ui'ge it. He writes, in answer : " / had given wp the 
thought of going home before the receipt of yowr letfer. 
^y offain required it; but I ivas afraid it would take 
up too much time, considering the critical slate of affairs 
to the aoutliward." A single day's further delay, and he 
set forward on the rugged path of duty, not waiting even 
for the embraces of his wife, momently expected, of 
children scarcely seen while depaiting on a joumey of 
neaily se\en hundied miles A low fe\ei which hid 
hung upon him f i s me time tl e fruit of evposure and 
an^,lety did not Ruffice to excuse a delay w hieh hi*! sense 
of duty could not ju'itif) m fa\oi of his affections 

G-ieene lastenol fiist to headquaiCeis whcie hs 
leception was such as deciaied not only foi tie high 
favoi in which he sto d with Washmgton but for hia 
gieatl> increased and lifty leputation with the army 
The advice oi Washington solicitous at once foi the 
reputation ot Gieene and for the success of hia enter 
piise was fieeh given and all the assistance piomised 
which he shmll be able to bestow Heie, too, ready 
and eager to serve under him, he found some of the 
noblest spirits of the army — Lafayette, Colonel Laurens, 
Major Lee, and others — who esteemed his personal 
worth, and did justice to his rare merits as a soldier. 
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Tlius encouraged and assured, Greene hastened to 
Philadelphia, where be received the instructions of 
Congress in relation to the campaign, and ascertained 
the full extent of the resources which were forthcoming 
for his enteiprise. These were few, and sufficiently 
Unproiflising. The army itself was a merely nominal 
existence — a shadow, rather than a Buhstance. The 
fatal defeat of Gates had lost evei"ything in the shape of 
stores, baggage, and artillery. Every article was to be 
supplied, and Congress had no money. A small sum, 
meant only to defray the expenses of his journey, was 
all that could be procured ; while an attempt to obtain a 
loan, and conti-ibutiona of clothing', from the merchants 
of Philadelphia, resulted only in proving, that govera- 
ment was as singularly wanting in credit as in cash. 
But for the friendship and activity of Governor Read, 
Greene utast have set foi-tli upon his expedition for the 
south, almost wholly deficient in every requisite, either 
for himself or his army. Read supplied him with a 
certain quantity of anus and munitions from the state 
magazines, and assisted him in procuring the use of bag- 
gage-wagons for tlieir ti-ansportation. The annexation 
of Delaware and Maryland to his militaiy department, 
from which states, hereafter, he might draw contingents, 
and very liberal promises of future supplies, constituted 
the full measure of all the support which Congress, at 
this moment, could contribute to the maintenance of the 
conflict in the south. Leaving Colonel Febiger behind 
him in Philadelphia, for no other purpose than to jog the 
memories of great men in regard to these promises, and 
forivard the supplies as they might accumulate, Greene 
sot out, on the 23d of November, on his journey to the 
Carolinas. He was accompanied by Baron Steul>en, 
and his two aids. Major Burnet and Colonel Morris. The 
journey was a tedious one, which could only have been 
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relieved by the mode pursued by our travellers, of 
encountering its raonolony by an unwearied regard to a'.l 
subjects, which might be considered, in reference to the 
great objects which they had iii view. As the route lay 
through the capitals of several states, a brief halt ai the 
seat of each government, enabled the general of the 
southern army to investigate their resources, and to 
adopt measures with the leading persons of each for 
supplying and sustaining his army. To awaken them 
all to a sense of the approaching danger — to show that 
the cause was a common one, and was only to be ren- 
dered successful and secure by a common action — was a 
chief employment during this progi-ess. To those more 
i-emote from the seat of danger, he showed how cer- 
tainly the fate of the immediate sufferer must be theirs, 
unless the assailed parties, stiTjggling for life and death, 
should be seasonably succored; and insisted upon the 
policy, in its most selfish aspect, of saving, harmless, the 
siiStor state, if only that the wolf might be kept from 
other thresholds. To those on the verge of the danger, 
with their apprehensions already awakened for their own 
safety, he showed the necessity of firmness, promptitude, 
and a manly readiness to meet and brave the worst, as 
the true secret at once of security and patriotism. In 
order the more perfectly to keep the remoter states from 
indifference and foi'gctfulness to the claims of those 
over which the invader was already sweeping with resist- 
less strides, he left General Gist in Maiyland, to act as 
the agent for the southern army in that state and Dela- 
wai-e. The Baron Steuben was left in militaiy charge 
of Virginia. To these men, urging their duties upon 
them, his language is full of impressive eaniestness. 
" Let your applications," he says, " be as pressing as our 
necessities are .urgent." — "The greatest consequences 
depend upon your activity and zeal." To Steuben was 
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establisliment of inagaziiies and laborato- 
outh, hitheito, had been almost wboUy with- 
out tliem. The sites for these were chosen hy Gri 
whose eyes, as he approached the field of opeial 
were addressed to all that was important to his success 
This choice of location was one of no small difficulty. 
In Maryland, they would have been too remote from the 
scene of action; in North Carolina, much too near. 
Virginia was the state in which it was necessary to 
establish them. The point of Fort, at the conilueuce 
of Revanna and Fluvanna, was decided upon for the 
principal laboratory; while the chief depflt of stores and 
arms was allotted to Prince Edwai-cl coujthouse. To keep 
these regularly supplied with powder from the manufac- 
toiies, and lead from the mines of Fincastle, was one of 
the special dnties confided to Steuben. Greene vested 
him, besides, with the military command in Virginia, and 
with the farther task of organizing, disciplining, and 
expeditiflg, the march of the i-ecruits, from time to time, 
intended for the southern anuy. Jefferson was, at this 
timo, the governor of Virginia. He was appealed to, 
and freely promised, to use all his energies in pi-omotiog 
the preparations of the state in regard to the common 
danger. Virginia bad, at this period, but few regular 
tioops in the field. A considerable body of her militia, 
with all the draughts and recruits collectedto reinforce the 
southern army, were employed, at this very juncture, un- 
der the command of Generals Muhlenberg and Weedon, 
in watching the movements of General Leslie, which 
threatened her own safety. Her want of means and 
credit was quite as great as that of Congress ; and her 
movements were embarrassed at once by the presence 
of danger, and the absence of adequate resources for 
defence. The southern army had but little to hope 
from this quarter. The resources of North Carolinai 
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never ample, were perhapa still less available-, at thia 
moment, tJian those of Virginia. Men there were, per- 
haps, in sufficient numbers ; but they lacked concenti-a- 
tion, habits of di'ill and discipline, equipments of all 
kinds, munitions of war, and military stores. There 
was no money in the state, and the granaries of the 
countiy wore empty. The fall of Cbai-leston, and die 
defeat of Gates at Camden, had led to an unwise enrol- 
niiint of vast bodies of militia, by which the country had 
been ravaged, and in the suppoit of which, such vast 
quantities of paper money had been issued, as totally to 
destroy its own cuiTency. 

But, with an eye to all things, and every thought 
addressed to the emergency, devising ways and means, 
and undespaiiing in the worst discouragements, Greene 
continued his way through these states, toward the field 
of more active operations. With all his delays, his 
progi-ess was a rapid one, and soon brought him to the 
encampment of the army at Charlotte, Noith CaralJna, 
which he reached on the Sd of December. Here, with 
a noble delicacy, which keenly appreciated the exquisite 
sufi'ering of a proud and ambitious mind, sinking beneath 
unexpected, tliough perhaps not undeserved disaster, he 
relieved Gates of tlie command. He confii-med, for the 
day, the standing orders of his predecessor, whose be- 
havior was marked by a dignified resignation, and a 
carriage which was, at once, equally removed from the 
baseness of despondency, and the insolence of a spirit 
ready to brave public opinion, as it had, unhappily, 
essayed to brave its fortune. It was also amomr the 
delicate duties of Greene, while relieving Gates from tlie 
command, to institute a court of inquiry into the conduct 
by which the battle of Camden had been lost. It waa 
grateful to Greene that he could escape from the prose- 
cution of this painful investigation. The service was 
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not in a condition to allow, nor the ai'my to make it. 
The order of "Washington, requiring that the " oflicera 
of tlie court should consist of such general and field 
officers, of the continental troops, as were not present at 
the battle of Camden ; or, being present, are not wanted 
as witnesses; or are persons to whom General Gates 
has no objection," involved conditions which could not 
be complied with. There were not, in fact, three gen- 
eral officers left in the ai-my who could sit upon the 
court, unless withdrawn from other places where their 
presence was indispensable. Under these circumstances, 
Greene gladly made such representations to Congress 
as obtained a revision of their ordei-a, by which he was 
wholly relieved from a duty from which all his sensibili- 
ties shrunk. He regarded Gates's case with tenderness ; 
too indulgently, perhaps — but as one of misfortune, 
rather than misconduct; and his behavior to the unfor- 
tunate man — for ever fallen, by this his own catastrophe, 
from the very heights of power — while it was "edifying 
to the army," touched the soul of the sufferer himself, 
and converted him, from a former enemy, into an attached 
and grateful friend. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

G he past Tco^resa of the Wnr in tlio South.— Contlition of tha 

C ry and of the Army when Groene lalies Commimd.— His Difficol- 
ti Be ureeB— Policy.— Moves from CharloKe to Vec Dee— Mati- 
on M menta,- Corawallia.— Morgan.— Taileton parsQea Morgao.- 
Is d d at the Cowpens. 

It was on the fourth of Decembei-, 1780, that Greene 
entered upon the duties of his new and arduous com- 
mand. It was one of singular difficulty and respon- 
sibility, and the means provided for his use and disposal 
were strangely inadequate to the necessities before him. 
The condition of South Carolina was one of great desti- 
tution, and of a prostration apparently complete. Her 
i-esources seemed to be entirely exhausted, and her ati-ong 
places were wholly within the grasp of the invader. A 
backward glance at her foitunes, during the war, up to 
the moment when Greene was appointed to the com- 
itiand of the Boutheni army, would seem, in some de- 
gree, to be necessary to a proper comprehension of the 
duties which were required at his hands, and of the dif- 
ficulties which lay in the way of their successful execution. 
South Carolina was one of those states which are at once 
opulent and feeble. She enjoyed a large commerce, but 
it was almost entirely in the hands of Europeans wlio 
were secretly hostile to her aims at independence. Those 
aims were boldly urged by her native population, con- 
sisting of the high spirited gentiy of the lower country. 
Her causes of quaiTel with the mother-countiy were of 
a very different nature with those that operated upon 
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the people of New England. They did not aiiae from 
feelings of jealonsy between the patties in consequence 
of threatened rivalry of intoresta. In the south the peo- 
ple engaged in no manufactures, and held no shipping. 
They were planters, who found a ready market in Old 
England for all their produce. But they felt keenly the de- 
nial to themselves of those privileges of s elf-go veniracnt 
which the possession of many supeiior mtellects, and of 
a highly-educated state of society among the natives, nat- 
urally told them should be their own. They resented 
the usurpation, not only as a denial of right, but as an 
indignity, which continually imposed upon them, in pla- 
ces of authoiity, the foreigner in whom they did not find 
a superior, and who felt no sympathy with the soil. This 
prompted them readily to seize wpon the common pre- 
texts of the sister-colonies, and to sympathize with the 
movement in New England, not because of any afftnitiea 
between the separate people, but as it afforded an occa- 
sion for the assertion of their rights. But their motives 
were not of sufficient influence with the great body of 
the people of Carolina, to make the cause a common one 
throughout the state. The people were not Bufhciently 
homogeneous for the attainment of this impoitant object. 
Large portions of the interior countiy had been only 
newly settled, and from European nations. The Ger- 
mans, having large settlements to themselves, scarcely 
speaking the language of the natives, wei-e not easily 
persuaded to forego for the sway of a people whom they 
did not know, the paternal government of a prince, him- 
self of G-erman family. The Scotch, forming colonies 
throughout the interior, preserved all their clannish pro- 
pensities, and their loyalty has always been ihe distin- 
guishing feature of the national character. The tiuaket 
s,nd Moravian settlements, which were also numerous, 
•\cie opposed to war, on any pretences ; and thus it was 
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that ill tlio very heart of the countiy there dwelt a pow- 
erful community ready, at any opportunity, to thwart, by 
indifference or actiye hostility, the efforts of the native 
population, at the great object of national delivemnce. 
Not a few of the natives, also, were unprepared to strike 
for independence; either doubtful of a policy which 
would, perhaps, elevate the power of the northern colo- 
nies (of which tbey were jealous) at their expense, or, 
doubtful if the country was yet ripe for the great experi- 
ment of making its further progress alone. For a time, 
however, these conflicting and opposing interests were 
kept in abeyance, silenced if not subdued, by the bold 
and energetic measures which the patiiotic party pur- 
sued, and the good fortune which attended their initial 
efforts in arms. Successful, in singular degree, in beat- 
ing off a British fleet and army at the opening of the 
war, and scourging into quiet and obedience the insur- 
gents who first made a demonstration in the interior, in 
correspondence with the movements of the enemy upon 
the seaboard, it was erroneously supposed that there 
would be little diflicnlty a second rime from this doubt- 
ful quarter. The numbers of the faithful were greatly 
oven-ated, in the spirit and vigor which they had shown ; 
the numbers of the disaffected as greatly underrated, in 
the silence which they kept, and the stealthy policy which 
held their tme feelings secret. A second attempt at 
the invasion of South Carolina, after the partial fall of 
Charleston, led the patriots to suspect, in some degree, 
their own weakness ; but as this invasion was a^ain baf- 
fled and defeated -t was reserved for a subsequent day 
of danger, to reveal the full extent of the evil from the 
sources indicated. 

The fall of Georgia afforded the British general a 
point d'appui whence he could more easily operate 
upon the sister-colony. Florida, always in his possos- 
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flion, was another mean of annoyance to South Carolina. 
Here harljored all the fugitives who had been driven 
forth in consequence of their uncompromising hostility 
to the popular movement. A fruitless but expensive at- 
tempt to invade Florida — an attempt not more profitable 
in ita results, to recover Georgia — contributed greatly 
to diminish the resources of Carolina in the personnel 
and materiel of war. The bioocly conflict in the attempt- 
ed storm of Savannah, bad fallen heavily on the Carolina 
troops, had diminished her I'egimeniB, had burdened her 
with an excessive debt, and had destroyed the value of 
her currency. The regular regiment of Georgia had 
been destroyed, or was in captivity, and her own militia 
had suffered severely, and been scattered or taken, in 
the latter state ; suiprised in the chai-ge of incompetent 
officers, under the more skilful operations of the invader. 
Thus circumstanced, she was bnt feebly prepared to re- 
sist the third and successful attempt of the British gen- 
eral-in -chief to obtain firm foothold jn her soil. 

Charleston, besieged by a vastly superior force of the 
enemy, under Sir HeniyClintonbimself, succumbed, after 
a siege of nearly two months. The defence had been 
as well conducted and maintained as was possible by an 
inadequate body of troops, threatened at once by pesti- 
lence and famine, and worn out by unremitting duties in 
the field. By this surrender, five thousand soldiers of the 
southern army were lost, temporarily, to the pressing 
wants of the country. Nor was this the only loss. It 
involved others quite as heavy and important. "WliiJe 
tlie leaguer of the city had been continued, detached bod 
ies of the southern mihtia had still kept the fielil. This 
measure had for its objest the maintenance of free com- 
munication between the seaboard and the interior. It 
was unfortunate that this division of the strength of the 
state left neither that portion assigned to the garrison, nor 
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that wliicli kept the field, in sufficient strength for safety. 
With the fall of the city, and even before that event, the 
British began to cut off, in detail, the scattered bodies 
of )ni]itia— effecting a series of surprises, which, where 
the disparityof military discipline and experience was 
SO gi-eat as between those parties, was not, perhaps, of 
difficult achievement. The massacre usually followed 
the surpHse ; and, with their capital city overthrown, 
their regulai- aimy made captive, their allies dispersed, 
their own militia cut up in scattered squadrons, without 
being peimitted to unite — with the loyalists rising eve- 
rywhere around them, encouraged by the presence of a 
powerful ally, and eager now, and active in due degi-ee 
with the apathy and caution which they had hitherto 
been compelled to show — it was, perhaps, not sui-pnsing 
that the whigs of Carolina yielded for a time to foitune, 
and lay, perdu, in waiting for a better moment. But 
they did not wait long, or without a hope. The ap- 
proach of the continental anoy under Gates, however 
feeble, once more provoked their activity and stimulated 
their enterprise. Already, however, had their ovm par- 
tisan leaders— since gi'own famous— taken the iield. 
Sumter, Marion, Pickens, and others, had already com- 
menced that brilliant career which showed the soldiers 
of the south to be particularly fitted for gnenlla warfare; 
and theso, with the anival of Gates, were prepared to 
co-operate with him, by demonstrations happily directed 
to divert the attention of the enemy, and to distract hia 
purposes. The very hour of Gates s defeat was distm 
guished by a brilliant aflaii of bumter, m which but 
for the absence of that caution which h taught alone by 
a veteran experience m nar his success would have 
been complete, and would have made paitial amends for 
the catastrophe at Camden E^en after that cata'^bopho 
had taken place, it was for Marion to dart out suddenly 
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from his Bwamps, in the very moment of the British tn- 
umpb, and to rescue from their clutches a large body of 
their piisoners. These were proofs that the spii'it and 
enterprise of Carolina wero unsubdued by her misfor- 
tunes, whatever might be her deficiencies of physical 
strength, But her contest lay not entirely with the inva- 
der. Had this been the case, she had probahly been 
quite equal to her own defence, without needing succor 
from her sisters. Unhappily, the causes already men- 
tioned, raised an aimy within hei own liraitt., which was 
hostile to her independence Rising m then se\ eral dis- 
tricts, the loyalists took ample vengeance for their pre- 
vious quiet and forbeaianee A civil war raged in the 
country, of so despeiate a natuie, as to lead Greene, 
when describing' it, to say that the people pursued each 
other like wild beasti lathei than hke men Such is 
usually the chaiactei of civd wai The whole state was 
thus rendeied the aiena for unielenting conflict; and, 
preying upon each other with a blcepless feiocity, there 
were but few hands to oppose to those of the national 
invader. The Biitiih looked on grimly, glad of a strug- 
gle which relieved thtm fiom many of the toils of wai'j 
and were content to leave to their auxiliaries, the loyal- 
ists, the work of massacre, while they quietly possessed 
themselves of its fruits. It was not the least of the mer- 
its of the Carolina partisan generals, that they could de- 
tach from petty broils, and neighborhood conflict, any 
body of citizens, and rally them, with single aim, for the 
^■eat busines of national deliverance. That they should 
Btil! keep alive the spirit of pati-iotism, in the midst of 
civil wai', with a powerful enemy standing by to sustain 
the domestic factions by which the movement was op- 
posed, was in itself conclusive that the state might be 
rescued from foreign clutches, with only a respectable 
force of regulars, upon which to fall hack and rally, and 
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to which to bok for support an J succor against any over- 
whelming efforts of the foe. To have contiimed the con- 
8ict, by the native militia alone, so long under the walled 
places of the British, and with their troops everywhere 
in the field, was to afford the most encouraging hopes 
that, in the end, the latter must be driven from thoir con- 
quests. For such a warfare, perhaps, no general was 
better endowed by nature, or prepared by training, than 

Gh-eene. Patient, vigilant, collected never so eao-er 

for success, as to overiook the necessaiy means for ob- 
taining It— never so sanguine of victory as to forget tlie 
caprices of fortune, and the uncertain moods which usu- 
ally mark an unti-ained soldier— circumspect and cau- 
tious, in the last degree— he was, perhaps, the best cap- 
tain m the world to restrain and regulate the raw troops 
whom be had to manage— to curb their impetuosity, 
methodize their valor, and malce tJiem habitually provide 
against surprise, 

Greene did not close his eyes against the difficulties 
which now rose up in his path at every mo t He 
found himself, on taking command of the army d 

by few encouragements. The army itself w k 1 

eton— the mere wi-eck of an army— few ii ml 
vvithout clothing, arms, or ammunition. It c d b t 

nme hundred and seventy continentals, and on h d 

and thirteen militia. This was the force wh ] 1 e 
found awaiting him at Charlotte. There wa a m 11 
force, but better provided, sei-ving as an ind p It 
command under Morgan, which had been detached by 
Gates, and was now actually operating in South Caro- 
lina, and in the neighborhood of [he British gamson 
at Camden. This force consisted of four companies. 
Which had been drafted from the regiments to serve as 
hght infantry; a body of seventy cavalry, under Colonel 
W ashington ; and a small corps of sixty rifles, under 
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Major Rose. We shall have occasion to speak of thia 
command Jiereafter. With his aiiuy weak and ill pro- 
viiled, Greene found himself among friends who were 
loo much abashed by ill fortune and inferior means, to 
be confident themselves in hope, or to encourage him to 
boldness. His enemies, on the other hand, warmed with 
I victories, were flushed with exultation, and 
_;, in the confi.i3ence of numbers, on every aide. 
When he looked toward South Carolina, the region 
which he was to penetrate, he found it everywhere over- 
awed by British gari'isons. Its stixmg points were every- 
where seized upon and fortified. Lord Cornwallis bad 
planted himself, with the main body of his aimy, at 
Winnsborough. This post enabled him to complete his 
chain of fortified places, " from Georgetown to Augusta, 
in a circle, the centre of which would have been about 
Beaufort, in South Carolina, equidistant from Charies- 
ton and Savannah. These posts consisted of George- 
town, Camden, Winnsborough, Ninety-Six, and Augusta. 
Within this circle was an interior chain, at the distance 
of about half the radius, consisting of Fort Watson on 
the road to Camden, Motte's house and Granby on the 
Congaree. Dorchester and Orangeburg, on the road both 
to Ninety-Sis and Granby, were fortified as posts of 
rest and deposite on the line of communication ; as was 
Monk's Corner, or Biggin church, and some other small 
posts on that to Camden." These posts were all judi- 
ciously chosen, at once for procuring supplies, maintain- 
ing communications, and overawing the country. The 
British ai'my was divided among these several places, on 
the assumption by Greene of the charge of the debris of 
tlie southern army. They consisted of something more 
than five thousand men, and employed themselves, at all 
these posts, in recruiting from the tory settlements — a 
business in which they were uncommonly BnccessfuL 
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Their sti-engtli underwent a lai-ge increase on the atriTal 
of Greene, being reinforced by a force of nearly three 
thnusand men, under General Lealie, who was, in conae- 
quence, diverted from Virginia to Charleston ; thus pi-e- 
Benting an overwhelming preponderance of force against 
tlie American general, which it was difficult to meet. 

ind-i — calm, equable, well-trained, and 
—quickly rose to the exigency before it. To 
11 the wants of his men, and to cast about for the 
I of supply, were joint operations of the same 
thought. Clothing, in particular, v/as the great necessity. 
The nakedness of the soldiers was the firet impressive 
fact that met his eyes Many of them could not be seen 
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rant of tlie sources wliich shall provide for the e'^igencjes 
of the morrow. Without a maike or mon y with 
which to enter it — without the pre ent meina for trans- 
porting supplies — and with an am j cons a ly c aving, 
and as constantly required to serve n Bp te of c aving, 
the genius of the best general in the vo d m gl t have 
succumbed beneath his anxieties, unless auppoited by 
a generous faith, that hopes everything in a I'ight cause, 
and from a steady compliance with the requisitiona of 
country and duty. 

It was fortunate for Greene that he was consoled and 
strengthened against ttese tiials and anxieties, by the 
support and society of some of the most select and 
noble spirits in the army. His officers wore the picked 
men of the country — brave, entei-prising, full of expe- 
dients, resolute, generous, and ardent in their sympathies. 
Morgan, famous as a partisan, distinguished at Quebec 
and Saratoga; Otho Williams, who had been chiefly 
instrumental in saving the wreck.of Gates's army; Lee 
and Washington, renowned for the spirit ami enterprise 
which marked their respective characters and commands; 
'Kosciusko, a chief of European fame, and one of the 
best engineers in the service. Those, in their several 
depai-tments, were scarcely to be equalled ; and, with 
Carriiigton in the quartermaster's, and Davies in the 
commissariat department, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that everything which might be done by mortal 
ability, under like circumstances, must be within the 
province of his performanpe. When, to these aids and 
allies, we add the names of such partisan officers, among 
the militia, as have never been sui-passed — Marion, 
Sumter, Pickens, Henderson, and others — we may natu- 
rally look for achievements, of as mucii enterprise and 
laring as belong to the fortunes of any fighting iriny 
amoDg any people. 
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The region of countiy in which be was to act, required 
the very best, and the most various, military capacity. 
Unlike the north, it was a region in which the vicissitudes 
were equally sudden and extreme. In the noilb, the 
iields of controveisy were few; the chief points of 
progress obvious; the means of communication ready; 
the game always tolerably apparent to the least skilful 
strategist. There, the population was dense, and intel- 
ligence was transmitted with great rapidity. For the 

furnished, and particularly where the military chest was 
more amply supplied with the means of payment, than 
was the case when the war was transferred to the south. 
Til most respects, the theatre of action in the latter region 
was totally unlike that of the north. Here, the popula- 
tion was sparsely settled ; the counti-y, in large tracts, 
desolate and unproductive; the roads few; the forests 
unbroken; the swamps impassable; the rivers liable to 
frequent overflow ; foj'aging remote and difficult ; intel- 
lig^ence slow to arrive; the people nearly equally divided 
in opinion — implacable and fierce in their resentments — 
always lettless, and always suspicious accordingly; and 
the circumstances, taken together, of such a sort, as to 
leave an army at no moment perfectly secure from a 
capital disaster. 

It was the peculiar faculty of Greene, to study care- 
fully the scene of action, and to adopt his policy to its 
conditions. His explorations of the country were singu- 
larly searching and thorough. Under his requisitions, 
the Dan was surveyed by Carrington, the Yadkin by 
General Stevens, and ibe Catawba by Kosciusko; and 
these surveys, which he thus commanded, are supposed 
to be the firet which ever revealed, to any extent, the 
characteristics of the . several rivers. They proved, in 
the sequel, of immense importance to the progress of his 
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firms. Magazines wpie e'ltablished af the head of the 
Catawba, by which be biought the tneini of tub- 
sistence moie immediately within the hne which he 
had fixed upon as thi, ba^e of his opetitions He 
renewed his enticaties to the authontiea oi" the eeveia] 
states within his piovmce, urging the necessity of imme- 
diate Bujiphes, and the most enei^Ptic e\.eitions, foi the 
future. He counselled, in the embodiment of the militia, 
that lesort shonld be hid to the diaught,in piefeience to 
any other form of proceeding ; and, in his letters on this 
subject and others, employs a tone, and throws out sug- 
gestions, which have for their object something beyond the 
matters which they immediately discuss. In plain terms, 
he seeks to prepare the several governments, which he 
addresses, for that more decisive exercise of authority 
which he, himself, was resolved to adopt in the conduct 
of iJie war. It belonged to the same policy that ho 
should seasonably begin to enforce that discipline among 
hia troops, which, though essential to their efficiency, 
had yet been, hitherto, disregarded. It had been the 
custom of the ti-oops to come and go, almost at pleasure ; 
to retire to their homes without leave, and to stay with- 
out limit. For this offence he assigned the penalty of 
death, and rigidly enforced it. The first offender, afl^er 
the practice had been forbidden, was made a summary 
example, being shot at the head of the army, which was 
drawn out to witness the painful spectacle. It was a 
terrible lesson, but one rendered necessary by a duo 
regard to discipline. 

Fi-om his camp at Charlotte, Greene prepared to draw 
nigher to the scene of moie active operations. The duty 
of selecting a camp of watch and repose ; whei-e, without 
slumbering, the army could yet be tolerably secure ; and 
where, vrithout engaging in conSict, they could yet be 
kept constantly reminded of the necessity of preparing 
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for it; — was confided to Koaciuako. The spot was cho 
son at the junction of Hick's creek with the Great Pee 
Dee, and hero the aiiny anived on the 26th of Deceinher. 
On the same day that the aiiny was put under marching 
oixlei'S for this point, the detachment under Morgan was 
ordered to crosa the Catawba, and approach the position 
of Lord Cornwallis at Winns borough. Speaking of 
his new camp, the object of his movement, and the ad 
vantages derived from it, we gather the following sura 
mary from Greene himself : " I am hei-e in my camp of 
repose, improving the discipline and spirits of my men 
and the opportunity for looking about me. I am well 
satisfied with this movement, for it has answered thus 
fai- all the purposes for which I intended it. It makes 
the most of my inferior force, for it compels my adversaiy 
to divide his, and holds him in doubt as to his own line of 
conduct. He can not leave Morgan behind him to come 
at me, or his posts of Ninety-Six and Augusta would be 
exposed. And be can not chase Morgan far, or prose- 
cute his views upon Virginia while I am here with the 
whole countiy open before me. I am aa near to Charles- 
ton as he is, and ae near to Hillsboi-ough as 1 was at Char- 
lotte ; so that I am in no danger of being cut off from my 
reinforcements, while an uncertainty as to my future de- 
signs has made it neceasaiy to leave a large detachment 
of the enemy's late reinforcements in Charleston, and 
move the rest up on this side the Wateree. But, although 
there is nothing to obsti-uct ray maixh to Charleston, I 
am far from having such a design in contemplation, in 
the present relative positions and strength of the two ar- 
mies. It would be puttingit in the power of my enemy 
to compel me to fight him. At present my operations 
must bo in the country where the rivers are fordable, and 
tn guard against the chance of not being able to choose 
my ground. , . . Below the falls [of Pee Dee], all tlirough 
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this country, from tlic Allegany to the aeacoast, and from 
the Chesapeake to Georgia, the country is champaign, 
and presenting no passes tliat can be held by an inferior 
force. The rivers are deep, and their banks covered with 
impassable swamps, across which, at long intervals, roads 
have been constructed, which afford the only avenues of 
retreat. 1 can not venture to get entangled among the 
difficulties they present, until I can tnm upon my enemy 
and fight him when I please." 

Thus, of the objects and advantages of his position. 
Hear him now, in the same breath, on the subject of his 
condition and resources : " I find the difficulties of snb- 
Bisting an army far beyond all anticipation. Even 
here, where the inhabitants ai-e generally well disposed, 
they will not gather in their crops from the field, because 
depositing their grain in their barns exposes it to be 
seized by then fiiends or burnt by ticir enemies. It is 
haj-d to stand so much m need of friends, and be com- 
pelled to euboiRt oui-aelvcs by means so well Calculated 
to convert fiiends into enemies. But we have not a shil- 
ling of money, and must collect subsistence by force, or 
disband. I have had an opportunity of learning the force 
of the loyalists in these states, and the parts of the coun- 
try in which they reside, and their numbers and zeal pre- 
sent a formidable obstacle to our future measures. On 
the other hand, the whig population has been greatly re- 
duced by the numbere that have fled from the distress 
tliat friends and foes have heaped on them. The enemy 
are now recmiting in all parts of this state, and the com- 
mand of gold, aided by the public disti-eas and loyal feel- 
ing, has been too successful in promoting the project of 
making one conquest the stepping-stone to another. At 
present tbey are in possession of all the fertile and popu- 
lous parts of South Carolina, and until circumstaiicea 
will admit of my penetrating into the heart of the coun- 
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try, to meet and figlit him, we shall have to operate in a 
COUI1I17 that has been exhausted and depopulated by the 
swarms of mounted militia that have been impoveiishing 
rather than defending it. Yet I should feel no appre. 
hensions for the event, had I a prospect of being sup- 
portej by a permanent force. But North Carolina Las 
not a man on foot, and Virginia only a few raw and na- 
ked troops, and those enlisted foi' a short time. The fine 
troops of Maryland and Delaware, enlisted for the war, 
are now reduced, comparatively, to a handful, and. Gen- 
eral Gist gives me no hope of an early reinforcement 
from that quaiter. Noith Carolina seems disposed to 
assist us, bat her councils are so distracted that I can 
not hope much from her efforts. The whigs will not 
serve unless the tories are compelled, and the tories are 
too Bti-ong to be driven, or, if forced to take the field, will 
run away, deseit, or betray us. Vizginia, without money 
and without credit, I fear can do little more ; and in both 
states, militia substitutes are too much in demand to leave 
materials for enlisting an array, except for very limited 
periods." 

These extracts will afford a sufficient idea of the kind 
and extent of the embarrassments which beset the com- 
mander of the southern army at his camp of repose. 
Here, howevei", he was now joined by the long-expected 
legion of Colonel Lee, from Virginia, a fine body, equally 
made up of horse and foot, admirably equipped, of three 
hundred men. At the same time, and from the same 
quai-ter, came Colonel Greene, with a body of four hun- 
dred recruits. A thousand more recruits had been raised 
iu Virginia, but they could not be sent into the field, from 
very nakedness. Those who were sent, though march- 
ing in the depth of winter, were clad only in summer 
garments of the meanest description, and chiefly made 
of liaeii. 
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The'arrival of Lee at the camp on the Pee Dee, ena- 
bled Greene to attempt an expedition which he had con- 
templated before. This was an enterprise against 
Gi^-.Tgetown, one of a scries in which the enemy sliould 
be struck at in detail, in which Lee should operate in 
conjunction with Marion. The famous partisan had been 
busy all the while, in his particular way and province. 
Morgan and Marion were in motion about the same time. 
The former, not strong enough to attempt the post at 
Winnshorough, contented himself with keeping Lord 
Comwallis anxious about its safety, while achieving some 
small surprises against the tories in the neighborhood of 
Ninety-Six. Marion, having Lee with him, succeeded 
measurably in the attempt on Georgetown. The place 
was sm-prised, but, from a failure of proper concert be- 
tween the assailing parties, and the want of aitillery, it 
was not in their power to retain it, or to gather the best 
results from the advantages which had been vroii. 

The attempt upon this post, to be followed up by oth- 
ci-s, had for its object to divert the attention of the enemy 
from Morgan to the danger of his garrisons in the low 
country. The surprise of Georgetown was not, accord- 
ingly, a simple covji de main, but a fii'st step in the pros- 
ecution of a gi-eat plan which should fetter the enterprise 
of the British general, distract his regards, and prevent 
him from that contemplated march upon Virginia, from 
Carolina, which now constituted the leading policy with 
Comwallis. To detain him in North Carolina, until an 
army of sufficient strength and discipline could be raised 
to encounter him, was the design and desire of Greene. 
The ineasnres pursued for this puipose, soon began to 
disturb the repose of Comwallis, and to compel his at- 
iention to the course of Morgan. 

The latter, meanwhile, had taken post on the hanks of 
the Pacolet, where he was joined by a considerable body 
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of the militia of tlic Carolinas. He Lad scarcely made 
his appeai"ance in the neighborhood before he had an op- 
portonity of striking at a strong body of loyalista who 
had advanced from the Savannah to the Fair Forest. Hb 
sent Colonel Washington, with bis cavalry, and a couple 
of hundred mounted militia under Colonel M'Call, who, 
by rapid riding, came upon them in the neighborhood of 
Ninety-Six, and struck at them with such emphasis as to 
kill two thirds of their numbet. The sui-prise was com- 
plete, and the punishment sufficiently sanguinaiy. Avail- 
ing' liimself of the fact that bis appearance was totally 
unexpected in a neighborhood which swai-med with en- 
emies, and was covered by a strong British post, he suc- 
ceeded in the attempt to surprise the stockade foit of 
General Cunningham, and to scatter the gairiaon. These 
enterprises, almost at his threshold, disquieted Coiiiwal- 
lis, whose light troops and cavalry, under Tarlcton, were 
then unprofitahly urging the pursuit of Sumter, al'lor the 
battle-field of Blackstocks. Corawallis felt the evil moral 
influences of such audacity on the pait of the Americans, 
to say nothing of the direct injury to the service, in the 
slaughter of auxiliaries and the cutting off of his s'jp- 
plies. Taileton, accordingly, received his orders to 
" push Morgan to the utmost." To enable him to do so, 
to effectual purpose, Comwallis divided his forces with 
him, intending, while Tarleton either destroyed Morgan, 
or drove him out of the state, which he thought most 
likely, to move forward rapidly himself, and, throwing 
himself across the path of the American general, cut him 
off from liis place of retreat, and compel him to suri-en- 
der. Leslie, meanwhile, with another body of troops, 
was to march up the east side of the Catawba, and inter- 
pose to prevent Greene from doing anything for the sup- 
port of iiis brigades. 

But, events are not within human calculation. They 
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wej-e aeatined to disappoint the plans of the Eng-lish 
general. Tarleton obeyed the commands of liis superior 
with due diligence ; and, with his usual celerity, set forth 
in pui-sutt of Morgan. He had with him, in this pursuit, 
ohout eleven hundred men, five hundi-ed of whom con- 
stituted that formidable legion which had hitherto ti-av- 
evseJ the countiy with almost unvaiying success. His 
field-pieces were served by a detachment of the royal 
artillery, Morgan's force did not quite equal this in 
numbers, consisting, in all, of nine hundred and seventy 
men, of whom six hundred were miiitia. But these 
militia were now somewhat experienced, and they were 
under leaders, such as Pickens and M'Call, in whom 
they had the utmost confidence, and who knew exactly 
how to manage them. Still, the superioi-ity in artillery 
and cavaliy, was too greatly with Tarleton to reader it 
prudent to await his encounter ; and, very loath to do 
BO, Morgan retired at his approach. The pursuit waa 
commenced on the ISth of January, 1781. Morgan 
might have escaped his pursuer ; but he really had no 
desire to do so — was chock full of fight, and only desired 
to find for his mood a proper field and fitting opportunity. 
In Ihis temper of mind, as may be supposed, it was not 
difficult for Tarleton — widi whom, hitherto, in the plen- 
itude of good fortune, it had been only to see to con- 
quer — "to bring him to the scratch." The American 
brigadier awaited his enemy on tho banks of the 
Tliicketty. 

Believing that Morgan was only solicitous to escape, 
and resolved upon the honors of a coup de main, Tarle- 
ton pushed forward precipitately on the 17th of January, 
and came upon the Americans — not in the hmry and 
confusion of a flight, but coolly posted, with the break- 
fast things just removed, and every man ready, refreshed 
by a hearty moniing nioal, and not averse to a very 
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different encounter. The British were fatigued by a five 
houre' march, the ti-oops of Morgan refreshed by a rest of 
quite the same duration, to say nothing of tlie breakfast. 
But Tarleton, flattei-ed by frequent successes, and, in some 
degree, the spoilea child of fortune, was not the man to 
wait. Morgan gave him advantages which, had be been 
another sort of enemy, his pi-udence would have scarcely 
yielded. Hia gi-ound was upon an eminence, gently 
ascending for three or four hundred yards, and covered 
with an open wood. On the ci-own of this eminence he 
posted the Maryland regulars, nearly three hundred in 
number ; in line, on their right, two companies of Vir- 
ginia militia, and a coi-ps of Georgians : making, in all, 
some four hundred and thirty men. This line, which 
was the rear, was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard. A body of picked Carolina militia, nearly 
three hundred in number, commanded by Pickens, was 
posted, in open order, some one hundred and iiily yards 
in advance of the line of Howard ; and, in front of these, 
was another body of militiamen, one hundred and fifty 
more, scattered, as riflemen, loosely along the whole front. 
These had their particular duties assigned them, suf- 
cientty understood in the words that passed among 
themselves— "Mark the epaulettes!" and admirably did 
they mark them. It was by this process, only, that Mor- 
gan could equalize the superiority of the enemy, derived 
fi-om his greater strength in cavalry, and the presence 
of bis artilleiry, of which the Americana bad none. The 
Amei-ican resei-ve, one hundred and fifty in number, con- 
sisted of Washington's and M'Call's cavalry, and was 
posted behind an eminence iu the rear of tho second 

Tarleton's attempt to reconnoitre was foiled by the 
fatal discharges of the scattered riflemen. His cavalry 
advanced, accordingly, and drove them into the firaC line. 
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but not until they liad tauglit their enemy to tremble 
unaer the keen cloao aim and destructive fire of their 
rifles. Steadily advancing under the lire of his aitillery, 
Tarleton pressed foi-ward. The militia under Pickens, 
commanded to deliver their fii'e at fifty yards, coolly 
awaited the British approach, and obeyed their instruc- 
tions to the letter. " Here," according to the admission 
of an officer in the Mainland line, " the battle was 
gained." So terrible a fire as met the advancing enemy, 
has seldom been delivered on the field of battle. Tl.e 
officers, in particular, paid dearly for the epaulettes they 
wore ; while a liberal proportion of the troops by wliom 
they were followed, bit the dust in company with their 
gallant leaders. The sei-vice done which was required 
at their hands — for it was not expected that they should 
Btand the charge of the bayonet — the militia yielded to 
the pressure of the enemy's battle, and left the way open 
to the second line. The shouts of the British declared 
their confidence in the affair as in a battle already won, 
and hurried foi-waid in a degree of disorder, which soon 
betrayed the evil consequence, to their ranks, of the loss 
which they had sustained in officers. The fire of the 
second lino opened upon them, and staggered them while 
they were thus disordered, and, for nearly thirty minutes, 
it was maintained with constancy and serious effect. 
Still, tho assailing cohimn ad%-anced, striving to dress and 
move steadily forward to tho charge ; hut with so mucl" 
hesitation, that the British commander was compelled to 
bring the 71st regiment into line upon his loft, while 
his cavahy swept forward agEunst the American light. 
Morgan perceived the necessity of guarding his flank. 
But hia rosei-ve, under Washington, was already busy in 
covering the retreating militia, who, pursued by the 
enemy's horse, and having to traverse the whole front 
of the second line, upon which they were ordered to 
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rally, were, necessarily, greatly exposed to this Janger. 
To repulse the assailants, and to cover the militia while 
they rallied, was the work of a few moments with 
Washington: but, these moments were big with the 
issue of tbe day. A retrograde movement of the con- 
tinental line, occasioned by a mistake in orders, had 
neatly lost the victory so nearly won. The British line, 
beholding this retrograde, confounded it with a flight, and 
mshed forward with shouts of triumph, as to a victory. 
And such it might have been, but for the fact that, in 
pursuing the enemy's cavalry some distance beyond 
the British line, "Washington had found their right 
flank entirely exposed to liim, and had a fair view of 
the confusion prevailing in their ranks. It was at the 
lucky moment, %vhen the retrograde movement of the 
American line was becoming too much accelerated for 
precision, that a messenger ftom Washington delivered 
these few words : "They are coming on like a mob; give 
them a fire, and I will charge them." "Pace about!" 
was the instant order along the line. " Give them a 
single fire, and the victory is ours." Pickens, with hia 
militia, appeared on the hill at this moment, to unite in 
effectual obedience to this command. It was obeyed 
from left to right. With teiTible effect did the lightning 
etream forth from the levelled muzzles, at the moment 
when their enemies, I'apidly I'ushing forward and tumul- 
tuously shouting, were within thirty paces only. Tho 
presented bayonet followed up the fire; and, as the 
glittering blades of the opposing ranks were interlocked, 
the Biilish dropped their weapons and fell upon their 
faces. The victory was won. The rifles of Pickens's 
militia, and the sahres of Washington's cavalry, finished 
the business of the day; and thus ended the famous 
battle of the Cowpens. 

The enemy lost one hundred and fifty in killed and 
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wotiiK^ed, and four hundreJ prisoners. Of the Ameri- 
cans, but eleven were killed and sixty-one wounded. 
Morgan retiied with two field-pieces, eight hundred 
muskets, two stands of coloi-s, thirty-five baggage-wag- 
ons, tents, and ammunition, and one hundred dragoon 
horses — the trophies of his victory. 
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Morgan's Retreat befbra Comwallia. — 8i-eene joins him on tliB Catawba. 
— Condidmi of the American Army.— Militia collects nnder Davidson.— 
Briiiah pass tlie Catawba— Denlh of Daviason.— Morgan retreats- 
Passes the Yadldn.—SkinniBh with the ILearguard.— Anecdote of Greene. 

The victory of Morgan was complete, but it was one 
upon which lie did not venture to repose. Cornwallis, 
he well knew, was in force, at a distance of but twenty- 
five miles, and this space would easily be overcome by 
the fugitive cavalry of the British conveying tlie tidings 
of theii" own disaster, Reasoning from what should be 
done in such case, he had every reason to suppose that 
Cornwallis would put his whole anny in pursuit. He 
halted upon the battle-field, accordingly, only long 
enough to refresh his men and secure his prisoners ; and 
hurried across Broad river that very evening leaving 
Pickens, with a sufiicient detachment of his mounted mi- 
litia, to buiy the dead and provide for the wounded. 
With the dawn of morning he was again upon the march, 
pressing, with all haste, to throw the rising waters of the 
Catawba between his pursuers and himself. Foitune, 
and some unnecessary delays on the part of Corawallis, 
facilitated his objects. Had the latter set off" in immedi- 
ate pursuit, discarding all cumbrous baggage, all unne- 
cessary materiel, the victoiy of Morgan, burdened as he 
was, with his spoils and pursuei-s, might have availed him 
little. But one or more precious days were lost by the 
British commander; and, when he approached the Cataw- 
ba, he found Morgan already on the opposite side, at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, with the river roused by freshets. 
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roaring and swelling, aa an obstacle between them. 
Greene, meanwhile, apprized of the victoiy of his briga- 
dier, and apprehensive for his safety — pushed aa he had 
reason to fear he wouldbe, by the utmost exertionsofCom- 
wallis — set out, with all speed, to join him. His efforts 
were more successful than those of his enemy. His 
celerity of movement alone saved him from the dangers 
of a progi'ess through a country, almost equally occu- 
pied with friends and foes, which he traveraed for a 
space of nearly a hundred and fifty miles, and almost 
without an escort. He had put his army under march- 
ing ordere, but felt too greatly the importance of being 
pei-sonally at the point of action, at the moment of great- 
est exigency, to await their movements. His hope was, 
not yet to cross weapons with Comwallis, but simply to 
oppose and foil his generalship ; save Morgan, if possible, 
and so hang upon the akiits of the enemy, hlto a threat- 
ening thunder-cloud, as to paralyze Lis enterprises until 
the moment which should make him ready for the fight. 
To ci-oss weapons with Cornwallis now, was quite beyond 
his strength. This was tlie conviction that qualified the 
delight which he felt at the recent victory. It was I'ne 
of which ho could take no advantage ; and he stood, tan- 
talized with the opening, which, with an adequate army, 
would have been offered him by the field of Cowpens, and 
the purposeless and unpi-ofitable pursuit of the British. 
His nominal force, including that of Morgan and the 
militia, did not exceed seventeen hundred men ; while 
the strength of Cornwallis, joined by Leslie, must have 
considerably exceeded that number. In equipments, 
dress, discipline, and munitions of war, the superiority of 
the latter was very much greater still. In money, Greene 
was still poorer than in men ; not a hard dollar being in 
the money-chest, even for tlie most impoitanl necessity 
of an ai'my — secret intelligence. 
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But, with ilttle to encourage, he was still hopeful, 
With tho waters of the Catawha voaiing between tlie 
two^ ai-mies, and forbidding the faither pursuit of the 
British, he busied himself in recmiting the militia. 
With a considerable number of recniits, he might even 
venture, when the river subsided, to disjjute the passage 
with the enemy, and to this labor he addressed himself 
with his habitual energy, "It is my only wish to be 
upon an equal footing with Lord Cornwallis, and if 
I do not give you a good account of him, I will 
agree to be subject to your censure." Such was his 
language to "Washington. Again, he says; "I am 
not without hopes of ruining Lord Cornwallis, if he 
persists in his mad scheme of pushing through the coun- 
try." To effect this object, Greene required a well-ap- 
pointed army of five thousand infantiy and eight hundred 
or a thousand hoi-se, equipped for active operations. 
" Such a force, assisted by the auxiliary aid of tho mili- 
tia, would prove superior to any force the enemy could 
maintain in the field in this quarter." The militia was 
forthcoming, but there was no maintenance for them. 
"There is," says he, " a great spirit of enterprise pre- 
vailing among the militia of these southern states ;" but 
they fluctuated in their periods of service, going and 
coming at pleasure, as well they might do, when they 
not only got no pay, but were without clothing or pro- 
visions. "Early in January, several hundreds of the 
troops actually could not appear at drill, or peiform 
guard duty, for want of clotliing." — " More than half our 
numbers are, in a manner, naked; so much so that wo 
can not put them on the least kind of duty. Indeed, 
there is a gretU number that have not a rag of clothes on 
tJiem, except a little piece of blanket, in the Indian form, 
around tlieir tcaisfs." That men, under such conditions, 
should be found in camp at all, is passing wonderful. 
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Greene made the most of his resources, and bore up 
against hh difficulties with exemplary fortitude and skill. 
To secure tlie prisoners taken by Morgan, was a first 
object, and, to do tbis without lessening the nutneiieal 
strength of his ai'iny, was not less important. They had 
been properly sent forward in advance, by Morgan, as 
soon as he had eiFected the passage of the Catawba ; but 
there was still a long journey to pei-form before a place 
could be reached wheie they would be secure from res- 
cue. It happened that the term of service of the Vir- 
ginia militia was nearly out. Greene employed them 
during the remaining intei-val of duty, to take charge of 
the prisoners, and conduct them to Virginia. He was 
thus enabled to secure his prize without losing the ser- 
vice of a single man. Ordera had previously been given 
for effecting a junction, at Salisbury, of his force with 
that of Morgan. He had prepared for this junction, col- 
lected and camped his provisions, where they lay away 
from the contemplated route ; called in his detachments ; 
given ordera to convey stores and valuable property to 
the interior from the seaboard ; and, in order the more 
securely to provide for the chances of retreat, instructed 
his quartermaster-general to forni a magazine on the 
Roanoke, and hold his boats in readiness for transporta- 
tion on the Dan. Despatches to the several goveniora 
of the southern states, to supply their several quotas— 
to Steuben, to hasten his recruits— and to the mount- 
aineei-s along the frontier ranges of the Carohnas and 
Virginia, to come forward and renew tlie glonous exam- 
ples of courage and patriotism which they had shown at 
king's mountain-were among the thousand details 
which fui-nished employment, at this period of exigency, 
to his comprehensive and indefatigable mmd. ^ 

To resume. Greene's exertions to collect a sufficient 
aody of militia for the defence of the passage of the Ca 
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tawba, was not successful, and the stream now began to 
fill. It was evident that the moment would soon approach 
when the British army would begin to move ; and all that 
could be done was to retard his passage, and cripple him as 
much as possible, while the force of Morgan disappeared. 
For this object. General Davidson, with three hundred 
mounted riflemen, forming a corps of obsei-vation, were 
to watch and dispute the passage of the river, while a 
similar force, also militia riflemen, were scattered along 
the bank, bo as to keep eye and aim upon all of the sev- 
eral fords by which the enemy might attempt to cross 
Greene remained with these, in order to bring them off" 
as soon as the passage was effected ; while Morgan, at 
Bealy's ford, and six miles nearer the place of rendez- 
vous (which was designated, and on the road to Salisbury, 
some sixteen miles from the Catawba), was prepared to 
march at tho first signal. He did so, hastily and in 
silence, on the evening of the 31st of January. The 
river was now falling quite as rapidly as it had risen ; 
no more militia wore to be expected, and the British 
were preparing to force the passage. After several feints, 
and false demonstrations, the better to deceive the Amer- 
lean riflemen as to the true course which he meant tc 
take in crossing the Catawba, Comwallis, at length, a; 
midnight, on the first of February, approached the fon 
called M'Cowan's with the main body of his army. This 
as a private passage, but little frequented, afforded the best 
prospect of effecting a surprise of the Americans. "While 
be attempted the ford in person, he despatched his favor- 
ite colonek, Webster and Tarieton, with a strong de- 
tachment, to cross at Bealy's, the ford which Mor- 
gan had so recently abandoned. Of course, there was 
no obstacle to the passage of this detachment, which 
reached the opposite banJis in safety. Davidson, mean- 
while, having command of the American riflemen, main 
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tained his station along the baiika which commanded the 
ford at M'Cowan'a. He had not been deceived by the 
rme of the British general, and maintained for him a 
vigilant watch, which, but for the choice of the time for 
cj-oasing, and an accident which, seeming to threaten, had 
leally helped the enemy, would have enabled him to ex- 
act a heavy toll of blood for the passage. Cornwallis 
judiciously chose the night-time to effect his object. 
There was no proper employment of the rifle in the 
dark; and, in its shadows, the troops were but partially 
conscious of the appalling aspect of a stream live hun- 
di-ed yards in width, foaming tumultuous over its une- 
qual bed of i-ocks, overturning men and horses, sweep 
ing the strongest from their feet, and leaving them inca" 
pable of defence from their assailants, secure and steady 
on the river. - Their fate must have been inevitable had 
the passage been attempted in bioad daylight. But Corn- 
wallis detei-mined wisely. The beads of his columns 
entered the river about the dawn of day, but the day 
opened in storm and rain, and objects were scarcely 
visible except when near at hand. Davidson, knowing 
the ford, had posted his men to receive them where they 
should approach the ea&tern bank. Crouching among 
the trees and bushes that lined the river, they waited 
anxiously for the moment when they should each be able 
to select the object for his aim. But, in the darkness ana 
confusion of the scene, the strife and roar of raging wa- 
ters, and the dense mists of the falling rain, the guide of 
the British lost his way, became alarmed, and finally fled, 
leaving the column to make its forward progress as they 
could. This saved them. They wandered out of the 
track, and, though getting into much deeper water, yet 
succeeded in reaching the shore at a point where they baa 
not been expected, and where no preparations had been 
mede for them Davidson was soon apprized of this mis- 
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fortune, and proceeded, with all haste, to repair it, by shift- 
ing hia position, and bringing bis rides to bear upon them 
in front. His movement was made with equal judgment 
ani3 despatch, but, incautiously exposing himself, in tho 
glaie of his own fires, he sunk, mortally wounded, under 
a volley from the British platoons. His rifles, however, 
were not idlo. Wherever they could bring an enemy 
within range, tiiey covered him with a fatal finger. 
Lieutenant-Oolonel Hall, leading the light-infantiy ofthe 
British, was among their slain, and Coj-nwallis himself 
had a nariow escape, his horse having been killed under 
him. A shaip conflict, which preceded the fall of Da- 
vidson, was tetmmated m his death, and leaving the pas- 
sage free, which they could no longer successfully de- 
fend, tho militia dispelled m search of safety. A small 
body of these, not more than a hundred in number, 
stopped at a tavern some ten miles from the scene of 
conflict, and, suppo.sing themselves safe, prepared to take 
refreshment. They had nearly paid dearly for their in- 
discretion. The approach of Tai-letoti compelled them 
to take to their horses. Fortunately, their videttes gave 
the alarm in season, and, accustomed to deliver their fire 
on hoi-seback, almost as well as on foot, the Americana 
gave him a Paithian reception, shooting as they fled, and 
dashed away into forests which he did not think it advi 
sable to penetrate. Seven men and twenty horses fell at 
this single fire ; wliich the British colonel avenged in the 
wanton massacre of a few old men and boys upon whom 
he fell in this expedition, and who neither offered, nor 
meditated resistance. 

The militia of Davidson dispersed for a time, after the 
fall of their general. But seven miles from the tavern 
where Tarleton had his encounter with a part of them, 
bo little knew that Greeno vrith his suite, but without 
any otiier escort, remained in waiting for t/iem. At a 
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single daah, and with but twenty men, he might have 
pounced upon thia more important prey. Greene waited 
for Davidson and his militia in vain. Ho ling'eved till 
midnight, beforfe he learned the fate of that brave officer 
and the dispersion of his troops. Then, with a heavy 
heart, he proceeded to Salisbury, where he an'ived, 
exhausted in body, and humhled and distressed in spir- 
,its. Here it was, that one of those incidents occurred, 
of which the revolutionary history in the sou the vn 
states can boast so njany, in which woman shows ber- 
aelf not less the angel of patriotism than of charity 
and love. As Greene made his appearance at Steele's 
tavern, the disordered state of his garments, the stiff- 
ness of his limbs, the languor of his movements, the 
dejection of his mood and manner, became painfully 
apparent to every eye. Approaching him, as he alighted 
from his horse, his friend. Dr. Read, addresaed liim with 
inquiries of most anxious solicitude ; to wbich he replied, 
not able to repress his anguish, that he came alone, 
exhausted, penniless, and hungry. The reply did not 
escape the ears of the excellent landlady. His breakfast 
was soon prepared and smoking; and he had scarcely 
finished it, when she presented herself, closed the door 
of the apartment, and, producing a small bag of specie 
in each hand, she foreed them upon fiim. " Take them," 
said the noble creature ; " you will need, and I can do 
without the money." Never did help come at a better 
season. An acquisition so important to the public ser- 
vice, was not to be rejected through scruples of mere 
delicacy; and Greene rose from the breakfast-table, no 
longer penniless — no longer succumbing to the condition 
which had made him feel himself so utterly alone. The 
obligation was afterward repaid, A few words expressed 
the gratitude of the American general. He had not 
time for more. His fnends warned him against the 
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numbei-3 and the hostility of the loyalists of this region, 
j-endered doubly eager and active in consequence of the 
approach of th«ir enemies; and he huriied with all 
expedition to rejoin the aitny, then about to effect tie 
passage of the Yadkin. 

It was now the aim of Lord Comwallis to repair the 
consequences of previous delays, by pushing his adver- 
eaiy with all possible rapidity. Once upon the same 
side of the river with the Americans, he proceeded to 
make a second sacrifice of all unnecessary baggage. 
Destroying his wagons, he was enabled to double the 
teams for his artillery, and to mount a considerable body 
of infantry. These he joined to his cavaliy, which he 
pushed forward under General O'Hara. His hope was 
now to overtake Morgan, before he could pass the Yad- 
kin. But Morgan's command, relieved by the miiiiia 
under Davidson, bad been gi-eatly refreshed by the halt 
made upon the Catawba ; and, having the stait of his 
eager adversary, and urged forward by Gh-eene, he 
pressed on with a celerity, which was rather increased 
than lessened, by a heavy rain-storm, which prevailed 
through the whole of a day and night. Greene knew 
that a sudden and great rise in the river would be the 
consequence of this rain, and was anxious t» secure the 
passage before the occutTence of an event which, if he 
could succeed in doing so, would insure his safety, and 
enable him to avoid that resort to a last stake, which it 
was the policy of the British genera! to compel. The 
latter concentrated all his resources upon the pui-suit, 
and his ti-oops obeyed his wishes with an alacrity, that 
showed how well they knew the importance of the prize. 
But their labors wei-e again taken in vain. Morcran 
!ached the Yadkin without having felt his enemy at hia 
5 that the provident forethought of 



heels ; and, here il 



Greene enabled him to reap all the benefits of his rapid 
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march. Boats had been collectetl, by hia orders, long 
in advance of the necessity which he yet foresaw ; and 
these, ranged along tlie liver at the several crossing- 
places, afforded him a quick passage of the Yadkin, 
whether his purpose he attack or defence. The infantry 
and baggage of the Americans were transported to the 
opposite shore without difficulty, and the stream was not 
yet sufficiently swollen to keep the cavahy from fording. 
Yet, so rapid had been the pursuit of O'Hara, with his 
powerful detachment of cavalry and mounted infantry, 
that be succeeded in crossing weapons with the Ameri- 
can rear-guard, which was composed entirely of militia 
of the country, before it could throw the river between 
itself and ihe enemy. This guard had been delayed, in 
consequence of its being joined by considerable numbers 
:>f the whigs of Salisbury, who, with their families, were 
compelled to fly, as a penalty of their patriotism, at the 
approach of the British. The baggage of these fugi- 
tives proved an incum^trauce ; but, though retarding 
their progress, it was not the proper policy of the Ameri- 
can general, looking to the future nq less than tlie pres- 
ent, to discard it from his protection. The baggage of 
the army had been passed; the army itself was in safety 
on the opposite side ; but, before the wagons of the fugi- 
tives could be got across, the enemy bi-oke upon them. 
But the militia stood their ground manfully. It was mid- 
night, and they were favored by the darkness, A sharp 
skirmish ensued, in which both sides claimed the advan- 
tage. That it belonged to the Americans, is beyond a 
doubt, since they gained their object, saved most of the 
wagons, and effected their oivn passage in safety and 
without loss; — a boast which it was not in the powor of 
the British to assert. 

OHara chafed vainly, upon one side of the river, at 
tlie security whicli his enemy enjoyed upon the other 
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A fruitless attempt to seize upon isome of the boats of 
ihe Amm-icaiis, increaasd his distemper. He was com- 
pelled to draw bndle and wait for the approach of liis 
superior. It whs not long before Corawailis, with the 
whole British army, appeared on the banks of the 
Yadkin. The prospect before him was sufficiently 
.mortifying. Thus far, his exertions had been taken in 
vain. Greene was in possession of all the boats, and 
the stream was now beyond its bounds, swollen by the 
rains, and no longer fordablo. The artillery was brought 
up, and long shot were employed to effect a passage 
which was not within the power of the soldiery. A 
furious cannonade was opened upon the American en- 
campment on the opposite hanks ; but it proved an idle 
wa,ste of ammunition. The camp waa sheltered behind 
a rising ground, while the rocks on the margin of the 
stream afforded croucliing-placea of sufficient security 
for the sentinels. The British general had all this can- 
nonading to himself In Morgan's command there was 
no artillery. The two pieces which had been taken at 
the Cowpens, placed in wagons, had been hurried on, 
with the prisoners, to Vii-ginia, He could, accordingly, 
return none of the distant civilities of the British, These 
do not seem to have occasioned much disquiet annong the 
Americans. It is related of Greene, for example, that he 
had taken up his quarters in a little cabin, which was pai'- 
tially sheltered by a pile of rocks, a small distance from 
the river. Here, while his military family were amusing 
themselves in drawing straws, or doing what else they 
thought proper to beguile the time, the general was 
more busily employed in preparing his despatches. At 
length, however, as if the British had guessed his hiding- 
place, and were anxious to disturb his occupation, their 
cannon were pointed to the cabin, the roof of which, 
alone, was apparent to their aim. Very soon the bullets 
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were seen to. strike tlie rocks in the rear, ami to skip 
about the neighborhooi!. Soon they traYOlled neaier 
and neai-ev, until the clupboai'dg of llie roof begaa to fly 
in all directions. What emotions these unruly visitere 
provoked in the minds of those who were at tlieir inno- 
cent games of Pnsh-pin and Jack Straw — the aids of 
the general — have not been reported ; but Greene, hira- 
seJf, is described as showing no sort of concern. He 
still wroie, heeding nothing but his despatches, and only 
turning from them to answer the numerous applications 
that were constantly addressed to him. His pen never 
rested but at the appearance of some new applicant, 
who i-eceived bis answer, distinguished hy equal calm- 
ness and precision ; the pen of tlie general being again 
Bet in motion tlie inonient of his departure. 
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IVntiiiQed Pursuit of the At 
fe Stand at Gullford^Cou 
through North Caiwhua.— DelndeB Comwallis, who parsoes a Detath- 
ment nnder Williams, while the main Anny of tbo Americana crosseB 
the aiver Dsu in Security. 

The British general, foi- a time, was nonplused. VVitli 
a, superior army, in better training' and condition, within 
striking distance of his enemy, he was yet compelled to 
look on, without being able to strike a blow. It was not 
merely the interests of his sovereign that suffered by this 
involuntary inactivity. His own reputation was seriously 
endangeiei! by the position of his affairs. How had his 
enemy eluded him^ How, encumbered with prisoners 
and baggage, with a vastly inferior force, had be con- 
trived to escape the pursuit, which he had every reason 
to apprehend would i-a hotly urged, and which, thus 
urged, would, in all probability, have rained hira 1 True, 
that, on two occasions, the unexpectecl rising of the wa- 
tera had interposed for his safety. But might not Com- 
wallis have overtaken him before he reached the Cataw- 
ba ? and did not his mounted men and cavalry, a force in 
itself almost equal to that commanded by Morgan, actu- 
ally engage the rear-guard of the latter, on the banks of 
the veiy stream which now opposed itaelf to his forward 
piogress? History points to the want of forethought, 
on the part of Comwallis, which, unlike the case with 
Greene, had failed to provide against the rising of the 
waters ; and to the waste of more than forty-eight houra 
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in tlie destruction of his baggage, which a small detach- 
ment might have been left to break np and consign to 
the flames. It is vecorded of Greene, that, when he 
heard of the pause of the British army to destroy its 
liaggag'e — an act which indicated the detennination to 
traverse the wliole countiy, if need be, in pursuit — he 
rose exultingly, with the prophetic exclamation, " Then 
be is ours !" The prediction was verified ; not hterally, 
perhaps, for Greene was not pennitted to be "in at the 
death" of the game — but verified in the capture of york- 
town, as a strict result of this insane expedition. 

Standing on the banks of the Yadkin, and euiTeying 
the tents of his enemy, eecuro beyond, there is no doubt 
that Corawallis began to entertain somo misgivings of 
his policy and fortune. Perhaps his rnisgivings with re- 
gard to his policy were only due to the unpromising aspect 
of his fortunes. His efforts, whether urged with sufficient 
energy and audacity or not, had been fruitless ; and it 
was now due to his safety that he should strike a blow, 
sufficiently heavy and succeasful, to do away ivitii the 
impression of the brilliant victory at Cowpens. But liis 
mind evidently vacillated between its objects; the worst 
event, perhaps, in the career of a military man. He con- 
sumed four precious days in deliberation, which should 
have been employed in action ; and then resolved un- 
wisely. There were still two ways of sti-iking at his 
enemy. As yet, the junction had not been effected be- 
tween the two divisions of Greene's army. That under 
Morgan baa employed our attention, and is now before 
us ; but the main body of the anny, under General Hu- 
ger, was in full progress for Guilford. To dart between 
these two bodies, and strike them in detail, was the de- 
sire and final resolution of the British commander. This 
resolution, of itself, was not amiss, had it not been too 
lardy of ado])tion ; but it was not till two days after his 
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arrival at the banks of tLe Yadkin, that he detached par 
ties to lecoQiioitfe the countiy, and to seek other cvos- 
eing-places, nor until the eighth of February, that he at 
length passed the river. Yet the river had been falling 
on thofourtk, waa fordahle the next day, and Greene's 
ai-my was in motion, after the halt of a day, the moment 
ho discovered the subsiding of the stream. The hesita- 
tion of the Biitish general, beti-aying doubt and inceiti- 
tiide, may have arisen out of his difScuky to decide upon 
the division which was most proper to assail. It may 
have been the fruit, also, of some vague general appre- 
hension as to the dangers and exigencies of a long pur- 
suit, through a waste country, filled with bitter foes and 
doubtful friends, when the important object to be gained, 
the junction of his force with that of Philips in Virginia, 
might be bafiled ; in which event, not only must South 
Carolina be lost, but he, himself, be destroyed or cap- 
tured. Whatevei' may have been hia doubts or appre- 
hensions, they certainly produced such a pause in hia 
action, as set at peiil all that he had hoped from hia pre- 
vious enteiprise. Crossing the Yadkin on the Sth, and 
j-esuming the pursuit of Greene, in the hope of cutting 
him off from the upper fords of the Dan, he gave him 
opportunities and a start which it was not easy to re- 
cover. Not that Greene's object was simply to elude 
and escape his formidable adversary. His purpose waa a 
more profound one. We find him, for example, halting 
Morgan at the Catawba, and resting Jiis jaded troops ; 
availing himself of all the respite afforded by tjie rising 
of the river, yet without preparing, in this delay to offer 
battle when the enemy should cross. Starting off, wiien 
Ihe passage is about to be effected, we find him keeping 
just far enough ahead to beguile the British in pursuit. 
Crossing the Yadkin as he had done the Catawba, ho 
Ogata halts, and cooily aun-eys hia pursuer. Thus he 
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rests quietly, until again warned by tlje falling of the 
watei-a ; and pushing forwa d fo 1 e Dan again to prac- 
tise the same game; begu le 1 a en my jet deepei- into 
the heait of the countiy, whe e he e nt of a battle, 

hia resources must be cut off and e e defeat, or die- 
aster of any kind, would Ii.a e I I I a of help, and 
at the mercy of the Americans. LomwalHs might well 
have hesitated to follow tiiia lure. But he probably did 
not suspect Greene of a acbeme so profound. It was 
one cause of the failure of the British, that they never 
learned the lesson, till too late, which teaches them to re- 
spect an enemy. The pursuit of Cornwallis, and the 
retreat of Greene before him, has been entitled " a mili- 
tary race," and the credit awarded to the two parties 
has been limited to the speed with which one of them 
fled, and with which the other pursued. The subtle pol- 
icy which governed Greene's movements has but too fre- 
quently escaped the notice of historians. It is true, that, 
assuming it as the cue of the American general to run 
only, it eomewhat worried them to account for his fre- 
quent halts. But it was eaisier to suppose that, in doing so, 
he only blundered in caiTying out his own policy, than to 
admit that there was a something occult in his progress 
which they could not altogether fathom. The game of 
Greene, a sufficiently dehcate one, was to amuse his 
enemy — delay his progress —beguile him with hope, 
onward and onward, still farther from the base of his op- 
erations, from all resources, while the country closed in 
upon him on all hands, and the militia, springing up 
from the soil, hung upon his footsteps, cutting off his sup- 
plies, and embodying for the final struggle which should 
give the coup de grace to his career, as in the case of 
Burgoyno. We must give Cornwallis some cred't for a 
supposed anticipation of such a fortune. To this, and 



other 



causes not apparent to us, we may probably a 
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tliat iticevtitude of conduct which seems to liave para- 
lyzed his energies, and v/as cei'taiiily unfavoiable to hia 
objects. 

Greene, meanwhile, after remaining a day upon the 
banks of the Yadkin — evidently, with the policy which 
we have indicated, that of beguiling the enemy still 
farther in pursuit — continued his march, and, at length, 
planted himself in a secure position, a short distance 
from Salem, in the forks of Abbott's creek. Heie he 
again halted, and watched the movements of his adver- 
sary. The position was one which not only enabled 
hirn to do this effectually, but served, in some measure, 
to distract the judgment of Comwallis in regard to the 
future route which the Americans might take. On that 
subject Gi-eene had already decided. He had, from 
Salisbury, sent instmotions to Hugov, with the main 
araiy, to push for Guilford, where he designed to effect 
a junction of the two divisions ; his farther purpose be- 
ing to make a stand, if advisable under the circum- 
stances, at that place, and if a proper position could be 
found for fighting his adversary to advantage. Ho had 
gi-owa somewhat weary of seeming only to be desirous 
of eluding his enemy; and there were several causes, 
besides, which rendered it advisable that he should give 
him battle. The moral effect of a prolonged retreat 
was highly injurious, in a region where the population 
was not only greatly divided in sentiment, but where 
they had been greatly dispirited by the previous events 
■>f the conflict. Even the brilliant victory at the Cow- 
pens, though of the most encouraging character, had 
failed to make an impression sufficiently deep to exclude 
from remembrance the repeated disasters of the strug- 
gle; and it was highly important that this impressioti 
should be renewed, if p >ssible, at this very juncture, 
when the effect of this victory was still, though begin. 
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ning to subside, tolerably fresh and vivid in tho recollec- 
tions of tlie people. Besides, Corawallis had now been 
lured sufficiently far from his resources for the purpose 
of the Americans. He bad now reached the ceiiti-e of 
North Carolina — was at a great distance from his mag- 
a/inea in South Cai-olina, and quite as remote from the 
B7itish aiTny then operating in Virginia. Could he be 
brought now to fight, on a field selected hy hie ai3ver- 
saiy, he must, necessarily, fight under every disadvan- 
tage. Even a victory would not materiaOy help hia 
career, could the Americans cripple him in the contest; 
while any success to the latter, even a drawn battle, 
would probably result in placing the British army Itorx 
du combat. Short of provisions, with their rrmnitiona of 
war partially or quite exhausted, and encumbered with 
wounded, they must fall an easy prey to the militia, rising 
on every hand, under the encouragement afforded by the 
prospect of overwhelming the invader. With these cal 
culations, Greene was already contemplating the strug- 
gle for victory, while Cornwallia imagined bim only 
anxious to elude tl;e strife. We' have seen, already, 
how industriously he had striven, though with small 
success, to rouse up and organize the militia. Contem- 
plating the appiyjaching trial of strength with his pur- 
suer, he wrote to the officers of militia in the vicinity of 
Guilford, to call out their followers, and appear in all their 
strength at that place. Couriers were also despatched to 
Hillsborough for the same object, and every preparation 
was made for the anticipated encounter. A single day's 
march would bring the division of Morgan to Guilford, 
and, with advices that Comwallis was in motion and 
had crossed the Yadkin, this body of troops began their 
movement. The junction of the two divisions was 
effected on the 9th of Februaiy, the army being strength- 
ened by the anival of Lee with his legion, who joined 
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them on the following day. But the militia did not 
appear in numbei-a at all equal to the puHic expectation ; 
and a review of the American forces, showed them to he 
quite inadequate to the struggle with an army so supe- 
rior in numbers and equipment as that of Coriiwallis. 
The whole of the force under Greene, of all arms, fit 
for duty, was but two thousand and tbii*ty-six; of these, 
but fourteen hundred and twenty-six were regulai-s. 
The army of the British, on the other hand, was known 
to consist of nearly, or quite, three thousand men, all 
soldiers in the highest state of discipline, and amply pro- 
vided with the pi-oper clothing and munitiona. A coun- 
cil (if war unanimously resolved, that to offer bat le o be 
enemy, under such a disparity of strength and esou ces 
would be sheer desperation; and Greene rel tantly 
Biibmitted to the neceasity, sufficiently obvio 9 o 1 m 
self, of continuing his retreat. Could he 1 ave d iw i 
together an additional force of twelve or fifteen h d gd 
militia, his resolution would have been to offer battle ; 
but the wasting policy which governed the movements 
jf the militia — by which, recruited for a short period, 
half of their time was consumed in marching to and 
from the service — was fatal to their efficiency and the 
pennanence of an army. The Virginia militia, for exam- 
ple, had been sent into the field for a tour of duty of 
litres months; and, in this brief period, how much of it 
remained unconsumed, when, going and returning, they 
were required to traverse, without any employment 
against the enemy, a space of six handred miles ? As 
fast, therefore, as new supplies of the militia made llieir 
appearance, corresponding numbers were ready to de- 
part i and the consequence was, such a fluctuation in the 
strength of the anny, as continually to baffle its efficiency, 
and to leave it in doubt as to its own numbei-s. Greene's 
disappointment was great as he contemplated the neces- 
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Bity of farther i-etreat. He had been hoping against 
hope. He hail baffled pursuit tlius far, but it was still 
humiliating to be compelled to submit to it; and, even 
though he should not he overtaken by his pursuer, it 
was to the latter an advantage, uext to a victory, if the 
Americans should still hi forced to fly. It was not the 
leiist mortifying consciousness of the American genera!, 
tliat his opponent, penetrating a whig country, was 
already lighting his cmel torch in the blaze of burning 
cottages. G-reeue could only soiiow for the sufferers : 
he could neither save nor avenge them. 

The resolution beiug taken to continue the retreat, 
the Amei-ican general lost no time in putting it in execu- 
tion. Cornwallis was still pressing forward, and, on the 
10th of February, a space of twenty-five miles, only, 
separated the rival aiTnies. The present dm of Greene 
was to reach the river Dan, and to place its waters 
between him and his pursuers. This stream, which rises 
among the mountains of Virginia, soon penetrates the 
territory of North Carolina, and, pursuing a sinuous 
progress for a while, in the latter state, finally takes its 
way back into Virginia. We shall not follow its course. 
Enough to say, that, in seasons of fi-eshet, the upper 
fords alone are passable without boats. Cornwallis nat- 
urally supposed that Greene would make for this quar- 
ter ; and the latter so manteuvred, in his progress, as to 
confirm him in this impression. But the American gen- 
eral had already determined upon the route to the lower 
and deeper crossing-place. Without artillery, and with 
an inferior army, the passage,, at a point which offered 
no interruptions to the pursuit of his enemy, would profit 
him little in any endeavor to elude his adversai^. Nor 
was the route off'ering by the upper Dan, at all favorable 
to the hope which he entertained of reinforcements and 
BuppHes from Virginia. These supplies were of the 
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last importance to Us future strength and safety, and ho 
nutui-ahy sought to increase, by all means, the faciUtiea 
for their arrival. "While Corawallia was manteuvring 
busily, to intercept ant] arrest him in his flight to the 
'ipper Daii, Gieene encounteied his schemes, with others 
admirably Cdlcuhted to continue Inm in his error. He 
detached fiom his -irmy a foice of seven hundred light 
troops, the command ol tthich was assigned to Colonel 
■WilHaias. These tioops weie lomposed of tbe vete- 
rans of the aimy — those ^iho had fought at Cowpens, 
and who were to be relied upon. Unencumbered with 
baggage, they could move with the gi-eatest rapidity, 
and their commander had his instructions to throw him- 
self boldly in the path of the enemy. His detachment, 
ostensibly a covering force for the retreat of the army, 
was, nevertheless, pushed forward in a direction which 
confirmed Comwallia in the conviction, that Greene waa 
aiming at tbe upper, or shallow, crossing-places of the 
Dan. He Httle knew that his wary adversary bad, with 
excellent forethought, provided boats along the river, at 
its deepest paMs, affording him, at any moment, the 
means of passage. One of the first measures of hii 
career in the south, when he first assumed the command 
of the aimy, was, as we have seen, the exploration of 
these rivers, and a meet provision of the necessary mate- 
riel by which to navigate them. It was fortunate, at the 
same time, that the agents to whom these duties had 
been assigned, had perfoiTued them with that secresy 
which is one of the essential elements of s 



I passage of the lower Dan thus provided for, it 
brought Greene to the strongest point in his own base 
of operations, nearer than ever to his sources of supply, 
his reinforcements, and the rnagazines which he had also 
ostablished, long before, upon tlie Roanoke, 

The Dan was now the only river which lay tetweeu 
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Comwallis and Virginia. To BufFer tiie enemy to pass 
thi« line, and to form a junction with other bodies of liis 
arir.y, already within and threatening the latter state, 
Wi'uld probably complete tlie attempted segregation of 
the south from the confederacy. The eyes of the nation, 
drawn to the conflict in the south by the brilliant and en 
couraging affair at tho Cowpens, were necessarily fixeii. 
upon the progress of the two ai-mies in the inveterate chase 
which had been kept up by the British. Never had the 
anxiety of the country been more intense on any occa- 
sion. For nearly a month, the whole continent seemed 
to hang in breathless anticipation, looking momently in 
dread of some catastrophe which should end the fate of 
the southern ai-my. Peal- had finally given place in 
some degree to admiration, as the maniEuvrcs of the 
American general had so completely succeeded in baf- 
fling the wolfish rage of the pursuer. But the drama in- 
creased in its interest with the continuance of the action, 
and every moment seemed burdened, in the public feel- 
ing, with the weight of an empire. The two i-ival com- 
manders wore fully conscious of this interest, and of li.e 
vital importance of the struggle. The junction of the 
two divisions of tiie American array having been effected 
at Guilford, Comwallis made a brief halt at Salem, even 
as the tiger draws himself up and seems to contract his 
dimensions, as in preparation for the final spiing upon 
that enemy, who has also nerved himself with his fullest 
strength. Everything in their respective fortunes de- 
pended upon the gain of a march, and each guarded 
every movement of his own, and scrutinized all those of 
his opponent, by all the eyes which armies are permitted 
to employ — scouts, patrols, and spies — which followed 
every footstep and reported evei-y conjecture. 

A first ruse de guerre of Comwallis had for its ol^'ect 
to alarm G-reene for the safety of his stores at Hillsbor- 
7* 
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oug;h. These had been delayed at this place, lacking 
proper means of transportation, and were only now un- 
der way to a place of safety. Hillsborough itself, as the 
seat r:f government, was a place, it was thought, of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the pi-otectton of the Ameri- 
can aiTQy. Its position, on the right of the road to Guil- 
ford, was directly accessible from Salem. Should Greeno 
lose ground in this direction, he would he cut off from 
the Dan. The first demonstration of Cornwallis was 
made on this route. But the American general was not 
to be overreached. He Eidroitly turned the practice of 
his adversary against himself. The instant progress of 
Williams, with his select detachment, in the direction of 
the upper Dan, induced the British general to make a 
movement to the left, in the hope of cutting off this 
party. The army under Greene, he fondly assumed to 
be secure — never dreaming^ of the feny-boata — and be- 
lieving that be had them aafeiy in a cm^ de sac. Williams, 
lightly enough equipped for a race, coolly kept in front 
of the enemy, always sufEcicntly near to be confounded 
with its own advance. For four days he marched thus, 
steadily forward, beguiling the enemy still farther from 
his prey. He had with him a. force which couM be 
relied upon in such a progress. His command of the 
seven hundred veterans who bad fought at Cowpens, had 
been strengthened by the legion of Lee, the cavalry of 
Washington, and a small select body of militia riflemen. 
These were all steady soldiers, ready for the most des- 
perate service, and Williams, himself a leader of the 
most experienced coui-ago, was supported by such gal- 
lant captains as Howard and CaiTington, from whose 
fearlessness and talent everything might be expected. 

The scheme of Greene was successful. Mistaking 
this detachment for the rear-guard of the Americana, 
Cornwallis at once contracted his extended line of open 
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ations, and concentraied all his effoita upon the single 
object of overtaking and. biiDging his eoemy to battle. 
G-i-eetie, meanwhile, was pressing forward in a direct 
course for the ferry of tlie lower Dan. His march wa& 
a painful one, though utterly unmolested. The cold waa 
intense, and the ti-oops were nearly without shoos or 
clothing. Hundreds of the soldiers tracked the ground, 
with bloody feet, and in a complaint which one of the 
American officers utters about this time, we find It sta- 
ted, that, "as his men were generally barefoot, long 
marches had, at length, incapacitated them from march- 
ing at all." In the corps best ei^uipped, a blanket suf- 
ficed for four men, and cloaks and overcoats were luxu- 
ries such as the best provided were not even so presump- 
tuous as to dream of. Greene could only sorrow over 
the BufferingB which he had not the power to alleviate. 
His troops were, happily, constant in all their sufierin^s, 
and, with a perfect confidence in their leader, and with 
the object of their aim in view, they uteadily pressed for- 
ward, unsinking and unrepining, for four weary days, 
until, within a few miles of the river, they yielded to toil 
and night, and snatched a brief respite of refreshing sleep. 
With the dawn, they resumed their march, and, reaching 
the banks of the Dan, deeply rolling between, they found 
the boats in readiness. A few hours sufBced to transport 
them to the opposite shore. Greene, however, remained 
on the southern bank of the river, awaiting the light 
troops, while he sent a despatch to infoiTO Williams that 
tlie object for which he had been mystifying Cornwallia 
had been gained. 

This was on the fifteenth of the month. Williams, 
meanwhiSo, had pursued his game with gi-eat dexterity 
and spirit. His first movement had brought him directly 
m front of his enemy, and drew upon him, as his move 
ment was meant to do, all the attention of ComwaUia 
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So close and unremitting was now the pufsuit of the 
British general, that our little band was permitted leisuro 
for but a single meal per day, and even this was subject 
to interruptions wUich sometimes spoiled tho feast, if not 
the appetite. So severe was the duty of the night, in 
the employment of pickets and patrols, that, but six 
hours for sleep in forty-eight, were all that the American 
colonel cou'd possibly allowf them. Still they plodded 
forward vrith vast perseverance, through wretched roads, 
in wretched weather, cheerfully, under the necessity, and 
gratified, as they were conscious that every moment of 
their pursuit served to insure the safety of the main 
army. It was not simply a race in which they indulged. 
They were compelled to maintain a degi-ee of vigilance 
which allowed tlsem no moment for supposing them- 
selves in security. The enemy's pati-ols were continu- 
ally upon their l^eels, and frequent skirmishes enlivened 
the otherwise tedious progress. Oti one of these, the 
enemy suffered a loss of eighteen of Tarleton's troopera, 
the Americans losing; only a poor boy, a bugler, who was 
totally unarmed, and was butchered while he begged 
frr mercy. Lee, who commanded the rear-guard in this 
conflict, would have taken bloody vengeance upon his 
murderers, several of whom were taken prisoners in the 
subsequent affair, but for the occurrence of an alann 
which compelled his attention to the enemy, while the 
prisoners who were thus endangered, were sent forward 
to the main body, under Williams, and thus saved from 
the sudden 'ivi-ath of tlie indignant cavalier. But the 
escape of the British dragoons from shai"p judgment, was 
an extremely narrow one. 

Thus, pressing fo]"ward. with little leisure allowed for 
sleep or supper, watching against surprise, and, with an 
occasional skirmish with their pursuers, tho detachment 
of Williams pursued a devious progress toward the Dan, 
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the basinosa of deluding his pursuer. Assuming thai 
that there was no longer a sufficient motive for keeping 
in front of the enemy, he proceeded to direct his course 
at once for the river. Accordingly, he drew :lf his 
detachment cautiously, seeking the neai-eat road to the 
crossing place at Boyd's ferry. His rtise had been en- 
tirely successful. So well had he played his game, that 
he had completely deceived the British general, who, 
until this moment, never doubted that he had the whole 
American army in front. With the discovery of hi? 
error, he at once redoubled his efforts to overtake his 
foe, and, striking a by-path for this object, found him- 
self once more in the rear of Williams's detachment. 
This shai-pened tlie appetite of the pui-suers, and forced 
the wary American to the continued employment of all 
his vigilance and activity. ComwaUis sought to bring 
on a skimiish. in order to retai'd the flight which he did 
not seem likely to overtake ; but Williams was not to be 
lured ii-om the proper path of safety by any venture, 
however specious and alluring. Though frequently within 
Striking distance, the rear-guard of the one anny within 
gun-shot of the advance of the other,the American marks- 
men were studiously kept from the dangerous impulse 
which prompted them to use their rifles, though at the 
risk of bringing on an unequal general action. The 
stem voice of discipline prevailed to subdue the temper 
of the Americans for fight, and they sped forward, 
threatened, wherever their progress was temporarily 
cheeked by obstacles of road or river, by the fierce 
demonstrations of the enemy. But the collision was 
eluded ; the retreating force maintained its advance ; 
and thus, step by step, the British still pressing on their 
heels, the chase was continued, through storm and snow 
—through roads, saturated with water, chill with damp. 
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or frozen by cold. Many weary miles yet lay between 
tbem and their point of destination, when the night set- 
tleil down upon their progress. But, suddenly, they be- 
held the blaze of numerous fires, which they at once feit 
sure were those of Greene's army. The first impulse 
was to wheel about upon thoir pursuers, and, at eveiy 
hazard, engage them in desperate conflict, in order to 
save the division of the army which they fancied to be 
thus reposing in delusive security. But a second thought 
relieved them of their fear, and saved them from thia 
despei'ate necessity, Williams knew his commander too 
well to leave him in any doubt as to that prudence which, 
had he continued to occupy this position, would have 
been put to shame for ever. He felt sure, as, in the 
sequel, it proved, that the fires which he saw blazing 
were those which Greene had left to bum when he re- 
sumed his march. He had put his troops in motion sev- 
eral hours before, and Williams snatched a brief interval 
of rest, which a halt of the British now afforded him, for 
sleeping upon the ground which his general had previ- 
ously occupied. 

Here the Americans slept till midnight. The Eiitish, 
having built their fires also, offered no farther present 
molestation. With the midnight, the former were again 
in motion. They were still forty miles from the place 
of safely, and every moment became precious for secu- 
rity. The necessity was equally great with Comwallis. 
To suffer his prey to escape him, was to endanger hia 
own security, and materially to discredit his generalship. 
The detachment of Williams was almost within hia 
grasp, and, not dreaming of the boats which Greene had 
provided in advance of the necessity, he fondly hoped to 
galher both divisions, on this side the Dan, at one fell 
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Strung to t^e utmost, a nervous will stimulating cseitidU 
almost beyond the endurance of the physical capacity. 
Over ground now hard and frozen, through the imper- 
fect shadows of the night, pursuer and pursued went 
forward on their doubtful way. Day dawned, and the 
British van was once more within speaking distance of 
the American rear. And thus continued the relation- 
ship of the two bodies throughout the morning. Ex- 
haustion craved a respite. One hour, before noon, was 
stolen for refreslimeiit, and the progress was resumed. 
Soon, however, the Americans were cheered with the 
tidings of Greene's safety, witli the army, on the opposite 
side of the river. His express encountered "Williams, at 
noon, with tbis grateful intelligence. The boats were 
in waiting for his detacliu^ont; and the prospect of a 
lono- rest and certain security, was at length before thcra. 
It needed but one more effort, and this, with men thus 
encouraged, was easily made. They would soon link 
arms with their comrades, and this reflection put new 
life into their veins. Tlie toils already overcome were 
all forgotten, in the repose which was promised them at 
last. When within fifteen miles of the Dan, a move- 
ment was made by which the greater part of tlie de- 
tachment was drawn off, and led, by the shortest path- 
way, to the feriy. The legion of Lee, meanwhile, keep- 
ino- in front of the enemy, and occupying his attention. 
The infantry of the legion next followed the march of 
Williams, leaving the cavalry between them and the 
foe ; and the cavali^, in due season, made their appear- 
ance at the river, which had now been passed by all the 
fool. Night was already over the Dan, when the troop- 
ore, leading their horses by the rein, and forcing them 
into the river, entered the returning boats. They, too, 
were! crossed over in safety, their last files ascending 
the northern bank of the Dan as the advance of the 
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British rushecl into sight upon the southern. The prey 
bad entirely escaped them. The river was unfordable; 
the boats were in the hands of the Americans; and, for 
iJie present pursuit was entirely cut off. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Armies watdi eacli oHiec— Tlio Militia collect under Fichens am' 
C ns well— Corn wallis retires upni! HillBborongh.— Greene reerosaes the 
Dan.— Picliena and Lee operate mtccesafully upon the British Detech 
mentB. — Sanguinory Defeat of Loyalista under Pyles, and Pursuit of 

The feelings witli which Cornwallis contemplated tlie 
American army, in safety, upon the opposite banks of the 
Dan, and, for the present, totally unapproachable, may 
be better imagined tban described. Without a blow be- 
ing struck, Greene had gained a most important victory; 
and the reputation of the British general, and the cause 
in which he was engaged, was destined to suffer propoi-- 
tionally. The remarkable chase and escape which we. 
Lave just recorded, was one of the most impressive of 
the incidents of the war. It had riveted the attention of 
both friends and foes, from the moment of its beginning, 
on the southern side of the Catawba, to the time when it 
ended by throwing the swollen waters of the Dan between 
the opposing armies. The public mind of Amei'ica, 
sensible of the condition of Greene's army, its poverty 
in clothing and munitions, its inferior numbera, and the 
vast stake which the country had in its safety, was natu- 
rally wrought up to a pitch of the most intense and eager 
anxiety. It was not expected that Greene should i,ope 
with his enemy at the point of the bayonet. For that, 
the wide disparity of strength and equipment, between 
the British and Americans, had rendered impossibla. 
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That he slimild escape defeat and captivity was their 
only object ; and, his doing this, under the circumstances, 
was to obtain the victory. He had led his little forces 
through a perilous extent of counti-y, more than two 
hundred miles, in the farcaking-up of winter, amid cold, 
hunger, and nakedness, over roads saturated wirh inces- 
sant rains, and with an eager, enterprising, well-clad 
enemy, in superior nun.bei-s, closely pressing at his heels. 
He had successfully deluded that enemy, and had baffled 
the pursuit, Tliere was but one opinion as to his supe- 
rior generalship. "Washington writes: "Your retreat 
before Cornwallis is highly applauded by all ranks, and 
reflects much honor on your militajy abilities." Tai-le- 
ton adds to this the testimony of an enemy, when he 
says that " every measure of the Americans, during their 
march from the Catawba to Virginia, was judiciously 
designed and vigorously executed." 

The army, itself, was by no means unconscious of the 
importance of their escape, and of the superior general- 
ship by which it had been efi'ected. Great was tlie 
exultation, and general the falicitation, in the American 
camp, on the night of the 15th of February. The sol- 
dier had a respite from pui-suit. He was permitted, 
once more, to sleep in security. The separate divisions, 
once more united, could while away the weariness of 
the night, by comparing their several experiences duiin" 
the march ; and, in full feeling of the success which had 
crowned their effoits, indulge in delightful anticipations 
of still move fortunate results, from future enterorises, 
waged under circumstances more auspicious. But, the 
cai-e which they could mock, clung still to the side of 
(heir commander, and drove sleep from his pillow. We 
have numerous proofs, in the letters which he virote this 
night, while others slept, of a spirit ill at ease — a mind 
unsatisfied, amid all its successes, that so much remained 
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UTidone, which should be done, but, for the peiformancd 
of which, no adequate means had been allowed him, 
Tlie ai-my was saved, it was tme ; but, another southeii. 
state bad been yielded to the ravages of the enemy. 
The Fabian system, which Greene pursued no less than 
Washington, might save the ti'oops, but at tl;e expense 
of the country. The reproach, however, could not bo 
tirged against the general, while the troops did not ap- 
pear ; and, borrowing the words of the great Frederick, 
Greene cried aloud, in liie bitternesa of his soul ; " Ob ! 
that, of the thousand who remain in idleness at borne, 
I had only a few hundred with me in the field." The 
flamea of foreign war were spreading, and he was 
permitted only to survey them. To arrest them was the 
preoaant necessity before him, and the safety of the 
arm°y was but temporary only. Well might care and 
anxiety drive slumber from his eyelids. Hia toils had 
not been less than those of the meanest soldier, and his 
respite had been even less. From the day when he had 
ridden, almost alone, through a hostile country, from his 
own to the camp of Morgan on the Catawba, he had never 
once undressed himself for sleep. His slumbers had 
been snatched by the wayside— impei-fect moments, in 
which nature rather yielded to exhaustion, than to a desire 
for and satisfaction from repose. The days of halt, which 
were accorded to his troops for rest and recreation, were 
employed by their commander only in newer toils and 
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indence, " 



riods thus stolen equally from the saddle and from sleep, 
is sinrmlarly various, and in proof of a mind that ranged 
through all the departments under his care, and suffered 
the in'terosts of none to escape his scratiny. The pres- 
ent and future condition of the ai-my— the state of the 
country, its resources and dangei-s — the chai'acter of 
the militia, and its improvement — the commissariat and 
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Other departments,— these employed him in unremitted 
labors — in continued appeals; now writing to leading 
men throughout the nation, now to the govemore of the 
eevei-al atatea, and now to those who were specially con- 
nected with the progress of his immediate command. 
It IS surprising, with what equal compreliensivettesa and 
circumspection these letters were written. Notliincr 
necessary to the detail, is deficient; while the govei-nin"^ 
intellipi,ce which presides over the whole, exhibits a 
capacity for generalization, which leaves nothing want- 
ing to thought. Yet, these letters may be said to have 
been written in the saddle, amid the continual confusion 
and ititerr«ption»-of the camp, or in those houi-s of 
repose and silence, when sleep would seem to be quite 
as necessary to the general as to his ti'oops. His cor- 
respondence with Patrick Henry, Jeiferson, Washington, 
Steuben, and others, betrays the most indefatio-able pa- 
tience and industry, mingled with an anxiety wliich the 
stern sense of patriotic duty, alone, enables him to sub- 
due. He felt that his present respite was temporary; 
that the game must be quickly renewed ; that, with the 
falling of the waters of the Dan, the British would again 
resume the pursuit ; and that he must, once more, adopt 
the humdiating necessity of farther flight, unless he could 
secure seasonable reinforcements. To this object then 
he addressed himself; and, consulting all the difficulties 
of his situation, calculated, with intense application the 
problem of chances, in regard to his own and the move- 
ments of his enemy. With reinforcements, the BritiaJi 
general was almost in hia gi-asp. But, could he rely on 
the delusive promises which had been so often, and so 
fruitlessly, made him ? He had been fed on promises 
decrees, and resolutions; and his faith was grievously 
shaken m tliose assurances of Congresses and govemoi^ 
which had so frequently held 
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To break it to hia hope." 

Ho was told that the Vh-ginians and Novtli- Carolinians 
were about to pour in and fill his ranks, and that Steu- 
ben was huiTylng on a body of recrnits for the Virginia 
regiments; but days and weeks might elapse before 
these could reach headquarters, and the time for ac- 
tion and successful operations was mornsntarily escaping 
him. The river, on the 16th, it was announced, was 
rapidly falling. This added to Greene's pei-plexities ; it 
compelled him to determine quickly. The fords were 
numerous at low stages of the water, and a faither 
retreat appeared inevitable. In anticipation of this ne- 
cessity, the baggage of the American army was sent for- 
ward to Halifax, and orders were given to prepare means 
for making good the passage of the river Staunton. 
The tioops weie oideieU to 1 old themselves in leadinesa 
foi m-iiching as soon as the necessity became impeiative 
foi a farther leticat These iiiangements made, the 
two aimies lemamed in tianquill tv watchmg the livoi 
and tich othei 

It was, to Gieene the mott t-intaliz ng thug in the 
ivoill that with tl e Biitish faiily m his clutches he had 
not the powei to c nnact h s folds upon them The 
situation of Comwalhs had the Ameucan fiice been in 
the situation to take advantagt. of it was penlous m the 
Bxtieme The biilish general m his avidity after his 
piey had pui ued so fa. as to make his advance and 
ietr^at equally haza.dous He had wUhdiawn himself 
to a distance tiom hia gaiiibon'! and was without stores 
or magazines H s hope lay m his own audacity energy, 
and the en-ors of his wily opponent. Greene lelt this, 
and his watchfulness was redoubled. Still.he had hopes 
of something better than being merely able to elude his 
ipui-suer. Could he receive his recruits and Eupplies in 
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Beason, it miglit be possible to end the war "by the cap. 
tui-e of a seconcl British ai-my. But this prospect could 
jepend only on the reinfovcements promised him. Small 
as was the fotce which he had, the severe marches which 
be had been compelled to take, had still farther lessened 
its numbers, and impaired its efficiency. Ic was still 
winter, and tiie clothing of iiis 5esi-clad men was suitable 
only for the summer. Many were still naked. The 
effect of this condition may he seen from the returns of 
the Maryland line, one of the noblest bodies of troops 
which tho war had seen. "With eight hundred and sixty- 
one fit for duty, two hundred and seventy-four were in 
the hospitals. The whole force in camp, fit for duty, on 
the 17th, was but one thousand and seventy-eight infan 
try, sixty-four aitiilery, one hundred and seventy-six 
cavalry, legionaiy infantry one hundred and twelve, and 
the militia of Pickens one hundred and fiity in number. 
" How is it possible," Greene asks, " for an army circum- 
stanced like ours, to make head against one organized 
and equipped like that of Comwallis V 

But the hopes brightened with delay. At the voiy 
moment when Greene was apprehensive that he should 
be forced to resume the retreat, he had intelligence of a 
considerable increase to the militia force under Pickens. 
The lalter had succeeded in raising a body of seven hun- 
dred men, and was now approaching the -enemy's left. 
General Gaswell, at the same time, with another body of 
militia, was making a similar demonstration on the 
opposite ilank of the British. These movements disqui- 
eted Coi-nwallis. They no longer left him the option 
of pursuit. The atmosphere was not sufficiently friendly 
for the health of his troops, and he prepared to change 
the air. Greene waited for this movement only to rcc'---is? 
the river. The waving of a handkerchief from a friendly 
female, under cover of the bank, apprized the Americans 
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that the British were unJcr march. As soon aa this 
aigiial was made, the army of Greene was put in motion. 
A small detachment of picked men, under Major Bur- 
net, led the way across the river, and pi-epared to hang 
upon the enemy's skiiTs aud repoit their movcmenfs. 
They were followed by Lee, with his legion, whose 
instnictions were to harass their progress, and snatch 
every opportunity for cutting off their pickets and smaller 
parties. As yet, the main body of the army did not fol- 
low. There were reasons why it should i-emaln in 
i-eserve, particularly as the destination of Cornwallis was 
still uiiknovra. Apprehensions wei-e felt for the safety of 
Halifax, on the Roanoke, a place combining numerous 
advantages, of such a character as to determine the 
American general to risk a battle in its defence. To 
strengthen this position, Kosciuzko had been ah'eady 
despatched, as an engineer, to superintend the constnic- 
tion of fortifications; and the eye of Greene was fixed 
upon this point, as one which, in the possession of the 
enemy, would give him a poaition which might equally 
control the Carolinas and Virginia. To pi-event this, at 
all hazards, it became important that he should be in a 
situation to fly to the defence of the place at the first 
appearance of danger. 

But, Cornwallis was not slow in the development of 
his game. His encampment on the Dan was brolten up 
on the 18th of February. At fii-st, his course left it 
doubtful whether he meant to cross the river at one of 
the upper feri'ies, in order to continue bis attempt upon 
the main army of Greene, or to strike a blow at the 
mihtia force of Pickens. As he continued to advance, 
the magazines oa the Itoanolte were supposed to be 
threatened. But, soon, al! doubts were ended, as be 
auddenly wheeled about, turning his back upon the Dan, 
and marching, direct, to Killsborough. Here he planted 
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the 1-oyal standard, and issued a proclamation to all 
good and faithful subjects to repair to it. The region 
was, professedly, a loyal one; and large calculations 
might, reasonably, be made upon the alacnty with which 
this summons would be obeyed. At first, the prospect 
was very encouraging of a large accession to hia num- 
bers. His pur.suit of Greene, his presence on the spot 
in force, both conspired to stimulate the tones, and de- 
press and discourage the whigs. Seven companies of 
the former wei-e reported, in one day, as in course of 
organization. For three days, the promise continued of 
this character ; but, suddenly, these hopeful auxiliaries 
disappeared, and their absence was sufficiently accounted 
for by the tidings that Greene was again on the southern 
bank of the Dan, while Pickens and Lee were, already, 
engaged in reconnoitring the camp of the British. It 
was with increased bitterness that Cornwallis felt his 
disappointment and perceived his danger. It was on 
this occasion that he wrote to the ministry, that he was 
" surrounded by timid friends and invetoi-ate < 
It was now his necessity to fight with Green, ii 
In no other way could he hope to dissipate his dan- 
gers, and break through the meshes by whicli be was 
environed. 

The Americans had received accessions of force from 
several quarters. He had suffered none of the move- 
ments of Corawallis to escape him. At first, supposing 
that the British general aimed to escape to the coast by 
Wilmington, he determined to throw himself across his 
path, and delay his progress, until the final issue could 
be brought about under favorable auspices. " If we can 
delay Cornwallis for a day or two," is his language, "he 
must be ruined." Pickens and Lee were pushed for- 
ward with the utmost rapidity — the legion of the latter 
being strengthened by a couple of companies of Mary- 
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landoi's. They were to hang upon liis rear, and harass 
him widi all their energies ; and better chieftains for 
such a purpose could not have been clioaen 

But Coniwallis was not the solJier to retreat while the 
sword could possibly cut asunder the woh which sur- 
rounded him. It was soon ascertained that he was in 
no Luriy to depart; and Greene's apprehensions were 
greatly excited by the reported progress which the British 
general was making in the enrolment of the toiies about 
hia standard. These tidings contributed to determine 
him upon recrossing the Dan. To close around Com- 
wallis, to cut off Lis supplies, prevent a general rising of 
the loyalists, and cut them up in detail, before they could 
reach the royal army, was the policy of the American 
comrnander. His light troops were eveiywhere set in 
motion for these objects. The disposition of Pickens and 
Lee had already brought them within sti-iking distance 
of the British camp ; — Otho Williams was again in the 
field, with the excellent legion which he had bo lately led 
in successful retreat; — Stevens, with a thousand volun- 
teers, had returaed from'Virginia ; — Butler was in mo- 
lion, with a considerable body of North-Carolinians; — 
and a brisk business was soon begun by these separate 
detachments, having for their object the clipping of tho 
British claws, and such a contraction of their powora, as 
to compel their final surrender or annihilation. 

It was on the 20th of February that Comwallis erected 
his standard at Hillsborough. On the 23d, Greene re- 
crossed the Dan with his whole anny. The day before 
this, a detachment from Pickens's command, led by 
Colonel M'Call, had surprised and cai'ried off a British 
picket, only two miles from the royal camp. This was 
an audacity too great to be endured, and Tarleton was 
despatched, witli a strong force of horae and foot, to keep 
die Americans within hounds, and afford all encourage' 
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mcnt to the rising loyalists. Heanfime, Pickens lii.d 
formed a junction with Lee, and had been advised of 
Tai'leton's expedition. This was so much grist to their 
mill. They detemilned to have it so. With dawn they 
set forth in search of the British legion. Tarlelon, with 
hl« usual devastating ferocity, had sufficiently traced out 
bis route for the pursuers. They had but to follow his 
ti-ail of file — the smoking habitations of the whigs 
marking, for many miles, his progress. So rapid was the 
pursuit of the Americans, that, by noon, they were within 
three miles of the place where Tarleton had stopped to 
dine. Unconscious of their proximity, he had moved 
away in season, and had passed the Haw at the first conve- 
nient ford. It was while rapidly pressing forward in the 
pursuit, hoping that he might be overtaken before night, 
that Ihe path of the Americans was suddenly crassed by 
a strong party of lories, under Colonel Pyles. These 
were dispersed, but not wi h a 1 ughter, in con- 

sequence of a mistake of the unfo una e ies, who con- 
founded Lee's with Tarle n 1 on a d only com- 
menced firing at a moment 1 n 1 e eff was fruitless 
for defence, and served only o [ o ke I e fury of the 
militia. The delay was a se o 1 nde an e to the pur- 
suit of Tarleton. It hrou h o da I ne s. Neverthe- 
less, Pickens resolved not o e un 1 he had thrown 
himself between the British da on a d ertain detach- 
ments of whig militia under Colonel Preston and others, 
which Tarleton was aiming to cut off. It was fortu- 
nate that he adopted this resolution, as he succeeded that 
night in uniting Preston's and the other bodies of mili- 
tia with his own force, adding to its strength, and savino- 
them from the edge of Tarleton's sabre. The force of 
Pickens, increased by these auxiliaries, was now veiy 
decidedly superior to that of Tarleton. It consisted of 
two hundred and fifty excellent bayonets, three hundred 
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militia marksmen, and the command of Preston, thiee 
Imndred move. The cavalry of H'Call and Lee, thougli 
lesa in numbers than that of Tarleton, was better mount- 
ed, and of far better material. The command of Tarle- 
ton composed all the cavalry of the British army, two 
hundred and fifty infantry, and tivo pieces of aililleiy. 
Could the Americans but overtake and overcome this 
detachment, the army of Cornwallis was at their mercy. 
Deprived of his cavah-y, and of so large, a portion 
of his infantry, he must have sought safety in flight; 
and the result of such an attempt, in a country swarm- 
ing with mountod militia, need not be matter of doubt or 
speculation. 

The fateof Cornwallis lay in other hands^however those 
of Greene may have paved the way for it. Tarleton, him- 
self, never dreamed of the enemy that was at Iiis lieels. 
He had actually drawn up his men at midnight, arrang- 
ing for the capture of Preston and his volunteers. But 
Comwallia was more apprehensive, and, consequently 
more vigilant. He had received advices of the advance 
of the American army, and trembled for the fate of the 
detachment in ihe hands of his dragoon. He dreaded 
lest another affair like that at the Cowpens should utterly 
luin him, and courier after courier, to the number of 
three, was despatched by the British commander in pur- 
suit of Tarleton, apprizing him of his danger, and recal- 
ling him instantly to camp. The British colonel obeyed; 
and with such equal caution and precipitation, that he 
had gained nearly two hours of his mai'ch before his 
movement was discovered by the scouts of the Ameii- 
cans. With the first intimation of his departui-e, Pick- 
ens was on the alert. His detachment was set in motion, 
though at midnight, and the purauit was instantly begun. 
So dark was the night, when this movement was made, 
Ihat tlie ti-oops were obliged to employ torches of Hghf- 
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toooa (resinous pine) to ligliK them ( 
if et so earnest was tbe purBuit, that, when the first files 
of the Americans reached tlie hanks of the Haw, the 
rear-guard of the enemy was just ascending the heights 
of the opposite shore. Here the pui-suit was an-eated. 
The British colonel, planting his artilJery in a position to 
command the ford, aud occupying- such a position with 
his infantry as to give his cannon the best support, ren- 
dered the passage quite too hazardous to be attempted. 
The Americans were without artilleiy. To attempt the 
passage at another foixl would be only to afford the 
enemy such an advantage in the race as no subsequent 
efforts could overcome ; at all events, not before he had 
been reinforced by support from the British camp. And 
thus it was, that tlie prey was snatched from the grasp of 
the American general almost at the very moment when 
his fingers were about to close upon it. But the expii- 
dition had proved of the gi'eatest uses. The recruits of 
the whig militia had been saved from disaster, their friends" 
had been encouraged, while the toiy force under Pyles, 
four hundred in number, had been cut to pieces, and the 
loyalists disheartened by a disaster so unexpected, and 3 
puiii^hmeiit so sanguinary. 
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The operations of Pickens and Lee, tliougli only in 
part successful, were yet proiluctive of tlie happiest 
results, particularjy in di scour agir.j the loyahsts from 
taking the field. They afforded, thus, an auspicious 
beginning of that new entciprise, on the part of the com- 
mander of the American forces, which had prompted 
him to recross the Dan. Greene, meanwhile, lost no 
time in making himself ready for the field. Inferior 
etill, in sti-ength, to his adversaiy, and sadly wanting in 
equipments, he felt the necessity of incun-ing 3 i-isk in 
the endeavor to prevent Cornwallis from utterly over- 
running the " old north state," as he had ovemin South 
Cai-olina,* Though not in sufficient strength to measure 
weapons with the British general, it was still in his power 
to defeat his leading objects, by cutting off his detach- 
ments, an-esting the proceedings of the disaffected, and 
^ving encouragement, by his activity and presence, to 
those who were fi-iendly to the whig cause. For these 
purposes, bo was particularly well provided in the proper 
officers. With Pickens to conduct the militia riflemen ; 
with Lee to guide the impetuous movements of the 
legion; with "Williams to show himself, ubiquitously 
with his active and veteran light infantry,— he was 
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possessed <}£ so many wings, i-apidly wheeling at evei-y 
movement, of the enemy, harassing him in his entei-p rises, 
and keeping him, for ever, in a feverish state of doubt 
and insecurity. These able leaders were all kept well- 
informed of the desires of their commander. Attended 
only by a small escort of Washington's dragoons, Greene 
made his way across the countiy, to the sepai'ate camps 
of these several detachments, earnestly, but affection 
ately, counselling with them on liis and their future prog-, 
ress. Prom the wigwam of gi'oen bushes that formed 
the shelter of Pickens and Lee, he sped to the camp of 
Williams, suffering nothing to escape his observation in 
regard to their common enterprise. Hard was the 
hourly toil which this sort of progi-ess imposed upon 
him and them. Sorry were the fare and shelter in the 
forest tent of Pickens ; and the two generals, after long 
consultation, wrapped in their cloaks, wei-e compelled to 
seek for the necessaiy warmth, and snatch a brief term 
of repose, in the folds of a single blanket. The object 
of Greene in this hazardous visit, in which he naiTOwly 
escaped contact with the legion of Tarleton, was to 
obtain information, to prepare his partisans for the antici- 
pated escape of Comwallis, and to urge them to the 
suppression of the loyalists who had appointed the forks 
of the Haw and Deep rivers as their place of rendez- 
vous. But, soon satisfied that Comwallis no longer con- 
templated flight — that he had deluded himself with the 
idea that the state was fairly in his power — and that 
his array would be sufiiciently stj-engthened against the 
Americans, by his tory recraits, to enable him to make a 
stand, and seek once more the final issue, — Greene saw 
that nothing, now, remained to be done, but to prepare 
for the decisive struggle. He proceeded, therefore, to 
hasten on his reinforcements, occupying, meanwhile, 
with tho main army, such a position as would best enable 
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him to cover ibeir concenti-ation, and cut offtlie commu. 
nication of the enemy with the upper country. Witli 
tliese views, the army, having crossed the Dan, was 
marched toward the head-waters of tho Haw, on the 
route to Guilford. To Iceep the field >)etween the Haw 
and the Dan, was a matter of some difRcuhy; but tho 
very hazard of the service had its recommendation, as it 
afforded to the volunteers that active employment and 
constant exercise, which can alone satisfy the eager and 
impetuous nature, which tlie unpei-forming life of the 
camp would only discourage and dis^st. The demon- 
ati-ation had its uses for other reasons. It encouraged, 
with a show of confidence and strength, the more tim- 
orous friends of the cause throughout the country, and 
impressed upon its enemies a sense of respect, which, 
necessarily, exaggerated the strength of ihe Americans, 
and made them" doubtful of their own. The audacity 
and activity of the light troops of Greene's army, under 
their accomplished leadei-s, constituted another guaranty 
for his security. "VVe have had a sample of their uses, 
in beating up the quaiters of the enemy, cutting off their 
piclfeta and detachments, preventing their supplies, and 
quelling the spirit of their allies. With such partisan 
ofScers, the wings and the eyes of the ai-my, Greene's 
own sagacity, and his knowledge of the character of 
Cornwallis, enabled him to do the rest. The coolness, 
forethought, and circumspection of the one, even with 
inferior forces, were well opposed to, and a sufficient 
match for, the imperious will, impetuous haste, and san- 
guine impulse of the other. 

As soon as Tarleton had rejoined the royal army, 
Cornwallis prepared for active operations. He pene- 
ti-ated the objects of Greene, and felt the necessity of 
counter-acting them, if possible. With this view, he 
abandoned Hillsborough on the 26th of February, and 
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threw himself across the Haw, taking post near Alemain;e 
creek, owe of the pHncipal tributaries of that river. Tliis 
movement had for its object to cut Greene off from the 
upper country, to enable the British troops to cover the 
uprising of the loyalists, and to forage in a region, the 
resources of which were, comparatively, abundant. The 
design was skilfully conceived, and reduced the American 
general to three alternatives : he might either offer bat- 
tle to an antagonist who wished nothing better ; once 
more retreat across the Dan, and leave the state to the 
invader ; or advance still farther on the route, by Guil- 
ford, toward Salisbury. In other words, the aim of 
Cornwallis was to compel his adversary to fly or fight ; 
and the policy of Greene was to avoid either necessity. 
It was a peculiar game to play, and required all the skill 
of tJie strategist. It was in this department of war that 
Greene's paiticular merit lay. He was thoroughly sen- 
sible of the truth, that he can be no general whom the 
enemy can force to fight at pleasure ; and, concentrating 
all his resources upon tlie object before him, a series of 
manceuvres followed, which declared, more impressively 
than ever, the extent of his abilities, and the strength and 
confidence with which he managed them. To keep 
steadily in mind the necessity of covering his own rein- 
forcements, preventing those of the enemy, and saving 
himself from disaster, was the gi-eat purpose which 
governed eveiy movement in his progi-ess, and counselled 
evei-y enterprise. 

Cornwallis was not insensible to the merits of his 
enemy, and his own necessities. His mind seemed to 
rise to the level of his exigences. His chief object 
seems to have been to persuade the attention of the Amer- 
ican commander in one direction, while he decoyed his 
i-einforcements within striking distance in another. In 
doing this, he had to keep in mind the 
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being too remote ft-om hia own stores at Wilmington, 
which the growing distress of his own army liad now 
begun to render doubly important to his interests. 
Greene, meanwhile, kept even pace with the march of 
the Biitish general. Vigilance and activity were bis 
prevailing dictates. Carefully did he avoid every lisk 
which might bring on a general action ; and his arrange- 
ments never failed to contemplate an open avenue, either 
for advance or retreat. He thus armed himself against 
every manceuvre of his enemy; but no labor could have 
been more exhausting, as no game could be more full of 
perplexity and doubt. Thus counselled, he pressed for- 
ward, and crossed the Haw, near its source, and chose 
for the scene of operations, the ground which lies be- 
tween Troublesome creek and Reedy fork. 

Here were Greene's headqu alters, but he was in no 
circumstances to be fettered by an arbitrary choice of 
position. His place was changed nightly, and the ca- 
pricious front which he displayed, served tlie double 
purpose of not only leaving the enemy uncei-tain of 
bis position, but of his numbers. His detachments, 
sti-eugthened at his own expense, were active in corre- 
spondence with their strength. His light troops were 
continually hovering about the enemy, darting upon his 
for aging-parties, cutting offhis supplies and intelligence, 
beating up his quartera, vexing his march, and exhaust- 
ing him, by incessant provocations to fruitless sei-vice. 
In this occupation, it is difficult to. say which of the par- 
tisans was most conspicuous. Williams, Pickens, Lee, 
and Washington, equally distinguished themselves upon 
the flanks, and in the front, of the enemy. The foi-mer, 
maintaining always a proper position for supporting the 
detachments, was equally careful to he sufficiently neai 
■vith the main army, 



Joined by Pickens, while 
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of the .Haw, the two bodies now threw tliemselves ill 
front of the enemy, one on each side of the Alemance 
creek. Their force, strengthened by large accessions of 
militia, had become so considerable, that, on one occa- 
sion, they seriously meditated a combined attack upon 
the British general. Such had been the secresy and 
celerity of their movements, that he had been utterly 
bewildered by them. He could fonn no idea of their 
numbers, and was only conscious of their presence, by 
feeling them — in military language — throughout the 
night. That these two leaders did not make their 
attack, arose from counsels to a delay for a more auspi- 
cious moment, which, unliappily, did not again occur. 

Thus operating, at once in front, flank, and rear, 
doubling upon their grounds daily, like a, fos, now 
approaching and now retiring, but never so far as to 
relieve their adversaiy'a detachments from a wholesome 
fear of danger, the several divisions of Greene's army 
contrived still to keep the region into which lie had been 
bold enough to penetrate. No will-of- the -wisp ever sport- 
ed more capriciously with the benighted traveller, than 
these partisans with the Biitish general. He knew not 
in what quarter to look for the foe, whom, but the last 
night, he had felt in this — knew not where to appre- 
hend the danger to-night, which had threatened him, 
equally, on all quaitei-s, the night before. Every source 
of intelligence seemed to be cut off. His hoiizon was 
bounded to a span. His cavalry seemed adventurous 
no longer. The wondrous energy and success of Tarle- 
ton were suddenly at an end ; and, as for the anxious 
tories, lately as fussy and full of exercise as an over- 
flowing hive about to send out its swarms, they dreaded 
to make the slightest humming, which should declare 
their vitality, lest it should waken sharp echoes from the 
sabres of Was'iington, or tho fatal rifles of Pickens 
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Comwallis was naturally anxious to relieve 1 
of such troublesome attendants. His position was be- 
coming exceedingly delicate and doubtful. His skill, 
though considerable, had hitherto been unavaiHng. It 
was in vain that he urged the genius of Tarletoa into 
enterprise. A single brush of that desperate dragoon 
with the legion infantiy, gave him no encouragement to 
press his fortunes, and suggested additional reasons to 
Cornwallis, for an effort of deeper policy, and more 
decisive endeavor, than had yet been made. Circum- 
stances seemed to favor his desires. He had succeeded 
in procuring some eeitain intelligence of these detach- 
ments of the Amaiicans, whose ubiquitous cai'eer had 
been so distressing to his forces. Like some great ani- 
mal, assailed by inferior forces, which only escape his 
rage in consequence of their superior agility he affected 
to "ileep m his position Foi sii dajs he lemained 
almo t quiet on the Alemance with an occasional dem- 
onstiaticn on the riad to Cios's cieek Hii quiet was 
meant to lull the \nieiii,ans into momentaiy sei-uiity : 
his demon stiatians m the diiection ot CioaS cieek, to 
divert the i attention iiom his tme object He almost 
succeeded in this ruse tieene meanwhile with the 
mun armj lay at Boyd a few-;, fifteen miles fiom the 
camp of Cornwallis Wilhama was mjie withm his 
leach and on the night of the Cth of Maicli lay but a 
few inAai off on the left of the enemy Could the 
Biitish genei 1 succeed in surpnsing 'Williams or in 
daitmg byhiu so as to leach the High Roek ford, m 
advance of Greene then would the latter be most 
effectually sepaiated ftom his detathments and Le com- 
pelled to lej\e thera to then fate oi hazoi 1 his whole 
atmy in a hattle n secuie the junction with them. 
Suddenly th<,n in the h pe f ach eMJT' thi object, 
Comwalhs £t 1 i I'm^ ii n t n ea ly o the morning 
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of tlie 6th. His movements, tliougJi unanticipated, wore 
not wholly unprepared for. He did not succeed in his 
suqnise of Williams; who, keeping good watch, dis- 
covered his march when he was yet two miles off, and 
instantly set bis detachment in motion. His course, like 
that of Cornwallia, was for "Wetzel's mills, across the 
Reedy Fork, Throwing himself in frotlt of his enemy, 
he despatched advices to Greene of the threatened dan- 
ger, and then proceeded to strain every nerve to attain 
■the pass by which alone could he unite his force with 
that of his superior. Throwing out light flanking parties, 
under Colonels Preston and Campbell, to annoy the ad- 
vance of the enemy, he succeeded in keeping the start 
which he hadhad at the beginning, and the race continued, 
with great spirit, until the passage of the ford, at Wet- 
zel's mills, was effected. Drawn up on the opposite bank 
of the Bti-eam, they were prepared to dispute the farther 
progress of the British, whose advance, under Tarleton, 
soon made its appearance, but, awed by the presence of 
the American cavalry under Washington and Lee, they 
forbore to attempt the passage. The detachment undei 
Preston engaged the enemy in a smart skirmish, tho 
advantages of which enured to the Americans. A few 
prisoners were taken on both sides. Here, on the east 
bank of the Haw river, Williams became informed of 
the true purpo'ie of the British general Greene was 
appiized of It m season an! though Cornwallis had 
stilen a maich on Williami and Ind ^ery adroitly 
managed his entcipiise he failed entirely to secure his 
prey when almost -withm his grasp A seiies of well- 
conterted movements on the part of Gieene, and die 
leadeis of h s detachmmt*" weie admn-ibl\ successful; 
anl when the Bnti li geneial lea^hed the point at 
which he e\pecled to inteicept his advereary — com- 
pollmg him eithei to abandon his advancing reinforce- 
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ments, or forcing him to an action in their defence--he 
had the mortification to find that the Americans bad 
gained the opposite bank of the river, where, both 
divisions of their ai-my being united, they could safely 
oppose his passage across the stream, and be secure of 
the junction v^ith their rap idly- appro acting reinforce- 
ments. 

This was the last contest of skill between the rival 
captains. Cornwallis, at length, despaired of outgen- 
eralling his antagonist. His only hope, now, lay in 
suffering him to accumulate his forces in sufficient 
strength to engage boldly iu the stniggle, where the 
arbiter should be the sword. Returning sullenly from 
the pGi-suit, he took post at Bell's mills, on Deep river, 
while Greene, in his camp on Troublesome creek, gave 
his troops a brief respite, while waiting the arrival of 
his Virginia corps and militia. A few days enabled 
these to make their appearance, bringing with them 
stores and supplies, which were, of all things, most 
needed by ihe suffering army. The North Carolina 
militia began to pour in, while detached parties of 
militia and volunteers, from time to time, added to the 
bulk of the army, so as to swell its numbei-s to a com- 
plement of more than four thousand men. With these, 
G-reene was superior to his adversary. Fifteen hundred 
of tliese troops were I'egulars. A considerable body 
had been well-ti"ained, and had enjoyed much valuable 
oxpenence in the field. They were such as could be 
relied upon, as well for steadfastness as courage. Ilia 
volunteers and militia were by no means wanting in 
resolution and spirit. Their deficiencies lay wholly in 
their want of training. Unaccustomed to long endu- 
rance In the field, to concerted action, to rapid movo 
ments, and snhjection to discipline, their efficiency lay 
rather in thcif quick employment in actual conflict. 
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than in the more slow and tedious, but not less impor- 
tant duties of marching, mano3uvriiig, and rapid evolu- 
tion. To employ tliese sufficiently, who constituted so 
large a part of his araiy — to confirm the spirit of his 
troops — toraisethatof the people, to i-cspond to the call 
pf public opinion, which now began loudly to demand a 
{lattle — Greene prepared to afford his advereary the 
opportunity which the latter had appeared so long and so 
earnestly to seek. The forces oi" Cornwallis did not 
immber more than two thirds of his own ; but they 
were all picked soldiers, men of tiied courage, of long 
experience in the field, and admirable training. In 
numbers, Greene was the superior to ConiwalHs, but far 
his inferior in discipline and equipment ; and the for- 
mer did not regard the approaching issue with so much 
confidence as hope. He was in a measure compelled to 
seek the fight. He could expect no more regulars, and 
lie was to employ and encourage the militia. The 
hopes of the British rested upon their loyalist auxili- 
aries, and these were best quieted by a conflict, in 
which, even if successful, the British army should ba 
greatly crippled and disorgaiiized. A few days devoted 
to the drilling of his mihtia, calling in and dissolving Iiis 
detachments, reviewing and concentrating his strength, 
and making the other needful preparations, and Greene 
advanced to Guilford Courthouse, taking post, on the 
14th March, 1731, within twelve miles of the enemy. 
To approach within this distance to an enemy is a mili- 
taiy challenge. Its purport was understood ; nor was 
Cornwallis unwilling for the encounter. Both armies 
accordingly prepai ed themselves for action 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Duel between Colonel Stuart 
ha Gunrds.— Retreat of the 

The scene of battle on the present occasion, liail long 
before atti-acted the military cyo of Greene for this very 
purpose. He had noted its susceptibilities, on his first 
retreat from the Yadkin to the Dan, particularly for thp 
employment of irregular troops, in which an undisci- 
plined militia, with ceitain advantages derived from the 
inequalities of the surface of the field, might success- 
fully be brought to oppose the steadier onset of a vete- 
lan enemy. The country was, in fact, little better than 
a -(rildenieBS. The settlements were few, and the unbro- 
ken forest spread itself on every hand, leaving but a few 
openings here and there, indicative of the mere dawn of 
cultivation. The road wound ita way between thick 
masses of forest and undergrowth. The defile was nar- 
row; dense coverts of copse and brush shadowed it on 
all hands and with few open intei-vals ; while the gi-ound, 
ascending gradually, with occasional undulations, from 
hill to hill, conducted finally to the superior eminence, 
which was occupied by the courthouse. With the 
ascent of these hills, the road begins to enlarge and 
expand. The brushwood begins to disappear ; open 
fields, and small clearings, let in the nr ore frequent light ; 
while the fences of the farmer, which the approaching 
armies had not yet tom away, were standing in proof of 
rhe humble first bcgmnings of art, in its conflict with 
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nature. These ReWs were mostly abandoned. A stunted 
gi-OWth, such as naturally occurs in like cases, had be- 
gun to appear, but not in such degree as to offer obstruc- 
tion to the progress of troops in battle. The ascent of 
the ground was gradual, sloping gently from the court- 
house, and subsiding at last, into a rivulet, which wound 
ite way along the edges of a piece of swamp or bottom- 
land. The open tracts were divided by a dense mass of 
forest, which concealed them from each other. The 
space immediately about the courthouse was partly 
sheltered by a growth of saplings, which also foimed a 
partial border for the high-road to Salisbury. Occasional 
ravines, which traversed the open grounds, afforded ad- 
ditional strength to the .position, and contributed to rec- 
ommend the spot to the eye of the American commander. 
He had reached the field in sufficient season to examine 
and to choose his ground, to anange the order of battle, 
complete his preparations, and give his troops an en- 
couraging night's rest. 

With the dawn of the 15th he was stining, and full 
of anxious expectation. He had no reason to doubt that 
he would be sought by his enemy. The day opened 
bnghtly and ivith pleasant auspices. The troops were 
m the best of spiiif!; and Greene, at length, con^ratu 
Hted himself on the prospect of a victory, or, at all 
events a sti-uggle such as should confirm the hope of 
his soldiei-s and answer the expectations of the country. 
His foice of regulars and militia-infantry consisted of 
fmi thou-jand ti\o hundred and forty-three men. Of 
these tn o thous-md seven hundred and fifty-three were 
militia Of his whole army, something less than two 
regiments had e\er been in battle. It was in this lack 
of discipline and evperience, among the Americana, that 
the infeiionty of the British in numbers was more than 
equal'zed. The force under Comwallis had been rated, 
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and with every apparent probability, at about tliree 
thousand men. It certainly could not have been less 
than two thousand five hundred, not including cavalry. 
These were all disciplined troops, accustomed to victory^ 
and doubly urged, at the present time, by their necessi- 
tiea no less tban their desires, to seek it with the most 
desperate earnestness and valor. 

Early in the morning a detachment under Lee, con- 
sisting of his legion and a body of riflemen, had been 
sent out to reconnoitre. They encountered the British 
advance, under Tarleton, and engaged it with spirit and 
success. But, feeling that they had to do with the van 
of an aniiy, they withdrew to the main body, giving due 
notice of the approaching conflict. Greene at once made 
his prepai-ations. His officers were soon in station, and 
his troops arrayed for battle. His ai-my was drawn out 
in tliree sepai-ate lines, presenting so many successive 
barriers to the assault of tlie enemy. The first of these, 
consisting of the Noith Carolina militia, one thousand 
in number, under the command of Generals Eaton and 
Butler, were placed upon the skirts of a wood at right 
angles with the road upon which the enemy was ap- 
proaching. In front of them sti-etched a long and nar- 
row cornfield, whose crumbling fences of rail afforded 
rather a show of protection and shelter than any positive 
defence. It was supposed that a few rounds might be 
delivered under their cover before the defondei-s were 
compelled to i-etire under the push of the bayonet. The 
weapons of this line were mostly rifles. Practised 
marksmen, from habitual esercise, it wanted but steadi- 
ness of nei-ye to make their bullets tell. Unfortunately, 
ihey had not only never been in battle, but they had 
never been subject to the severe mechanism of that drill 
and discipline which, in military ti'aining, accomplishes 
quite as much. In the road, in advance of this line. 
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were placed a couple of six-pounders, undei- Captain 
Singleton. On the right of this line, extendijig behind 
the weat side of the open fields, obliquely toward a 
swamp, was a covering party under Colonel Washing- 
ton, consisting of Kirk wood's Delawares, eighty in num- 
ber, and a battalion of two hundred jiflereien under Colo- 
nel Lynch. Washington's cavalry was drawn up in the 
woods at a little distance. Tbe left of the line was cov- 
ered by a party under Colonel Lee, consisting of the 
legion -infantry, and a detachment of I'iflemen under 
Colonel Campbell, two hundred and fifty in all. Lee's 
cavalry held a cori'esponding post on the extreme left, 
with Washington's on the right. 

The second line of the Americans was drawn up 
about three hundred yards behind the first, and under 
shelter of the woods. This line was formed of Virginia 
niiiitia.raw troops also, but they were fortunate in being 
led by officers who had been in the continental army, and 
possessed considerable experience in the field. The line 
was commanded by Generals Stevens and Lawson, The 
former, whose experience in militia was considei-able, and 
who had suffered extreme mortification by their miscon- 
duct on a previous occasion, adopted astern and sharp rem- 
edy against thsir timidity in future. He stationed, in the 
rear of his brigade, a line of sentinels, picked men upon 
whom he could rely, whose instructions were to shoot 
down any individual who broke the ranks. The remedy 
has usually been found unfailing against the infiraiity it 
seeks to cure. This line, as well as the first, crossed and 
completely covered the road. 

The third and last line of the Americans consisted of 
continentals, under the command of Gc-nerals Huger and 
Williams. It was composed of the brigades of Maiy- 
land and Virginia, the former under Williams, the latter 
under Huger. This line was stationed about three hun- 
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dred yards in the rear of the second ; the Maryland 
brigade, on the right, fronting the southweat ; the Vir- 
ginians, in regard to the peculiar formation of the hill, 
facing Botitheastwardly, Between the right of the nne 
line and the left of the other, the angle was occupied liy 
two pieces of artilleiy. The Virginia line consisted of 
two regiments, led by Colonels Greene and Ruiiford ; 
the Maryland of two also, under Colonels Ford and 
Gunby. That of Gunby was the only veteran regi- 
ment. Two roads, directly in the rear of the Ameri- 
cans, left avenues for retreat, a necessity which, consid- 
ering the peculiar objects of General Greene, was not, 
certainly, a humiliating one. His game was to cripple 
the enemy by his light troops, if possible, and insure their 
safety in retreat, by the intervention of his regulars. His 
third line was, in fact, his only reserve, and it commanded 
both the roada by which to secure the escape of the 
fugitives, in the event of disaster. No doubt the ar- 
rangement was one of many advantages; but we are 
half inclined to doubt the policy which exposes a militia 
wholly inexperienced and untried, to the first shock of 
battle, when, the judicious intermixture with them of 
select bodies of regulars, would fortify their courage 
by example, and sustain them with firmness under 
pressure. 

The appearance of the van of the British army, at 
about 1 o'clock in the day, drew upon them the thunders 
from Singleton's two pieces in advance. The response 
was quickly made by the British artillery, from an 
eminence which commanded the road, over the heads of 
their own columns. Watching his opportunity in the 
intervals of the fire, Cornwallis rapidly pushed his sec 
tions across the defile, displaying them, as they severally 

intervening wood. The right of the British was com 
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manded by Goiieral Leslie, tlie left by Colonel Webster, 
The troops fonuing tlie line, consisted of the Hessian 
regiment of Boze, the 71st, the 23(1, and the 33d re<ri. 
irients, in succession. The fii-at battalion of the guards 
was drawn up, aa a support to thai wing in the rear of 
the right. The second, with the grenadiei-s of the same 
coi-ps, under Brigadier- General O'Hai-a, acted us the 
suppoit of the left. The Yagei-s and light infantry of 
the guards, when the line was put in motion for the 
assault, attached tliemselvea to the 33d regiment. Tarle- 
tOn'i< cavalry was held in reserve, and kept pace, under 
cover of the wood, with the progress of the artilleiy, 
which could only advance upon the open road. 

These aiTangementfl completed, the British pushed on 
to the attack. The first line of North- Carolinians still 
wore an aspect of firmness, and their officers began to 
exult in the hope that, under the paitial cover of the 
fence, they would deliver such a fire as would fatally 
cripple the enemy in his advance, and possibly effect his 
utter discomfiture. But, a few mofflents sufficed to dis- 
pel these pleasant anticipations. With the advance of 
tlie British, a scattering fire was began by the militia, 
and a single discharge from the whole line may have 
been delivered. But the inexperienced woodsmen were 
not equal to the terrible shock of battle, when opened 
with the eaiTiest pressure of tlie bayonet. Coming on 
with a fierce halloo, an anny with banners and a moat 
gorgeous an-ay, the British rashed forward in a wild 
torrent, pouring in their fire as they came, and hastenino-, 
with the most determined resolution, to the close business 
with cold steel. The militia were not equal to the tiial. 
A panic seized upon tiie line. Those who were fearless, 
and would have fought, were isolated in the wild disruii- 
tion of their ranks, and compelled to obey tlie necessity 
which seemed to hurry them in flight. It was iu vain 
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that their officers threw themselves across the path of 
the fugitives, and strove by blows, no less than worila, to 
arrest the torrent. The flood was irresistible. Their 
feare, superior to self-rebuke or shame, were not to be 
restrained by arguments or threats. Bewildered by their 
terrors, they darted through the woods, or sought shelter 
in the rear of the second line, which opened, with hisses, 
to receive and shelter tliem. 

The British, exulting at this fii-st advantage, rushed 
forward in pursuit, with triumphant shouts, as if secure 
of victory. But they were welcomed by crossfires from 
the flanking parties of Washington and Lee, which 
silenced their clamors, and, for a moment, cooled their 
hopes. These flanking parties had witnessed, without 
dismay, the sad misconduct of the militia. They kept 
their gi-ound steadily, and delivered their fire with a 
rapidity and precision, which taught Cornwallis the 
necessity of moving with more deliberation to the con- 
flict. A halt was ordered ; while the regiment of Boze, 
half-wheeling to the nght, and the 33d, with the light 
infantiy and Yagers, to the left, addressed themselves, on 
each hand, to the business of dispei-sing the flanking par- 
ties, Washington and Lee, thus entreated by a superior 
force, gradually yielded before the enemy, delivering 
steady and sure fires, at every chance, from tree and 
thicJiet, and only giving ground under the pressure of 
the bayonet. In thus retiring without losing their order, 
these separate bodies were soon brought into a corre^ 
spending relation with the second line of the Artieiicans, 
which they had occupied in regard to the first. 

Meanwhile, the British line, which had again closed 
for the encounter with the Virginia militia, hurried on, 
with confidence, to the assault. But the Virginia militia, 
uninfluenced by the shameful example of the Noith-Caro- 
linians, presented an unbi-oken fi'ont to the assailants. 
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Their fire waa delivered with equal coolness and pre- 
cision. Armed, numerously, with the riflo, no single 
shot was expended idly, but each bullet had its mission 
for a special mark. Wide gaps were soon opened in 
the British files by a fire so destructive ; and the 
and derangement which followed in the British line, i 
der this handling, proved, conclusively, that their dooKi 
must have been inevitable with better behavior on the 
part of the American first line. But, the steady valor 
of the British prevailed, under the tenacious and trained 
spirit of veteran experience. Animated, by their officei-s, 
to the most detennined efforts, they continued to press 
forward. Then it was, that, under the supenor influence 
of tlie British bayonet, Lawson's brigade, on the Ameri- 
can right, began to yiold. But they gave back slowly, 
and without losing their coolness or order ; the Ameri- 
can left, and the British right, becoming, respectively, 
the pivots upon which the two lines appeai'ed to revolve. 
It was at this moment that "Washington, who commanded 
the flaiiUing party on the right, following the sweep 
which had been made by the right of the American line, 
and faithful to the charge of covering it, came out upon 
tlie road. Here, discovering that the retreat of tlie line 
was inevitable in the retreat of Lawson's wing, he sep- 
arated his infantry from it, and made his way to the 
third or continental line, taking post on the right of the 
Marylandera. The fight still continued on the left of the 
second line of the Americans, which, supported by the 
riflemen of Campbell and tlie legion of Lee, were enabled 
to protract the issue, if not to change its character. 

The disappeai-ance of "Washington, with his detach- 
ment, fr;m the right wing of the "Virginia militia, had 
left Colsnel Webster free to pursue his progress in this 
quarter. Webster was in command of the British left. 
Ho pushed forward, accordingly, until lie came in oon- 
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tact with tlie first regiment of Mary] an J era, forming the 
extreme right of the continental or third line of the 
Americans. This regiment wB,s,par excellence, the tenth 
legion of the American anny. It was tlie same which, 
under Colonel Howard, had crossed bayonets with the 
British at Cowpens, compelling them to succumb. It 
had a fame to Iceep and cheiish, which was not difficult, 
with its almost veteran experience. Commanded hy 
Colonel Gnnby, it was in fit condition to maintain its 
laurels. It was an evilhoiiv for Webster ihaC he pushed 
forward in tJiia quarter. His approach occasioned no 
emotions. The Marylandors were prepared for him, 
and coolly awaited his approaches. Their fire was with- 
held until the British were within proper range, and 
then delivered with an effect so feai-ful as to produce 
almost instant discomfiture. Not waiting to note the 
effect of their fire, but seemingly assured of wliat it 
should be, the Marylandei-s followed up their fire, by 
descending into the plain and administering the bayonet. 
The rout which fohowed was complete. The British 
left was sent off reeling in confusion ; and, had either 
of the two squadrons of American cavalry been present, 
the enemy could never have recovered from the disas- 
ter. Webster, bimself giievously wounded, was yet 
enabled to draw off his crippled regiment, and, cover- 
ing them behind a i-avine in t]ie cover of the woods, 
to wait for succor fiom his general. Greene did not 
dare to pni-sue his advantage, having no such confidence 
in his remaining regiments as would justify him in a 
close grapple, on the plain, with the whole British army, 
discarding all the advantages of his position, and relying 
on the struggle hand to hand. 

It was during the conflict between these two parties, 
that the aitilleiy of the British, under Lieutenant 
M'Lood, had made its way. along the voad, and at 
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length readied tlie fieM of action, taking a commandmg 
position on a rising ground at the edge of the wood. 
This was an event of considerable importance in deter- 
mining the final event. 

The battle, meanwhile, was still imaging fiercely be- 
tween the left of the Virginia militia, and the right wing 
of the enemy. Stevens, the brave commander of the 
former, had been disabled by a severe wound in the 
thigh ; but this did not dismay his followei's. Still 
using their rifles, with coolness and precision, they were 
clinging to tlie wood, as they retired, and making their 
way slowly to the cover of the continental line. Their 
rifles, though no match for the Biitish bayonet, were yet 
speaking audibly, at every second, to tlie veiy hearts of 
their assailants; but they were not now in sufficient 
force to render necessary the employment of so large a di- 
vision of the British array as had engaged them, and leav- 
ing them to the care of tlie first battalion of the guards, 
and the regiment of Boze, General Leslie drew off the 
23d and 71st, and hastened to follow the footsteps of 
Gei.eral O'Hara, who, with the 2d battalion, and grena- 
diers of the guards, had hurried to interpose between 
"Webster and the Maiylanders. His march brought him 
into collision, not with tlie fii-st regiment of Mai-yland- 
evs, whom, we have seen, under Gunby, encountering 
the onslaught of Webster with such severe handling, 
but, with the second regiment from the same state, un- 
der Colonel Ford. Here the American general was 
doomed to a mortifying disappointment. Ford's regi- 
ment, uninfluenced by the noble example of Gunby's, 
recoiled from a conflict with the splendid line of Bntish 
guards that bore down upon them. Their admirable 
bearing, and brilliant appearance, imposed too lieavily 
upon the apprehensions of the Marylanders, and instead 
of a brave, manly struggle, thoy yielded, with scarcely 
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Bn effort befoie the i fjee bie il irig cntiitlj after a 
bnef tin] and in '^pitP of all tlie eieituns of tbeir olB- 
ceta This inisf »ituiie diiLW bmgletoti s two pieces of 
aitilleiy into the hands of the enemj anc ihcy lashed 
fnwdil secuip now of victoiy with -shouts that shook 
tlie field Bat then etultation « a= piematuie They 
had not noticed the appioach of othei foo of moie stead- 
iness and epii-it than those whom they pursued. Gun- 
by's approach, with the firet Marylanders, had been con- 
cealed by the copse-wood by whicli the field was skirted, 
and equally silent and unsuspected had been the ap- 
proach of Wasbingtoa, with tlie cavalry of his com- 
mand. In an instant, the British shouts of victoiy were 
changed to shrieks of death. Wheeling upon the left, 
the regiment of Gnnby dashed in among the guards, 
and a tenible atrnggle, hand to hand, ensued. The 
contest was for hfe, no less than for victory. Gunhy 
was wounded, and put 7tors de comhat, his place being 
supplied by Howard. Disordered by their own wild 
pressure upon the recoiling ranks of Ford's Maryland- 
ers, the British guards no longer maintained any com- 
pact order, under tlie charge of Gunby's. Then it was, 
that, while they struggled pell-mell, in all the mazes 
of the conflict, Washington's cavaliy burst in upon 
them from the rear, and threatened their total anniliila- 
tion. A series of individual conflicts followed in this 
struggle, some of which find their places in regular his- 
tory. One of these may well desei-ve our attention. 
The combatants were Colonel Stuart, of the guards, 
and Captain John Smith, of the Marylanders. Both of 
these champions were distinguished by nerve and 
muscle. They had met before, and a personal pmvo- 
cation had resulted in the mutual declaration that their 
next meeting should end in blood. The present was a 
fitting occasion, and they singled each other out, with a 
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fierce passion for revenge, whicli niaile their totally 
regardless of the wild confusion and red horrors of the 
melee. Their weapons were at once crossed, with a 
desperate fury, which promised but one result. A mo- 
ment decided the conflict. The adroit pass of Stuart's 
smallsword was admirably parried by the left hand of 
the American, while with his right, he drove the edge of 
his heavy sabre through the head of his enemy, cleaving 
him to the very spine. The next moment, he lumaolf 
was brought to the ground, stunned, not slain, by the 
graze of a pistol-bullet, sent by a devoted follower of 
the fallen Briton, who was stricken to tho heart, almost 
in the same moment, by the bayonet of an Anieiicati, 
who was equally watchful of the safely of his superior. 
But the duel between these furious combatants did 
not arrest the business of the field. That went on, with 
increasing animation and interest. Tho British guards 
wore overwhelmed in the struggle. Broken and scat- 
tered, reeling in confusion and dismay, pressed with 
inveterate rage by Howard and Washington, they were 
allowed not a moment to recover their organization or 
their breath. The crisis of their fate bad arrived, and 
Cornwallis beheld in it the shadow of his own. He 
hastened to the point of danger, the whole field beneath 
his eye, covered with his flying guards, and their vindic- 
tive pui-suers. The desperate condition of his fortunes 
required one of those desperate remedies, at the em- 
ployment of which quite as much nerve as judgment 
becomes necessary. The stern Briton adopted his reso- 
lution in an instant. He wheeled from the spot for the 
purpose of putting it in execution, and narrowly esca[)ed 
captivity or death, at the hands of Washin; 
petty accident, the falling of his cap, at tho 
when our colonel of cavalry was about to dart 
prey, as he rode off', enabled the British gc 
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escape tliis danger, of which he was, possibly. 



His care whs in another quarter. The necessity be 
foi"e him was a feaiful one. His fortunes hung upon a 
threaJ. The rout of the guards was in-etrievable, and 
must be followed by the worst consequences, if, in the 
scattered state of his troops, the fierce onset of the cav- 
alry under "Washington should remain unchecked. He 
had no forces in reserve. By this time the whole 
strength of the British army had been more or less 
sn gaged in the action. But one dreadful expedient 
remained to him, and, hurrying to the hill on which 
M'Leod had posted his aitillery, he gave the tenible or- 
der to repel the progress of the American cavahy, by 
pouring out torrents of grape upon the field. Mingled 
in masses upon the plain, were his own troops with the 
Americans. Every storm of bullets swept necessarily 
through the ranks of fiiends and foes. His own guards 
must feel the storm as heavily as their adversaries. But 
they were, already compromised. No j-emedy could avail 
for their safety, and none btit this for his own. He gave 
the ordei-s. Bleeding with previous wounds, O'Hara ex- 
postulated with his chief; " It is destroying ourselves." 
His remonstrances were made in vain. " Troe," was the 
answer of Comwallis, " but it is now unavoidable. The 
evil is a necessary one, which we must endure if we 
would escape destruction." O'Hara turned away from 
the cruel spectacle, whilo the floods of grape tore their 
way in frequent tempest over the plain. The expedi- 
ent was fatally successful. It repelled the American 
cavahy. It rescued the victory from their clutches ; but 
one half of the splendid battalion of the guards was 
swept to ruin in the storm. 

The battle was not yet nvei: The conflict still con 
tinned between the parties engaged in the woods. For 
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the safety of hia detachments in this quarter, Gitjeno 
felt the gi-eatest anxiety. The British cummander, reso- 
lute on victoiy as tho only source of safety, waa newly 
forming hia line, bent upon the renewal of his endeavors. 
Forming under cover of the brush along the roadside, 
his operations were gi^eatly concealed from sight; and, 
pressing too cautiously forward, for the purpose of dis- 
covery, Greene incurred as great a peril of captivity or 
death as Cornwallis had done but a little while before. 
His coolness and presence of mind alone saved him from 
a shower of musketry. Occasional volleys were still 
heard from the edges of the wood, witli now and then a 
mutual bellowing from the cannon of the rival forces, 
posted on separate heights. The regiment of Boze was 
still kept busy in the woods, with the left of tho Ameri- 
can second line. There the riflemen of Campbell, tlie 
infantiy of Lee, and the broad-swords of his legion, still 
maintained the conflict, firing from eveiy cover, and 
. i-etreatinj only at the approach of the bayonet. In this 
kind of waifare the Americans had all the advantage. 
They could be driven by their enemies, but not far; and 
the moment the halt was made again, it was only to send 
forth new volleys of wioged bullets, every one of which 
had its billet. The British, still advancing, were, never- 
theless, dropping fast, and Cornwallis ordered Tarleton 
with his dragoons, to the succor of the regiment of Boze. 
It happened, unfortanatoly, that Lee's cavah-y had been 
withdrawn, with some other object, fiom the wing of 
Campbell's party, when the descent of Tarleton was 
made. Had they been present, the fortunes of the day 
might have been made triumphantly secure. Unshel- 
tered by this arm of the service, Campbell's rifles were 
compelled to disappear ir double-quick time, having 
nothing to oppose to the British broad-aword. This, 
alone, saved the regiment of Boze, and enabled it to 
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recover the British line. With its reappearance, and the 
disappearance o? Lee's coi-ps, for the fate of which his 
anxiety was now painfully awakened, Greene felt that the 
chances of the day were about to go against him. The 
British troops, though dispirited and greatly thinned, were 
yet again in line, and presenting' a formidable front. To 
oppose them, the mere numbera of Gi-eene might have 
heen still sufficient; but how could he rely upon the 
regiment of continentals which had so shamefully emula- 
ted the flight of the North Carolina militia, at the very 
bi-unt of conflict? He had too much at stake to peril 
his troops unnecessarily in a struggle for which no train- 
ing had yet prepared them. A drawn battle, for all 
moral purposes, would suffice for his objects. The pol- 
icy of the Americans counselled delay rather than risk. 
With every moment of pause, the Briiish ai-my was 
losing in numbers, health, confidence, and resources 
Foitunately, Greene had kept his regiment of Virginia 
continentals in reserve. With these he could draw off 
liis troops with safety, the former intei-posing with un 
broken front', to cover the retreat. A i-eckless courage, 
an audacity that would stake all on the hazard of a sin- 
gle cast of the die, might, with this regiment, sustained 
by those who still kept the field, havo rendered the affair 
a glorious victoiy. But bo, also, might such audacity 
have worked the entire min of the cause and the com- 
mander. Such boldness could only be justified by the 
desperation ot the case, such as Cornwallia felt, and by a 
perfect confidence in the coolness and steadfastness of the 
reiriments from which the sei-vice was expected. Want- 
ing thb confidence, and feeling no such necessity, Greene 
prudently determined not to renew tho engagement. He 
had gained, perhaps, quite as much, or even more, than 
he had anticipated from the trial of strength, in cripplin- 
the enemy, and encouraging his own troops. ""—^ 
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these iiaJ resulted from the engagement, in spite of all 
its disappointments and Yicissittides. 

The order, accordingly, was given to retreat. The 
North Carolina, and Virginia militia had, by this time, 
generally gained the rear of the army, and were on their 
way to the designated place of rendezvous. Colonel 
Gri'eene, with the Virginia regiment, fi-esh. and entire, was 
employed to cover the retreat. With the fii-st indications 
of this movement, the enemy advanced, with two regi- 
ments and asti-ongbody of cavalry. The firing opened on 
both- sides with great spirit, and was continued for some 
time with considerable animation. But the Americans 
were too firm, and the British too much crippled, to make 
the pui'suers eager for the renewal of the conflict. The 
pursuit was soon arrested, and, bringing up the rear in 
pei-son, G-reene made his first halt for several hours, 
within thveo miles of the field of battle. Hero he picked 
up his stragglers, arranged for the care of the wounded, 
and snatched a momentary rest from fatigue, before resu- 
ming his march, which ho did in a cold and pitiless rain, 
reaching his encampment; at the iron-works of Trouble* 
Borne creok^ about tlio dawning of the next day 
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CHAPTER SIV. 

Oomwsllis rptreats— Is pursued hy Oreeno— Escapes.— His Condition, 
and tliat of tJie Amcriciuis.— Greene's Pnlley—DlsconHnues the Pur- 
Buit of Cornwallia— Marcbea to South Carolina— Appears befoi-e Cam- 
den— and offers Battle to Lord Rnwdon. 

Thus teiinmated this long and blooJy conflict, tlie 
capncea and vicissitudes of whicli, for a long while, held 
the issue in suspense. But for the miserable failure of 
G-veene's first hne, the Yictory must have been witb the 
Americans — as it was, nothing but the superior dis- 
cipline of the British secured it for them. Cornwallia 
was at the head of two thousand troops, as fine as any in 
the world. Of Greene's aitny, not more than five hun- 
dred had ever seen service. Yet no troops could have 
behaved better than a certain portion of his force. The 
habitual training of the British, when made to recoil, ena- 
bled them quickly to recover, and to foitn themselves anew 
for battle. But with Greene's militia the case was other- 
wise. Defeat was dispersion also. Even the Mary- 
landers of Ford, though saved from the onset of the 
guards by the timely interposition of Guiiby and Wash- 
ington, could not again bo brought to look the enemy in 
the face. The steadiness of the infantry of the former, 
and the cavah-y of the latter, could not have been sur- 
passed ; and the spitit exhibited by both, united the 
audacity of chivalry with the discipline of the regular 
soldier. Could Greene have saved his artillery, the loss 
of which is not adequately accounted for, he would 
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probably have had little reason to complain of the i-esulCa 
of the conflict. One fourth of tlie British anny had 
been put Jiors du combat in the melee. Most of their 
officers were hurt. Cornwallis and Leslie narrowly 
escaped, the fonner having had two horses shot under 
him, while, at one moment of the struggle, the sabre of 
"Washington was almost literally bi-andished over his 
head. His gallantry desei-ves every credit, and was such 
as to prove how vitally important to his safety did lie 
estimate the issues of the day. Hia loss, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, was six hundred and thirty-three. 
Of these, one colonel and four commissioned officers 
wei-e slain on the field; Colonel Webster and several 
captains died of their wounds ; the recoveiy of General 
O'Hara was, for a long time, doubtful ; Tarleton was 
wounded, and a General Howard, wlio volunteered in 
the engagement, besides twenty other commissioned 

The Americans were far more fortunate. Their loss 
did not I'each half this number — a result atti-ibutablo, 
purely, to the superior excellonoe of the rifle in theii 
hands, over the musket in the hands of the British. 
General Huger, at the head of the Virginians, was 
slightly wounded in the hand ; Major Anderson, an able 
ofiicer of the Ist Mai-ylandei-s, was killed ; General Ste- 
vens was severely wounded ; and about a dozen other 
officers suflered from wounds also. The greater loss of 
the Americans consisted in the flight of the militia. One 
half of tlie North- Carolinians and a large number of the 
Virginians, when they left the field, continued on their 
way, long after the danger was over, and retired to their 
homes. The whole force of Greene, reviewed on the 
19th, four days after the battle, amounted to three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifteen, including every descrip- 
tion of soldier. Tlie trophies which he left in the hands 
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of liis adversaiy, consisted of his artillei-y, a couple of 
baggafi^e- wagons, and a portion of liia woundeil. It is 
one of tlie curious proofs of tlie doubtful and capri- 
cious cliaractev of the conquest, that he carried oiF a 
gi'eater number of prisoners than he lost, 

The victory certainly lay with the British ; but it was 
a victory, as was remarked by Fox, in the house of com- 
mons, like that of Pyirhns, which left the conqueror 
undone: " another such would i-uin the British army." 
Gi-eene, himself, upoti a survey of the result, was enabled 
to make the same estimate. " He has gained his cause," 
said he, speaking of ComwalHs, " but is mined by its 
cost." The British general, himself, was, probably, not 
not less satisfied of the justness of this judgment. Re- 
turning from the fmitless pursuit of the Americans, he 
was enabled to review his troops and the field of battle, 
■The scene presented a spectacle, in open land and woods, 
which must have admonished him of the growing peril 
which hung about his camp. Nearly seven hundred of 
his best troops had been cut off. There they lay, on 
every hand, where the rifles of Campbell had dropped 
them, step by step, as they came — where the fierce 
charge of Gunby's regiment had swept them down, and 
where the Slashing sabres of Washington had smitten 
them as with an edge of fire. There, too, covering the 
broad apace before his eyes, were the numerous victims 
to his own unspaiing artillery, when it became neces- 
sary, in arresting the cavalry of "Washington, to sweep, 
with the same besom of death, the scattered and stag- 
gering guards whom he could no longer save. The 
British general, with a drooping spirit, prepared for the 
burial of the dead and the care of the wounded. His- 
tory records, to his honor, that he did not discriminate 
between friend and foe in the performance of these mel- 
ancholy diities. Night found him at this gloomy work, 
9" 
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and the aspect of the teavena had become gloomier with 
cloud and rain. The chilling gusta of Mai'ch swef t the 
field, laden with sleety showers, that added to the sufler- 
inga of the wounded, and increased the cares and anxie- 
ties of those who wei'o burdened with the charge of them. 
The baggage had not arrived. Tho soldiera were with- 
out tents j and, after the dwellings within reach bad 
received all whom they could shelter, there were still 
hundreds, oven of the wounded, who wore exposed to 
all the rigors of the night and season, with no other 
cover than the clothes they wore. More than fifty of 
these wretched sufferers had perished ere the dawn. 

Encumbered with his wounded, with his best officers 
slain or incapable from wounds, with the moral of hia 
army greatly Impaired, surrounded by doubtful and 
timid friends, or by vindictive and impatient enemies, far 
from his resources, and equally uncertain of reinforce- 
ments, the ban-en victory of Comwallis was really a dis- 
aster of the worst description. He put on a face of the 
utmost confidence, while grief and anxiety were heavy 
at his heart. His proclamation, issued from his camp at 
Guilford, set foith. In glowing colors, tho brilliancy and 
importance of hia recent victoiy, even at the moment 
when he felt that his necessities counselled a retreat. He 
summoned the loyalists to his standard, and held out 
terms of pardon to the whigs at the vei-y moment when 
his retrograde movements had begun. He could no 
longer venture to hunt his enemy. He felt that the 
fugitive must soon become the bunter. It was impossi- 
ble to struggle longer against the difficulties that encom- 
passed him. When he desti'oyed his baggage, after the 
affair at Coivpons, it was with the full persuasion that 
he should be in security in the British camp in Virginia, 
or in the richest counties in that state. He was now 
almost as tsj- removed from this prospect as before, anJ 
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m !es9 condition to attain it. His mimbera were reducea 
one lialf — Lis men weie barefoot — bis stores were es- 
nausted — and the enemy was still at hand, threatening 
an early renewal of the conflict — that enemy whom he 
had found it impossible to conquer, and whom he could 
no longer venture to pursue. In a precioitate flight lay 
his only means of security. 

On the ISch of March, three daya after the battle, he 
commenced his retreat. His design was covered by 
every possible ai-tifice. His boastful proclamation was 
intended to disgnise his puipoae ; and the better to attain 
his object, he conveyed his wounded in his wagons and 
littei-s, taking for granted, that, with such incumbrances, 
nobody would suspect his purpose of retreat. 

But Greene had been too well advised of the condi- 
tion of the British army, to leave him in doubt as to the 
necessity before his advei-saiy. The excellent spirits of 
bis own army, officere and men — nowise daunted by the 
issue of the late struggle, but proud of the stand which 
a portion of them had made, and anxious to eiface the 
discredit and reproach which had fallen upon the whole, 
by the misconduct of those who had faltered — all en- 
couraged the American general to take the initiate in 
the future trials of strength with the enemy. With the 
first intimation, therefore, of'the march of the British, 
Lee was detached to hang upon his rear, and harass his 
progress, A deficiency of ammunition, under which 
Greene's army at present labored, alone prevented him 
from a more decided demonstration with his wh.ole 

The advance of the Americans hastened the move- 
ments of Cornwallis. He could no longer pursue his 
march at leisure, encumbered with the litters of bis 
wounded. Seventy of these he lefl; behind, under the 
Drotection o.'' a flag; pursuing a progress which was 
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Jesig^cod to fceep his opponent in doubt as to liia real 
destination and purpose, pressing forward across Deep 
liver, in the direction of Salisbury. This route, looking 
quite aa much to a return to South Carolina aa to any 
other point, might have persuaded any commander, lesa 
wary and sagacious than Greene, to take a direct courae 
for Camden, in order to intercept his progress to that 
place. But, entering into all the calculations of Com- 
wallis, Greene was prepared to fathom, or to suspect, 
the real purpose of his advereary. A few Jiours sufficed 
to satisfy him of the propriety of his doubts, Recros- 
sing Deep river, Cornwallis marched down its east hank, 
leaving it no longer uncertain that Wilmington was the 
place which he aimed to reach. The light detachments 
jf the Americana hung upon his skirts, while the whole 
force of the army was pressed forward by a nearer road, 
which left the British troops but little advantage in point 
of distance. The contest was now not only one of 
speed, but one of skill — the former, indeed, depending 
greatly upon the degree in which the latter should bo 
shown. In tliis contest, CoiTiwaliis put forth all his 
strength. Greene pressed foi-ward with all the energy 
which was possible, in bad roads and inclement weath- 
er, and, at one moment, when near Bufialo creek, had 
hopes of bringing on an engagement, under favorable 
circumstances. But a re-examination of his resources 
>B, showed such a acanty supply, as greatly 
e the desire; and the British sped for- 
waj-d, without farther interroption than could be sug- 
gested by the harassing vigilance of picked squadrons at 
their heels. This survey of Greene's resources, result- 
ing BO unprofitably, occasioned some delay in the pursuit, 
of which Cornwallis took due advantage. Pressing 
foi-wardhis pioneers, he commenced throwing a bridge, 
at Ramsey's mill, across Deep river, near its confluenco 
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with the Haw. Thia indicated 
that place, and was calculated to direct tlie raaich of 
the Amei-ican ai'iny, crossing above liim, down the op- 
posite bank, Tiiis left Greene in a dilemma. He saw 
that if he pursued this ivsute, the British, having an alter- 
native, would cross the Haw, and securely descend on 
the east side of the Cape Fear, So well planned, in 
this proceeding, had been the measures of Coi-nwallia, 
that there was no method of counteracting them. A 
movement directly forward, would only force the enemy 
across hia bridge, which, broken down behind him, 
would leave to the Americans no means of passage, but 
by fords across the Deep or the Haw, in seeking which, 
the loss of time must utteily baffle the puisnit 

For a moment, Greene wa? compelled t 
doubt. But twelve mile'? sepaiated the t 
the Biitish at Ramsay's mills the Ameiican 
ford, both on Deep rivei A day elapsed 
forces lay in patient watch of one anothei Eut Gi eene 
soon reached his conclusion His onlj hope laj in a 
forced march, and coap Je OTrtJ?! He leoohed to push 
forward his light troop'; with oideis to engage the 
enemy, if possible, and keep them employed until the 
army could overtake, and share m the conflict The 
movement was made befoie day on the moimng of the 
SSth. Eut the British 'commander was too waty and 
was too fuliy conscious of his peril to be caught nap 
ping. He kept himself well informed of all the mo\e 
menta of his adversary, and \ 
approach of the detachments, 
and ho passed the bridge in i 
purauit, that he had not time t 
bury his dead, or can-y off h; 
hanging in the stalls. The light troops of the Americana 
were enabled to cross, and continue the pursuit; while 
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the army pressed forward to oveitake them, with an 
eneigy and eageineis, undei which their safferinga wera 
immense Many of them, e-veitmg themselves beyond 
then stiength, fainted upon the wayside. Np liall was 
taken foi lefieshment, but tbe calls of nature were sus- 
pended, in an eame&t desue to bnng the enemy to the 
filial issue of the sw oid \yhat was their mortification, 
leachmg the mills, to find the piey escaped! It was 
then that they bioke down utteily — the stifled necessi- 
ties undei which they had toikd, 'jpeaking out, despe- 
lately, in then disappomtment The volunteers and 
imhtia lefused to follow any farthei. Exhausted with 
toil, wanting piovisions, and with their terms of sei-vico 
long since expiied, they demanded their discharge. 
This was a surpnse to their commander ; but it was one 
which he had no power to resist. He could only en- 
treat, hut unsuccessfully; tiieir engagement was really 
at an end. The cares of agiiculture were at hand, and 
their farms summoned them to the perfoi-mance of du- 
ties, upon which, indeed, rested the future hope of pro- 
visioning tlie ai-my. He was compelled to yield to their 
requisitions, and this necessity was fatal to any hope 
which he might entertain of overtaking hia enemy. 
Coriiwallis, meanwhile, had passed into a region abound- 
ing with loyalists, where bis resources improved at 
every step, and in wliich he could obtain easy and early 
intelligence of every stop taken by the Americans. 
Greene i-eluctantly gave up the pursuit. 

Fixing his quarters, temporarily, at Ramsey's mills, 
in order to recruit his troops, and make his preparations 
for future service, Greene found his situation quite as 
mortifying, at this moment, as at any period during tbe 
campaign. He was now, after tbe discharge of the 
militia, numerically inferior to his enemy; yet he was 
, for the first time, of pi-oofs which 
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showed hovr easy it migbt bo, witli moderate assistance, 
to ruin the army of Covnwallis. But he applied for tliia 
assistance in vain. His own army was in a state of ex- 
ti-eme suffering and prostration. Thoy had scant provis- 
ions. Leanbeefin small quantities, and corn-bread baked 
in the ashes, were their chief supplies ; and, not unfre- 
quently, the vulture was robbed of his garbage, by the 
fierce hunger of the starving soldier. Equally wretched 
was the condition of the troops in regard to clothing. 
Shoes there were none ; and their garments were such 
as remained from long and wearisome marches in wild 
countries, through pitiless weather. It was covering, 
perhaps, — but not clothing. That they were cheerful 
under their privations, was, perhaps, quite aa much due 
to the influence of their commander, who freely shared 
their sufferings, as of that cause and government by 
which they seemed to be, almost entirely, disregarded. 

Having abandoned the farther pursuit of Cornwallis, 
as no lon"-er proper or profitable, the natural inquiry of 
Greene was, in what manner he should bow employ hia 
army. Merely to maintain a position of surveillance 
upon the movements of his enemy, was neither agree- 
able to hia own desires, nor of much pi'omise of advan- 
tage to the objects which he aimed to effect. To achieve 
successfully, in conflict with an enemy already in partial 
possession of the countiy, it was necessaiy to dislodge 
him. This required the exercise of constant energies, 
and enterprises at once frequent and decisive, by which 
his attention would bo distracted, and his sti'ength worn 
out, in the harassing toils of a watch and defence, 
which exhausted his resources without leaving him in 
security. 

We have seen, that, on Greene's first assuming the 
command of the southern ai-my, he fixed his eye upon 
the numerous posts with which the British had covered 
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all the vulnerable and comraanding portions of that 
state. These, in fact, constituted their base of opera- 
tions. To dispossess thern of these, became, naturally, 
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trate their energies upon the completion of their broken 
regiments. In any point of view, the resolution ta 
carry back the operations of active waifare into South 
Carolina, seemed to promise results of far greater benefit 
than any other proposed plan of future campaigo. But, 
in deciding upon this measure. General Greene incurred 
the greatest of perils — that of offending public opinion. 
He was about to depart from the ordinary riiles of war- 
fare. Military men aro not often permitted to forego 
the pui-suit of an enemy, already weakened in conflict, 
to direct their efforts against a foe, strongly posted, and, 
as yet, unimpaired for i-esistance by previous sti-uggle. 
This, which, in ordinary cases, would seem equally the 
impulse of temerity and caprice, was, howevei-, in the 
present instance, dictated by considerations of the pro- 
found est policy. Greene'sreasons were given atlength, at 
the time when his resolves were taken, in ample letters 
to Washington, Lafayette, and others. He argued.^ in 
addition to what has been already stated, that, by moving 
south with his troops, he should be enabled to provide 
them with the supplies which must else find their 
way to the enemy ; that, whether Cornwallis pursued 
him or not, North Carolina, at least, ^ — which was para- 
lyzed by his presence, — would he rescued from his pres- 
sure; that the very boldness of his scheme, which seemed 
Btartlingly full of dangers, would have a large effect 
upon the public mind, as it would seem to indicate the 
possession of resources which were unsuspected by his 
adversaries ; and that the necessities of the countiy, and 
the moods of the people, were such as to justify and 
render it necessary that some considei-ab!e perils should 
be incuiTed — something, in short, lefl; to fortune, in the 
expectation of results which could not accr-ue from any 
ivcise of patience and circumspection. " The 
e will be critical and dangerous," was his Ian 
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guage to Washington ; . . . " but necessity obliges mo 
to commit myself to cliance." ■' Tbe troops will be 
exposed to every hardship ; but I shall shai-e it with 

The moment that Iiis determi nation had been taken, 
he sent an express to Jefferson, governor of Virginia, to 
forward fifteen hundred militia. Captain Singleton was 
despatched to Virginia to procure artillery; magazines 
were ordered to be formed on the banks of the Catawba ; 
the partisan generals of South Carolina were apprized of 
his designs, and instructed to get the miliiia under arms 
for a series of separate enterprises ; and every means 
was put in exercise to secure, in advance, abundant sup- 
plies of provisions. The route of the ai-my lay through 
a country, at once sparsely settled and in the hands of 
enemies; and every precaution was necessary against 
failure and disappointment. All things being ready, the 
camp at Ramsay's mills was broken op on the 7th of 
April. The heavy baggage, and all the stores that could 
bo spared from present use, were sent another route, by 
Salisbury, to the head of the Catawba ; while the ai-my, 
still seeming to press the pursuit of Cornwallis, crossed 
Deep river, and, for a day, continued the direct route to 
Wilmington ; then, suddenly taking the firat convenient 
road to the right, he turned the heads of his columns 
in the difection of Camdon, Soiitli Carohna. His hope 
was to surprise this place. Ho flattered himself, that, 
preceding all relief from the ai-my of Cornwallis, his 
march would be unknown to, and unsuspected by, Eaw- 
don. But he was disappointed. The distance which 
he had to traverse was one hunch-ed and thirty miles. 
His progress was unavoidably slow. The country was 
sterile and exhausted, and in the hands of enemies. His 
every movement was watched and reported. The run- 
nora of the toriest preceded him in his march ; and a 
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5elSy of several days at tl 
of th-3 want of boats for ci 
receive full aiivices of the danger, and to provide against 
it. Greene reached the neighborhood of Camden on 
the 19lh, and found its garrison fully equal to all the 
strength he could bring to bear against it. Reconnoi- 
tring; it with the view to assault, ho was compelled to 
forego the hopeless enterprise, Camden is situated on 
a gentle elevation, extending from the swamps «,long the 
Wateree river, to Pine-tree creek. Covered, to the 
south anil west, by these streams, it was still farther 
closed against assault by a chain of redoubts, which 
guarded it on every open point, while the defences were 
made complete, by strong lines of stockade in the rear 
of the redoubts. Without battering cannon, any attempt 
to subdue it must have been hopeless ; and nothing 
I'emained to Greene but to choose such a pisition as 
might tempt the enemy from his strong-hold He toik 
post, accordingly, on a small rising gi-ound on the 
Waxhaw road, within half a mile of the B tish 1 nes 
But, Ilawdon manifesting no di.squiet at this challenge 
and no disposition to accept it, Greene retired with his 
army, a mile and a quai-ter farther, to a place called 
Hobkivk's hill, whei-e, with his left covered by a difficult 
morass clothed with woods, and his right appioaching 
an almost impenetrablo thicket, he pitched his tents fot 
the present. 
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—The Partisim Warfsre ia 
on. — Greene'a Movementa. — 



CoiLNWALiis was ^eatly sui-pnsed by the unexpected 
march of Greene into South Carolina. The boldness of 
the proceeding confounded him, and awakened his seri- 
ous appreheiisiona for the safety of British power in that 
state. His resolves seem to have been troubled by seri- 
hus pei-plexities. At first, he meditated to follow his 
adversary; and the scheme was full of plausibilities, 
which proposed to place the army of Greene between his 
own and that of Rawdon. From diis, indeed, lay the 
greatest danger of the American genei-a!. But Cornwal- 
lis paused so long before reaching his conclusion, that it 
became evident that Greene was quite too far on his 
route to be overtaken. Rawdon must have either tri- 
umphed, or succumbed to his opponent, before he could 
possibly anive to share in the struggle. To proceed 
to Hillsborongh, with the hope of drawing off the I'egards 
of Greene, to that point, from South Carolina, was an- 
other suggestion, which seemed to betray the perplexi- 
ties of the British commander, occasioned by the move- 
mcDta of the Americans. On either aide were doubt and 
difficulty; doubts which no decision seemed likely to 
overcome, and difficulties which appeared to increase 
die more he examined them. Greene's wisdom, in tho 
adoption of his course, was never moi'e strikingly shown 
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than In the trouUo Hud .nxiotj which it acmwnei 
to hi« enemy. The .itn.tion of Comwnllis'. amy wa> 
,neh ae materially to Interfo.o with hi> eiit.ipn.ea. " 
hail been teiribly crippled hy the affair at Guilford, the 
,ub.eqoent h.rae.ing pnnuit, and the exhau.ting mavch. 
es For three weelie after hi. arrival at Wilmington, he 
was employed in lecrnitmg the .trongth of hU ehattered 
rerimenti ; and when ho did put hi. army in motion it 
wa. to commence the invasion of Virginia, where, fol- 
lowing the finger of his fate, he wa. de.tined, iit York- 
town, to yield to other hand, the laurels, to which, m 
some' degree, the commander of the .ouihern army might 
have urged hi. claim. Leaving him to his fate, which 
no longer concerns our progress, we return now to t o 
Held of former and future stmggle in South Carohna. 

In that state, at no period, had domestic opposition to 
the invader been entirely at an end. Oro.hed for the 
moment, her p.rti.ao. simply hold thom.olve. aloof in 
shadow in reseiwe for the momont when a reasonable 
prospect of .ucc.s. might attend the effort at open 
strug<^le. The numerous small enterpiases which were 
undortalion by Marion and Sumter, with the many 
brave officers who followed in their commands, duniig 
the various pro^nesses, already recorded, of the main 
army will not r°eq»ire our enumeration or description 
hero. Enough, that their eifect wa. such as to cany dis- 
may everywhere among the settlements of the loyalists. 
Marion, in particular, succeeded for a time m breaking 
up almost entirely, the communication, between Charle.- 
tou and th. army under Kawdon, and by interceptmg 
detachments and sopplie. for the several posts acro.s tho 
country, reduced them to the most seneu. strait, and 
exLencies. Greene was by no moan, insensible to these 
services and in approaching South Carolina, a second 
time ho despatched Colonel Lee, with three Imndrod 
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men, to co-operato with Marion, wlio was at thia time 
lying, perdu, in consequence of an active pursuit, which 
Colonel Watson, with a select and superioi: force had 
been required by Rawdon to institute after the wary 
partisan. Lee narrowly escaped Watson, who might 
easily have prevented his junction with Marion. Thia, 
however, was effected successfully, and the paitisan gen- 
eral lost no time in proceeding to action. His first 
demonstration was against Fort Watson, a strong stock- 
ade foit, raised on an ancient mound near the Santeo. 
This post was captured, after a shoit defence. From 
this service, Marion turned to that of intercepting the 
march of iiia former pareuer. Colonel Watson, who°wa3 
supposed to be malting his -wsy with all speed to the 
assistance of Rawdon at Camden. It waa in aiming at 
this object, throwing himself across the path of Watson, 
and pressing on, himself, to the neighborhood of Camden^ 
that Marion contributed to give a new impulse and new 
activity to the proceedings of Lord Rawdon. The Brit- 
ish general was growing uneasy at the augmentation of 
the American farces; and determined to take tbe nsks of 
a battle, befoi-e they should have been so far increased as 
to put the issue beyond all doubt. He was unaware that 
Greene had been strengthened by a timely an-ival of two 
pieces of artillery, one of which, as soon as received, had 
been sent to Mauon, nhde two other pieces, sent from 
Vngmia, leach^d llie camp of the Americans, on l!io 
veiy day when the Biiti'th geneial marched out to give 
them battle Puoi to ihi., some movements which 
Greene had made, on the 22d of April, which Rawdon 
very natutally constiued into an attempt on the part of 
the Ameucan geneiai to mtercept the approach of Wat- 
son with Ins leinfoiceraents, contiibuted to his uneasi- 
ness and aided in niducmg the determination to precipi- 
tate the issue Vol this, Ceene was in perfect readi- 
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neas. It was an event which he had too eagerly sought, 
and too earnestly desired, not to have provided against 
with all necessary precautions. The aimy was encamped 
in order of battle. They were held in constant expecta- 
tion of attack. Patrols ranged all the_ approaches, pene- 
trating as near to the town as the forest cover would 
permit, and the front of the camp was guarded by double 
pickets, against all the points from which danger was 
likely to approach. A becoming vigilance guarded 
against all danger of sm-prise. 

On the morning of the 25ch of April, the day which 
Lord Rawdon had selected for the attack, a convoy much 
needed and long expected, bringing supplies of aitillery 
and provisions, made its appearance in the American 
camp. The tioops were at bi-eokfast, with a keen relish 
for the creature comforts so seasonably brought, and 
Greene, with his aids was enjoying the unwonted lux- 
ury of a cup of coffee, when the sound of fire-arms, in 
the distance, announced the approach of the enemy. The 
men, many of them, were still busy In the more grateful 
occupation of dressing their food ; while some washed 
their clothes at a neighboring rivulet. With the alarm, 
and the roll of the drums which followed, they were 
instantly in arms, and but a few moments sufficed to 
place them in array for battle. They were in number 
nearly or quite equal to the force of the enemy, and they 
exhibited a cheerful steadiness which gave to their com- 
mander the most grateful anticipations of the issue. The 
whole regular infantry of the Americans, fit for duty at 
this moment, was eight hundred and forty-three. The 
cavalry under Washington numbered but fifty-six men 
who were mounted. The artillery, commanded by Colonel 
Harrison, nominally a regiment, did not comprise men 
enough to fight three pieces; and the militia force was 
but two hundred and fifty. Portiona of the American 
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force detached, left the strength of Greene very nearly 
that of his adveraaiy. That of the Eiitish has been esti- 
mated at nine hundred men. These were chiefly Amer- 
icans, and mostly first-rate marksmen. Greene's regulars 
hail seen ser-vice also. He had with him the favorite 
Maryland regiment of Gunby, which had behaved so gal- 
1 tly t G If 1 ; others of his boops had seen service 
h a fi Id ■ and all of them wore such an aspect of 
1 1 ave him in no apprehension of the result. 

S 11 I m d none of his precautions. His baggage 
w 1 p h d to the i-ear, a distance of several miles, 
a d n h w lefi to hazard, which the exigencies of 
battle did not make it necessai-y to expose. 

Hnbkirk'a hill is a narrow and slight elevation — a 
sandy ridge — which separates the head springs of two 
small rivulets. The encampment of Greene occupied 
this ridge. By his order of battle, the left wing rested 
upon the swamp of Pine-tree creek ; the right extended 
into the woods, and rested, in ra'ilitary parlance, in air, 
— somewhat protected by the nature of the ground, and 
the brush and felled timber which was spread in front. 
The high-road to Camden ran through the centre of the 
hne, dividmg the two wings, and was covered by the 
ai-tiUery, which had been received just in season to be 
wheeled into position at the enemy's approach. Igiio- 
lant of this timely aiii\al, and assuming Greene to be 
wholly without aitilleiy, Eawdon brought none — his 
foibeaiance to do so enabling him to advance by a 
loute on which his cannon could not operate. The bet 
tei to take advantage of this ignorance, on the part of 
the enemy, Gi eene masked his pieces by closing the two 
centre regiments of his line upon the road. His whole 
force enabled him to form a single line only. The two 
Virginia regiments under General Huger, occupied the 
right of the road ; the two Mainland, under Colonel Wil- 
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liatns, the left. The first Virginia, commanded by Colo- 
nel Campbell, was on the right of the whole ; the second 
Maiyknd, under LI cut en ant- Col on el Foid, on tie left. 
The second Virginia, under LieutenantColonel Hawes, 
and the fii-at Maryland, under Colonel Gunby, constitu- 
ted the centre. Colonel Washington and tho small mili- 
tia force, about two hundred and fifty in number, under 
Colonel Reid, were held in the rear, at the foot of the 
hill, forming a second line or reserve. 

Lord Eawdon's line was composed of the 63d regi- 
ment on the right, the New York volunteers in the centre, 
and the king's American regiment on the left. Tho 
right was supported by the volunteera of Ireland, the 
left by a detachment under Captain Robinson ; a South 
Carolina regiment was posted with the cavalry, forming, 
with these, nearly one half of his troops, which, accord- 
in^ly, presented a vei^ narrow front. Eawdon had 
taken a hint from the Americans, and had employed 
flanking parties of loyalists, as rifleraeti, moving abreast 
of his wing among tho trees. This judicious aiTange- 
ment served greatly toward giving him the advantage 
of the day. His advance was by a route which ren- 
dered it impossible to announce hia approach, except by 
the fire of the videttes. These were nearly a mile dis- 
tanc fi-om the encampment. The picket guards, under 
Morgan and Benson, behaved with great courage and 
coolness, gathering in the videttes, retiring deliberately, 
and forming in good order under Captain Kirkwood, who 
was posted, with the remnant of the Delawarea, in an 
advanced position on the right. These and the ad- 
vanced pai'ties maintained the contest with an obstinacy 
that afforded ample time to the American araiy, and a 
beautiful example, as they retired, of deliberate and un- 
shaken valor. The auspices seemed highly encouraging 
to Greene, as the British army came in sight; having 
10 
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forced their way, step by step, through the thickets into 
the open spnce, where the Americans were calmly 
awaiting their approach. 

Their appeaiance waa the signal for the unmasking 
and opening of the American artillery. The effect may 
well be imagined of Huch a aui-prise upon them. Showers 
of grape among their ranks, when they had been taught 
to believe that Greene was wholly without artillery, pro- 
duced instantaneoua results of confusion and dismay. 
At this moment, struck with the exti-eme nan-owneas of 
the Bntish fi-ont, Greene seized the instant of their 
greatest confusion, to give orders for a charge. To 
close upon their Banks witli bis regiments on the right 
and left, and cut off' the fi-ogments of the broken column, 
seemed to require but a single order : " Let the cavalry 
make for their rear — Colonel Campbell wheel upon 
their left. Ford upoti their right — and the whole centre 
charge with trailed aiins." Such was the prompt com- 
mand delivered to his attendants, in what seemed the very 
moment for its execution. His aids Sew to convey it to 
the proper captains. The roll of the drum announced 
their tenor. The infantry stretched forward right and 
left ; and the cavalry of Washington disappeared among 
the trees, making the necessary circuit whicii would 
bring thejn into the British rear. 

For a moment, nothing could have been more auspi- 
cious to the hopes of the Americans. Their fire had 
shown itself superior to that of the enemy. Tie artil- 
lery had done its work ; and the ranks which had suf- 
fered from its ten-ific discharges, had failed to recover 
from their panic. The regiments under Campbell and 
Ford started forward, under an impetus at once swift 
and steady; and the mancBUvre, right and left, upon the 

elusive finish to the gi-ateful beginnings of the day. A 
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feeblo and ineffective fire from the flanking companies 
of tVie British, served rather to stimulate, than to dis- 
courage, .their assailantd ; and nothing remained to pre- 
vent the entire success of the Americans, but one of 
those capricious whirls of fortune, which sometimes lay 
the best plans, and the fairest prospects, prostrate m the 
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_ _ mposed of the very flower of the army,— 

one of its two regiments being that of Gunhy, or the 
1st Maryland, whose conduct at Guilford had been so 
conspicuous foi- its bravery. Firing against orders, was 
r.ne proof of confusion, which was increased by the fall 
of Captain Beatty, of the i-iglit company of the regiment, 
who was much beloved, and who was stricken down by 
a bullet that pierced l^is heart. His fall checked the 
progi'ess of his command. The halt influenced the other 
companies. It became a panic ; it spread from right to 
left, fiom front to rear ; and, finally, produced the recoil 
of the whole regiment. Unhappily, while Williams, 
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Gunby, and Howard, were exhausting themselves in the 
most earnest efforts to lestoio firmness and consistency, 
Colonel Ford fell, mortally wounded, while gallantly 
leading the other Haiyland regiment on the American 
left. The ileath of their leader, and the halt of Gunby's 
veteran command, determined their career. They re- 
coiled also. An unhappy error of Gunby, who hoped 
to recover his first line by halting it, instead of boldly 
pushing forward the second to its suppoit, was easily 
mistaken for an order to retieat. A retreat it became, 
accordingly — and one, which all efforts soon proved 
fitiitlesa to prevent or to repair. 

Greene, at this period of disaster, was on the extreme 
right, leading on Carnpbell's regiment in person. Called 
aw^ay by the panic in the centre, he in vain labored to 
restore order amid the confusion which prevailed, and 
to bring the panic-stricken soldiers, once nioi-e, to face 
the enemy. His voice and presence were not without 
effect. A brief halt was obtained ; but, by this time, 
they had reached the opposite foot of the hill, and he 
was recalled to the field by the exulting shouts of the 
British. Galloping back to the scene, where the action 
still continued, Greene was enabled, at a glance, to per- 
ceive the whole extent of his misfortune. The regiment 
of Hawes was that only which remained entire. Ey the 
advance of this regiment, and the retreat of the other 
centre regiment, the ai-tillery was left, uncovered, upon 
the summit of the hill. The field was lost, and the 
danger was that the artillery would be lost also. Greene 
perceived its peril and his own. He was on one of the 
most conspicuous stations of the hill, with showers of 
bullets continually flying around him ; but he gave hia 
orders with a degree of coolness and promptness, which 
readily communicated itself to his followere. His only 
hope was, to draw off the right and left regiments from 
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the now unequal struggle, and form them on the regi- 
ment of Gunby, which had now rallied ; while Hawea, 
■with the 9d Virginia, should cover the retrograde move- 
ment. The order was given and well executed. Hawes'a 
regiment retired firing and fighting, and with so firm a 
front, as, in the issue, left to the American commander 
a choice, whether to renew the conflict, or effect a regu 
lar and orderly retreat. But it threatened to be at the 
price of the artiUeiy. For the safety of his cannon, 
Greene had ordered to the spot a select coi-ps, of forty- 
five men, under Captain Smith, the same officer who ae 
duel with Colonel Stuart, of tie guards, formed so con- 
spicuous an incident in the battle of Guilford. But, 
before Smith could reach the spot, the enemy, with loud 
shouts, was making his way up the hill ; and Captain 
Coffin, at the head of the British cavahy, was darting 
forth from his cover in the woods, to join in the pursuit. 
The American matrosses were already quitting the drag- 
ropes, when Greene galloped up alone— his aids being 
all engaged in conveying his orders — and, throwing 
himself from his horse, with his own hands seizing upon 
the ropes, set an example of perseverance and resolu- 
tion, which the most timid found it impossible to resist. 
Smith's corps now made its appearance, and his men, 
their muskets in one hand, applied the other to the 
ropes, and made their way along the hill with the artil 
lery. But the approach of Coffin's cavalry ' aiTested 
this progress. Then it was that, forming in the rear of 
the artillery. Smith's little band encountered the charge 
of their enemy, pouring into the advat.cing cavalry a 
fire so destructive as to compel their flight. Again and 
again, however, did they return to the charge, and again 
were they foiled and driven hack by the deliberate aim 
and steady nerve of this little squad, who, in the inter- 
vals, still pulled the ropes of the artillery," only throwing 
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tliem aside when it became necessary to form and receive 
the charge of cavahy. But tliis game could not be con- 
tinued jng. The British infantry began to arrive. 
Their marksmen were scattering themselves among the 
trees, and their dropping fire began to thin Smith's com- 
pany. His forty-five were soon reduced to fourteen. 
He himself was badly wounded ; and, though he held 
iiis ground with unflagging resolution, it was evident 
that, but for timely succor, he roust be lost. Unhappily, 
before this succor could arrive, an irregular fire was 
di-awn, by some accident, from his little squadron, and 
Coffin, with his cavaliy, succeeded in forcing his ranks. 
Every man was slain or taken. The artillery now 
seemed lost. The batmen had run the limbers into the 
woods, cut the horses out, and made off upon them. It 
was at this moment that Colonel Washington charged in 
upon the road, and put an end to the contest. This 
ofHct-r had, unhappily, burdened himself with prisoners. 
Ho had taken more than tvro hundred; hia humanity 
revolting at those summary processes by which Tarleton 
would have escaped the encumbrance. Each of his 
troopers bore his captive behind him, when the disaster 
of the army rendered necessary the final charge which 
extricated the artillery. Flinging off his prisoners for the 
onset, Washington drove the British cavalry up the hill, 
and checked their faither pursuit of the retiring regi- 
ments. The artilleiy was canied off in safety, and 
Greene, without farther m,olestation, continued the 
retreat. 

Two miles from the field of battle, he halted to col- 
lect his stragglers, renewing his march in the afternoon, 
and encamping for the night on Saunder's creek. Here 
he remained until the 25th, not vrithout the hope that 
Kawdon, encouraged by his success, would attempt to 
renew the battle. But the enemy did i 
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,me.t tie eip.ri,i.iii.t, and it i. . ouriou. f.cttb.t by 
• Btiattgem of Colonel Wa.hingtoii, the field of battle 
i-e.Uj remained in Ins pos.ession. Kawdon, with the 
retieat of HrBeno, had taken np the line of march for 
Camden, leaving Coffin with hi. cavalry and a detach- 
ment of monntod infantry, on the gronnd. Ad.a.ed of 
thi. ,iT«n,rement, Washington placed hi. cavahy m a 
thicliet on the roadside, having pushed forward a small 
party, with in.tvuctions to suffer themselves to be seen 
by Cofiin'. troops, and then, by light and a .hovv of 
panic, to beguile them into pursuit. The bait was taken, 
and the entire troop of Cofiin darted headlong in the 
chase. Brought within the snare, Washington', cavalry 
da.hod out upon them, and the whole part, were either 
cut to pieces, or compelled to di.pene for .afety 

Grateful as he was for this succe.., the mortification 
of Greene, at the Issue of the combat, was almost 
wholly without coneolation. The cup of victory had 
been snatched from hi. lips while the draught was most 
eintcful and ready for the taste. He had made the most 
.kiltul disposition of hi. tmops ; he had omitted no pre- 
caution., ho had placed in the po.t of danger the .ol- 
dion whom he had reaeon to suppose the most assured 
and steady, and fortune had pronounced agam.t all b.s 
„l,ns and .11 hi. calculation.. The victory was already 
in bis grasp. The elfeet of his artillery had produced 
consternation in the rank, of the enemy -they were 
alie.djfalte.ing, and the cool obedience to bis orders, 
a. shown by the fianking regiment., had only to be sus- 
tained hy the .tead, advance of the centre with the bay- 
onet, and the British, from wing to wing, must have 
hoeti swept from the field. The fall of C.m.hn must 
have fohowed, and thi. must have .brought with it a. a 
neccaiy con.eqnence, the rapid .arronder "f •" '1" 
British posts from the mountun. to the seaboard. Bit 
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terly did Greene reflect upon the inauspicious foilune 
which had so frequently interposed to snatch the cup of 
hope from his hps to replace it by the cup of trembling! 
His troops had not behaved badly. They had fought, 
on the whole, with great spirit. A portion of them had 
shown the, tenacious courage of veterans, holding on to 
the foe with a bulldog resolution which gave the most 
flattering assurances of success. It was the unhappy 
error of Gunby, whose order to hia first line to halt, 
when he saw them faltering, was unwise and unmilitary, 
" Gunby," says Greene, in a letter, ■' was the sole cause 
of the defeat. I found him much more blameable after- 
wai-d, than I represented him in my public lettere." A 
court of inquiry pronounced upon his conduct. They 
approved equally his courage and activity. Hia zeal 
and spirit were beyond all cavil. They censured the 
order which he had given to hia i-egiment, but as an 
eiTor of judgment only, and from which flowed all the 
evil consequences of the day. The battle had been suf- 
ficiently bloody for the number of troops engaged, and 
the losa of the opposing araiics was nearly equal. " The 
enemy," according to Greene, " bad more than one third 
of their whole force engaged, either killed or wounded ; 
and we had not less than one quarter." If the Ameri- 
cans lost the victory, the barren honors of the field wero 
all that his success secured for Rawdun, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



RttWdoa attempts the Camp of Greeno.— Erncuatea and destroys Caiil' 
den.— Capture of Fort Motte and other Posts by the Paifisans.— 
HawdoQ at Monk's Corner.— Marion takes OeorBetown-Pieltctn 
Augusta.- Greene besieges Ninety-Six— Attempts to stDtrn it, and is 
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01 compel a change m the plans, of the American gen 
eral. On the other hand, there was much to qualify the 
satisfaction which Rawdon felt in his victory. The 
spirit of his troops, his own merits and good fortune, 
bad brought him success ; but it had been dearly paid 
for, and it was incomplete. His sti-ength had been 
lessened in the struggle, while that of his adversary ap 
peared undimiiished. He had been eonipellod to retir« 
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within hia wovks at Camden, and tlie Americans still 
gathered in his neighborhood. They had been dfiven, 
but not out of sight; and he was in no condition to 
renew the attempt at their destruction or expulsion — 
not, certainly, with his present force, encumbered with 
wounded, nor until the anival of his reinforcements un- 
der Watson. The fate of this command was neces- 
sarily, a subject of the gieatest anxiety. 

To prevent the junction of the force under Watson — 
estimated at six hundred men, with four field-pieces — 
with that of Rawdon, was the first subject of considera- 
tion with Greene. Maiion and Lee wore employed to 
cover the intervening country, and an'est his march, 
should he make for Camden. The last intelligence re- 
ported him to he atil! in Georgetown, and inactive ; and 
Greene had no difiiculty in persuading himself, that, 
with the vigilant eyes of Sumter, Marion, and Lee, upon 
his movements, It would be impossible for him to make 
his way to the stronghold of Rawc^on. But the troops 
under our partisans, however BViift and vigilant, were 
not sufficiently numerous to compass such an extent 
of country, so as to guard equally all its avenues ; and 
Watson had large meiits of his own as a partisan, which 
his own-and the necessities of his superior compelled 
him to put in active lor^uisition With the co-operation 
of Major M' Arthur, an intelligent and adi-oit captain of 
cavah-y, he succeeded in masking his real movements, 
and eluding the vigilance of his enemies. They had 
attempted too much with their small commands, and 
Watson succeeded in making his way into Camden. 

The junction of this foice with that already in the 
garrison at Camden by mcieasmg the strength of Raw 
don very much btjond that of Greene, rendered the 
n of the latter somewhat critical. In connexion 
* of the approach of Cornwallis from Vir- 
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ginia. it compelled liim to excreise all his YJgilance with 
regard to his own safety. He fci'esaw that ILawdoii's 
increase of stre!i"-th would naturally prompt him to 
resume active operations iu the field, aud a proper 
reflection taught him to look for tho first blow from the 
enemy. His first duty was to evade the conflict, to 
which he was still unequal ; and, accordingly, on receiv- 
ing the tidings of Watson's good fortune, he set his 
army in motion to increase tho apace that separated him 
from Rawdon. Retiring to a strong position on the far- 
ther side of Colonel's creek, he drew up his army in 
order of battle, and awaited his enemy. 

Itawdon was not long in making his appearance. He 
drov^e in the American pickets, reconnoitred thoir po- 
aitian, and, finding it too strong to be forced bo drew 
off his army, and returned once more to Camden. This 
respectful behavior carried with it few consolations to 
the mind of Greene. His condition, and that of the 
coantiy, can be shown in no more forcible language 
than that of Colonel Davio. "This evening," says he — 
the 9th of May, the day after Rawdon's demonstration — 
" the general sent for me eoriier than usual. I found the 
m!.p on the table, and he introduced the business of the 
nighi with the following striking observation: 'You 
see that we must again resume the partisan war. 
Rawdun has now a decided superiority of force. He 
has pushed us to a sufficient distance to leave him free 
to act on any object within his reach. Ho will strike at 
Lee and Marion, reinforce himself by all the troops that 
can be spared from the several garrisous, and push mo 
hack to the mountains. . . . You observe our dangerous 
and critical situation. The regular troops are now re- 
duced to a handful, and I am without militia to perform 
the convoy or detachment service, or any prospect of 
ly reinforcement. . . . Nortli Carolina, dis- 
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pirited by the loss of her regular troops in Charleston, 
stunned into a kind of stupor by the defeat of General 
Gates, and held in check by Major Craig and the loyal- 
ists, makes no efibit of any kind. Congress seems to 
have lost sight of the southern states, and to have aban- 
doned them to their fate; so much so, that I am even as 
much distressed for ammunition as for men. We must 
always calculate on the maxim, that your enemy will do 
what he ought to do. We will dispute every inch of 
ground in the best manner we can; but liawdon will 
push me back to the mountains. Lord Cornwallis will 
ostabliab a chain of posts along James river; and the 
southei-n states, thus cut off, will die like the tail of a 

These were melancholy forebodings. The mind of 
Greene, naturally cheerful and elastic, was overborne, 
temporarily, by the pressure of defeat and tlie grief of 
hopes deferred. But, however gloomy, he did not yield 
to despondency. The native hue of resolution did not 
abandon his heart. Nor was the case so had as his 
melancholy mood had painted it. He had been di-iven 
rather than defeated, and his disappointments had never 
been coupled with any real occasion for the exultation 
of the enemy. His great prudence had served, in almost 
every instance, to save him from matei-ial injury. His 
recuperative faculties were great, and there were cir- 
cumstances, in the progi-ess of the struggle, that were 
full of future promise to the cause. The increase of 
Eawdon's force at Camden did not imply anything but 
a temporaiy gain. It gave him a monjentaiy advantage 
over his enemy, hut was not adequate to the necessities 
which giew around him. His chain of posts, already 
broken by the loss of Fort "Watson, was still farther 
threatened by the active partisans of Carolina. Marion 
was even now besieging Fort Motte, wliile Sumter and 
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Pickens were preparing: for the investment of Granby 
Augusta, and Orangeburg. These, unless with timely 
succor from the main army, must soon fall into (he bands 
of the Americans ; and, thus threatened with isolation, 
with the several detached parties of the native militia 
assembled in co-operation with Greene's army around 
Camden, that gai'fison must succumb also. The pros- 
pect was scarcely more grateful to Eawdon tban lo 
Greene ; and a progress tbat we have forbonie to touch 
upon, had contributed to awaken the most lively appre- 
hensions on the part of the British and their tory allies. 
This bad arisen in consequence of the unexpected 
gi'owth and appearance of new bands of whig partisans 
in every pai't of the state. In addition to those which 
followed Sumter, Marion, and Pickens, they were evei-y- 
where rising in proof of a revival of the revolutionary 
spirit. The career of Major Harden had exercised a 
highly important influence in the lower country. De- 
tacbed by Marion with seventy select men, well mounted, 
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md alai-ra the Biitiah general with regard 
to tbe growing dangers of his fortune. Rawdon felt too 
surely that his successes Lad been illusory. They could 
not suffice to less 1 p 1 fh n H Ij 
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suied of the coui-se of his opponent, in consequence of a 
just appreciation of the critical exigency of his situation. 
A single day altered the aspect of his fortunes, and his 
own. We have, again, the testimony of General Davie : 
" I employed the whole night in writing, until an orderly- 
sergeant summoned me to headquarters, about daylight. 
On entering the general's tent, I soon perceived some im- 
portant change had taken place. ' I have sent for you,' 
aaid he, with a countenance expressing the most lively 
pleasure, ' to inform you that Lord Rawdon is preparing 
to evacuate Camden. That place was the key of the 
enemy's line of posts. They will now all fall, or bo 
evacuated. All will now go well." 

Tlie orders of Rawdon had already gone foith for the 
abandonment of Ninety-Six. Cruger, who commanded 
at that place, was to remove his command to Augusia, 
which was threatened by Pickens. Rawdon, himself, 
meditated, by his own march, to save Fort Motte, and, 
possibly, the farther posts of Orangeburg and Granby. 
At all events, the British general was preparing to yield 
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before the army which his increase of strength had not 
enabled him to subJue. The departure, hke the ap- 
proach, of the Biitish, was usually marked by desolation, 
Camden was given to the flames, and left iti ruins. Had 
the militia promised from Virginia been sent. to Greene 
in season, the British general would, in all probability, 
have left Camden as a prisoner, rather than a tiesti-oyer. 
He had not moved a moment too soon. The garrison 
was ah-eady straitened for provisions ; and the arrival of 
the Virginia militia, or the co-operation of the sevei'a. 
commands of Sumter, Marion, Pickens, and Lee, after 
the fall of the several posts against which they operated, 
must have had but one issud in his overthrow. 

Rawdon's movement was not in season for the ''elief 
of Fort Motte. It had already fallen into the hands of 
Marion. The posts at Orangeburg and Granby had 
also been surrendered to Sumter and Iiee, before he 
could approach them, and his own march was watched 
by Marion's parties. He pursued the route toward 
Charleston. Greene had also put his army in motion, 
in order to cover the detachments of Marion and Lee, 
which he supposed still engaged in the leaguer of Fort 
Motte. Sumter, whose impetuosity and enterprise were 
ever the most striking elements in his militaiy character, 
now strenuously urged upon Greene the plan of uniting 
witl Lee and Mai u tnd making an attempt upon the 
a y f Raw Iqn B t the American general prefen'ed 
the safe game to tie perilous one, however brilliant; 
an 1 tl o con j le^t of tl e posts of- the interior, presented 
then selves to h s ir nd as the most legitimate object, 

R'iwdo 1 meanwl le made his way fonvard, without 
interruption, until he reached Monk's comer, where, for 
the time, he established himself, leaving the country all 
above him in the hands of the Americans, with the 
nfception of the posts at Ninety-Six, Augusta, and its 
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neighborlioods. The latter, pressed by Pickens and 
Lee, were soon yielded to the skill and courage of the 
assailants, though not without a fierce and hloody resist- 
ance. The capture of Forte Griereon and Cornwallia 
was distiuguislied by one of those instances of sudden 
and tei'rible retribution, which confeiTed a character, so 
personal and vindictive, on the warfare in South Caro- 
lina. Colonel Grierson had become, with other obnox 
ious enemies, particularly odious to the Americans bj 
Lis savage barbarities. It was while Pickens was absent 
from the camp, that a person unknown— disguised, pev- 
Laps, sufficiently to escape identification — dashed on 
horseback into the house where Grieraon was kept, and, 
without dismounting, sbot him dead, wheeling about 
and escaping before he could be ari'estetl. The inci- 
dent i-eminds us of one in Scott's poem of Rokoby, 
where the outlawed Bertram ritles into the cjiurch, 
amid the assembled congregation, and shoots i3own his 
victim at the foot of the altar. So obnoxious had the 
prisoners, taken on this occasion, become to the major- 
ity of the militia of Pickens's command, in consequence 
of their monsii-ous and frequent atrocities, that the lives 
of others were attempted, and their commander was 
compelled to send them to Greene at Ninety-Six, in 
order to protect them from the unsparing revenges of 
the families they had outraged by their crimes. 

Greene, meanwhile, almost for the first time with an 
open field before him, — his apprehensions of Rawdon 
at rest for the moment, — pressed forward, with all dili- 
gence, for the purpose of investing Ninety-Six. The 
task of holding Rawdon in check, and confining him to 
.the neighborhood of the sea, was confided to Marion 
and Sumter. In the execution of this duty, they closed 
upon the British ganeral, until lie founS it necessary to , 
fence himself in with a new chain of fortified plac6S, 
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extending from Georgetown, by Monk's corner, Dor- 
chester, an 1 o i e po nt^ to Coosawbatchie. Eat the 
partisans da ly bee n<r bolde did not hesitate to dash 
at intei-vah v 1 tl e 1 m t of this cordon, and to ruffle 
the doveco ea e eti w 1 1 a 1 if Charleston. Marion, 
strengthened s ffic ently to leave a strong force of volun 
teera for tl e p otectio f the countiy along the Santee, 
directed h s atten o t Geo getown, which he took, 
expelling 1 e garr on a d den olishing tlie works. His 
lieutenant Ho y i dd su cee 1 i in silencing and sub- 
duing the loyalists along the Pee Dee ; and, in the 
activity of the several parties under these commanders, 
Rawdon soon found himself greatly straitened in his 
resources, and threatened in his securities. They were 
not in Bufdcioiit strength for any open demonstration in 
his neighborhood ; but they traversed the country almost 
beneath his eyes, sweeping off the herds, and cutting 
ofl his foragers. Thus watched, pursued, and environed 
by the most sleepless and restless foes, Rawdon was 
compelled to gnash hia teeth in inactivity, while Greene 
was making his approaches to the important and sti-ong 
post of Ninety- Six. 

The siege of this place constituted, one of the most 
stubborn and animated contests of the campaign. It 
was a position of great strength, well foi-tified, and witii 
a numerous garrison. Greene, soon after reconnoitring 
it, expressed his apprehensions of failure- " The fortifi- 
cations are so strong, the garrison so large and so well 
furnished, that our success is doubtful." It was held by 
Colonel Cruger, an American loyalist of skill and cour- 
age ; and no pains, that zeal and industiy could suggest 
or employ, were spai-ed in pi-epaiing for the leaguer, 
Numerous slaves were employed to I'elieve the garrison 
from laborious sei-vices ; while abundant supplies of 
a pi'eoluded all hope of starving them into Bub- 
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mission. Originally a stockade, raised by the iiret in- 
habitants as a barrier to Indian incursion, the post of 
Ninety-Sis, or Cambridg-e, became the' site of a village 
bearing the latter name. Lying a few miles to the 
south of the Saluda, and less than forty from the Savan- 
nah river, ic constituted an important posilion for the 
control and keeping of a large and exposed frontier 
The name of Ninety-Six was deiived from the distance 
at which it stood from Fort Prince George, another 
post which had been planted among the Cherokee towns 
along the Keowee. The spot was otherwise distin- 
guished as the scene of the first conflicts in the southern, 
and perhaps in the revolutionary war. At this place, in 
1775, commenced that dreadful civil war between tha 
pati-iota and loyalists, which, afterward, desolated the 
country. Many of the present defenders of Ninety-Six, 
under Cruger, were natives, who had distinguisiied them- 
selves by their ferocity, and who now fought with hallera 
about their neclcs. That they should fight desperately 
and well, it is easy to conjecture. 

The simple works of defence which onginally cov- 
ered the spot, wore strengthened by others of superior 
character, as soon as Cornwallis resolved that it should 
bo occupied. Select British engineers were employed 
for this purpose, and new works were raised, with a due 
regard to all the requisitions of military science. Amouf 
these works was a redoubt, in the form of a star, with six- 
teen salient and returning angles. It stood vrithin rifle- 
shot to the southeast of the vihage. It was manned with 
three pieces of ai'tillery, worked on wheeled cari-iages, 
which enabled its defenders to sweep any point along the 
horizon; while the rifles of a numerous gamson covered 
the more limited range with crossing fires, from which it 
was scarcely possible that any assailants should escape. 
A dry ditch, frieze, and abatis, by which it was sur 
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rounded, stiil farther increased the strength of the po- 
sition, and lessened the chances of successful assault 
upon the defendcra. Opposite, at a distance of nearly 
two hundred yards, a stoclcade fort, ivbich enclosed two 
blockhouses of strengtli, occupied the crown of a small 
eminence. A little valley, traversed by a streamlet, which 
afforded water to the garrison, divided this fortress from 
the village, and was reached by o e vay Co 

tiguous to this valiey, and as a p O e on on he gh 
the county jail had been conve ed o a !e a d 

3 strongly garrisoned also. Tl e se e 1 [1 es of 
lay within easy reach d suppo of one 
another, and numerously -held, w I ample suppl es of 
food and ammunition, might well discourage the inferior 
and ill-provided army with which Greene prepared to 
undei*take the leaguer. His force, exclusive of militia, 
did not exceed a thousand men, and left liim without 
the means of assailing the ganison except on a single 
side. He had sat down before the place on the 22d of 
May, commencing his examination in person, accom- 
panied by the celebrated Kosciitzko, his chief engineer, 
and one of his aids, and, under cover of a thick and 
rainy night, approaching so near the works as to be 
challenged and fired upon by the sentinels. The star 
redoubt was selected as the most conspicuous object for 
attack, as it commanded all the others. Yet Greene 
was totally without battering cannon, and in such a 
deficiency, the only modes of procedure were by simple 
blockade, by mining, or by storm. The former process, 
the ganison having abundance of provisions, it was 
useless to attempt : Greene resolved upon trying both 
the remaiuing modes. Had it been known that the 
ganison had failed to procure water by digging within 
the redoubt, it would have been easy to cut litem off 
from the stream which wound through the valley; — but, 
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a well had bReti sunk within 
the rodoubt, affording ample quantities, the besie'-ei-a 
had no reason to doubt that a similar experiment would 
be followed by the same result. 

The besiegei-s broke ground on the 23d; and, pro- 
ceeding by regular approaches, on the 3d of June the 
second parallel was completed. Numbering but twice 
the force of tho gaiiison, the duty fell severely upon the 
Americans of, fighting and working, with little relief or 
cessation. On completing the firat parallel, a mine, 
directed against the star redoubt, was commenced, under 
cover of a battery which had been thrown up on the 
eticmy's right. Day and night, the work was pui-sued 

by the besiegei-s. Now laboring in the ditches, now 

watching over those who labored,— and sleeping, where 
they toiled, on their arms, with the view to i^pel the 
sallies of the besieged — their hours of rest and respite 
were exceedingly limitet!. The besieged showed neither 
want of energy nor spirit. Their sallies were frequent, 
marked by gi-eat audacity, and usually resulted in pro- 
longed and bloody conflicts. The steady progress of 
the American works sufficiently prove, that, however 
bold, the sallies of the garrison were without any pro- 
ductive results. They proved rather their courage and 
dating, than their ability and strength. Not a night 
passed without battle and the loss of life. 

With the completion of tho second parallel, the gar- 
rison was summoned to suiTender. A courtly defiance 
was Cruger's answer. The third and last parallel was 
immediately begun, and prosecuted with a degree of 
vigor which the exhausted state of tlie army would have 
scarcely promised. It was at this moment, when most 
he needed his recruits, that Greene was apprized that the 
Virginia militia, two thousand in number, for whom he 
had been looking so long, had been diverted in another 
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quarter by the governoi- of that state. He had com- 
menced his operations against Ninety-Six, in anticipa- 
tion of this body of men. The militia of South Carolina 
and Georgia were barely adequate to the duty of keep 
ing Eawdon and the tone*" m check Thnae under 
Pickens weie still engaged m the siege of Augusta 
Could the Vugimana ha\e am-ved m leason, the siege 
could ha\e been pie^sed it once to conclusion, and the 
place, in -^pite of the^igoi of its dtfcnce, must have 
soon fallen into his hands What lendeifd the piocoed- 
ing particularly ungracious, which deprived him of the 
Virginia militia, was the fact, that, for the defence of 
this very state, he had voluntarily deprived himself of 
his whole disposable force. It was at his instance, when 
Cornwallis was found to be pressing upon Virginia, that 
Lafayette had been ovdei-cd back, — that the troops of 
Pennsylvania, on their way south, had been halted and 
made to act under Lafayette and Steuben, — and that 
tbe North-Carolina levies, actually on their way to join 
him, had been sent in the same direction to the succor 
of the sister state. And this magnanimity had been 
shown by Greene immediately after the battle of Cam- 
den, when he was lying in front of a superior enemy, 
and destitute of almost everything. 

He could, only complain and remonstrate against this 
treatment. He had no otber remedy. To issue new 
orders to the North-Carolina levies to join him instead 
of proceeding to Virginia, — to make a new effort to 
raise troops in South Carolina and Georgia, — and to 
concentrate all bis present strength upon the present 
object — that of bringing tbe gan'ison of Ninety-Sis to 
their knees with all rapidity, — were the tasks befoi-e 
him, and to which all his' eneigies were now addressed. 
With tbe commencement of bis third parallel ag^ainst 
Cbo star redoubt, the sallies of tbe garrison were increased. 
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in fL-et[uency and spirit. The fighting waa 
Their three pieces were used with equal vigor and 
judgment, and it became necessary to silence them if 
posKibie. Rude towers of roughly-hewn logs were 
raised, of sufficient solidity to witlistand the weight of 
the shot thrown by the garrison. These were manned 
with marksmen, whose fire, from a commanding position, 
soon picked the artillerists from their guns. Red-hot 
shot were employed, by the besieged, for tho destruction 
of these towers; but the green wood of which they 
were constructed, baffled the feiTor of the flames. Si- 
ienced during the day, the artilleiy of the garrison was 
employed for a while, fruitlessly, at night; but this prac- 
tice was soon abandoned, as it was found how inefiVc- 
lual wasihe aim. The cordon was contracting around the 
brave defendei-s of the fort; and the arrival of Lee, with 
hia legion, from the siege of Augusta, which had now 
surrendered, enabled Greene to direct his eifoits against 
the stockade foitress also. He had leason to uigo all 
his eflbits to shorten the duration of the siege Des 
patches from Marion had brought him intelir^ence of 
the arrival, in Charleston, of three Butish legiments, to 
the suppoit of Eawdon. The acquisition of this force 
would give the latter the immediate and complete ascen- 
dency in the state, and, as Greene well knew, would sec 
him instantly in motion for the relief of the beleaguered 
post. To press his leaguer with all his strength and 
energy, aud to keep the garrison from any knowledge 
of the increased ability, or of the efforts, of Rawdon lo 
relieve them, were the immediate oiijocts of the Ameri- 
can general. To secure the latter object. Colonel Wash 
ington, who had now rejoined the army with his caval-^-, 
and the cavalry of Lee's legion under Major Rudolph, 
were ordered to reinforce Sumter, who was instructed 
to foira a junction with Marion— the whole force, thn!i 
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g upon llie enemy's maich, retard liis 
I by every possible means, auel completely 
cover tlie country over which titling of his approach 
could be transmitted. Assuming the reduction of 
Ninety-Six as a matter ceitain, could the necessary 
delay be secured, Greene's determination was, after tlial 
event, taking with him the Georgia and South-Carolina 
militia, to join his forces with those of Sumtei' aniJ 
Marion, and give Rawdon battle on the march. But the 
reduction of Ninety-Six was the first object. 

The siege of the star was urged witb the desperate 
energy of those who knew how much depended on the 
event. Lee, meanwhile, made regular and rapid ap- 
proaches to the stockade. He, too, had to encounter 
numerous and spirited sallies of the besieged; — but his 
advance was equally swift and steady; and very soon, 
between his fire and that of the third parallul, the enemy 
couid no longer venture to the rivulet for water in the 
light of day, Naked negroes were now employed, by 
night, for the purpose of bringing in the necessary sup- 
plies to the garrison of both places; and those who 
know the singular consideration of self which marks this 
class of people, may easily imagine how limited must 
have been the supply thus furnished to the garrison. 
To increase their disquiets and discomforts, an attempt 
was made, such as had been employed by Marion at 
Fort Motte, to set fire to the buildings within the fort by 
means of burning arrows. But Cruger instantly un- 
roofed his houses, and thus escaped all faither peril from 
this source of annoyance. An attempt of Lee to de 
stroy the abatis of the stockade by fire, in open daylight 
v/as similarly unsuccessful, and resulted in the desti-uc 
tion of the whole paity engaged in the attempt. Bui 
these dbapp ointments dia not discourage the besiegers 
The fate of tlie brave garrison eeetr.ed to ho a Jhiny 
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written. It was evident that tlie defence could not much 
longer bo maintained. Their woika were all overawed 
by the siiperiar firo of the hesiegers, whose woodea 
towers approached within thirty yards of the ditch, froiu 
which the riflemen swept everything human that lose 
within vision above the rampaits. A batteiy, twenty 
feet high, for cannon, within a h-undred and forty yards, 
so entirely commanded the star redoubt, that it became 
necessaiy to give its parapet, already twelve feet high, 
three feet more of elevation ; which was done by means 
of sandbags, small intei-vals between wLich were left for 
the use of smaSl arms. The withdrawal of the bags by 
night, left embrazures for the cannon, which could thus 
be pointed capriciously, without suffering the assailants 
lo conjecture in what quarter they would next appear. 

Thus, with a stubbornness and perseverance, on both 
sides, which amply testified the common origin of the 
several combatants, they lay watching each other. The 
pressing energy of the one, was nobly met by the 
unflinching constancy of the other. For eighteen days 
had the conflict continued : and, at this moment, not a 
man could show his head on either side without draw- 
ing the fire of his enemy. It was seldom that the bullet 
was sped in vain. Much blood had been already shed. 
Many were the gallant deeds performed on both sides — 
on that of the garrison, apparently, in vain. Sanguine 
of the lesult now apparently at hand, the soldiera of 
Gieene looked fin ward to a grateful tciinination of their 
toils in the suitender of the fortress. A corresponding 
gloom which was only not despair, had fastened upon 
the hearts of their opponents. Their resources were 
dimmishine: then strength momently lessening, their 
hope e-ihausted They knew nothing of the reinforce- 
ments recened by Rawdon — knew nothing of his 
approach for their relief. Their minds were prepared 
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fov the catastrophe which seemed inevitable ; when, at 
the moment of their greatest despondency, they received 
tidings of succor, and were invigorated to new efforts in 
the contest. The facta were these ; — they mingle a httle 
romance with the dull details of ordinai-y matters. — 

I'here was a young lady, the daughter and sister of 
tried and honored patriots, who resided at a place not 
far distant from the American camp. Unsuspected, she 
visited the camp, with a flag, on some pretence of little 
moment. She was received with civility, and dined at 
the table of the general. It was not known that she 
was the betrothed of a British officer (hen in the garri- 
son. Subsequently, however, it was discovered that she 
had remained for a day or two at a neighboring farai- 
house. In this period, a young loyalist, well mounted, 
dashed through the American line of pickets, and, by 
the rapidity of hia flight, baffled the sudden fire wiiicli 
he drew from the sentinels. His audacity, aiTd the nar 
row escape which he ran, were a sufficient passport for 
his admission to the garrison. He brought the tidings, 
in a verbal message from Lord Rawdon, which gave 
new life to the garrison. His news was too grateful to 
be questioned. Their huzzas, and an animated fev, de 
jaie, announced his mission to the besiegera, and indi- 
cated the newborn resolution which now defied their 
utmost effoi-ts. 

It now became necessary that the place should ho 
caiTied by stonn. With Rawdon approaching, and the 
garrison in possession of the fact, there was no chance 
of a more pacific termination of the siege. Accord- 
ingly, the resolution having been taken, the several de- 
tachments of the besiegers were ready by twelve, on 
the morning of the 18th of June, to attempt the assault; 
— hot work for hot weather. Lee was to command in 
the assault upon the stockade. His forlorn hope waa 
11 
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Jed by Eudolpli, supported by the iafauti-j' of the legion, 
and the lemains of the gallant Delawares under Iviik- 
ivood. The forlorn hope against the star redoubt was 
led by Lieutenants Duval and Seldoii, — ihe one with a 
command of Marylandera, and the other of Virginians. 
They were followed by Colonel Canipbel! at the head 
of the fii-st Maryland and fii-st Virginia regiments, by 
whom the assault was to be made. The Ameri(!an 
foils, the rifle-towers, and the advanced works, were all 
manued, with orders to sweep and clear the enemy's 
pai-apet during the advance of the stoi-ming party. Par- 
ties bearing fascines to fill the ditches, others ai-med with 
long poles barbed with hooks of iron to pul! down the 
sandbags, followed in the footsteps of the forlorn hopes, 
the tasks of which, paiticularly in the attempt on the 
star redoubt, were sufficiently perilous. They were to 
advance, under the numerous crossfires of its ancries, to 
clear the abatis, and, driving off the defendei-s, occupy 
the curtain opposite them, while the bookmen drew the 
sandbags fi-om the walls. This service done, Campbell, 
with his two regiments, was to gain the summit and 
finish the work. 

The American works were manned, accordingly, with 
riHemen prepared to sweep the enemy's parapets.. Pre- 
cisely at noon, the signal for the assault was given. 
Then followed a blaze of fire from artillery and small 
arms, from right to left, all concentrating on the centre 
of attack. "Under tliis cloud of fire and storm, the assail- 
ing parties rushed to the assault. No eff'oit could have 
been more nobly impulsive, or more resolutely main- 
tained. In an instant, this gallant little band had crossed 
the ditch and commenced the work of destroyin" the 
abatia. They were encountered by a tei-rihle fire'from 
within the works, the severity of which nafurahy in- 
creased with the increased destruction of the abatia. 
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From eTevy crevice in tlie sandbags, the rifle poured 
forth its deadly missile — a constant sti'eam, to whicli 
tlie assailants could oppose nothing- but unflincliing ob- 
stinacy in the prosecution of their tasks. It was in vain 
that they opposed their constancy to this destructive fire. 
Pikes and bayonets bristled above them, defying their 
approach, and mocking their endeavore. Eetvi'een two 
angles of the redoubt, the discharges of both swept their 
columns with unsparing rage. Their bravest were the 
first to fall. The gallant Captain Armstrong, of the lat 
Marylanders, was stmck down, among the firet, at the 
head of bis company. Duval and Seldon wei^e both 
severely wounded. But they pressed forward, encour- 
aging their commands, till the curtain was won, and the 
bookmen, promptly following while the other fought, 
strove to pull down the sandbags from their elevations. 
The attainment of this object might have secured the 
victory ; but they had greatly miscalculated the depth 
of the ditch and the height of the parapet. The sand- 
bags were above their reach, and their toils were takea 

This was a melancholy misfortune. Greene saw with 
anguish the fruitlessness of the sti-uggle. The prey was 
about to escape his giasp. The fight had continued for 
nearly an hour, and but little had been achieved. The 
stockade had heen won, with little risk, by Lee's party, 
led by Rudolph ; the enemy having concentrated them- 
selves, for the final struggle, in the star. But this ad 
vantage was of little moment. No impression had been 
made on the formidable redoubt, which had been the 
main object of the enterprise. The greater part of the 
BssaiUng party had fallen, either slain or wounded, in the 
ditch. It was possible that success might attend a con- 
tinuance of the confiict. Lee was prepared to sustain 
the movement on the right. The assailing party had 
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been, comparatively, a small one, and repeated effoila, 
with larger parties, might result rnoie fortunately. IJut, 
with Rawdon approaching with a fresh army, Greetie 
dared not wait the doubtful issues of the conflict. 
Eveu if successful in tho storm, yet what could be his 
hope against the now full regiments of the British, with 
a greatly ciippled army. Reluctantly, he gave the order 
to retire, Lee was recalled ; Campbell commanded to 
desist ; and the survivors in the strife, bnngiug back 
with them the greater number of their wounded com- 
rades, escaped in the face of a galhng fire, which iha 
garri.son delivered as thev retired. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Greene retfeata from Ninety-Sis. — Is pnrened hy Bawdon. — The latter 

upon and purBues hlro— Various Movements of the Ami iea.— Raw don 
at Orangeburg,— Greene offers him Battle,— He cieclinea it— la 
strengthened by Cruger, and Greene retires and encamps Bmotig t?ie 
High Hills of Santee. 

The cup of triuiopli was onco more plucked from tlio 
lipa of the Americans, at the veiy moment when the pre- 
cioua draught Beemed to he secure. Greene was not 
much the favorite of fortune. What he achieved seemed 
to be in kor despite. Tho siege of Ninety-Six had lasted 
twenty-eight daya. In its progress he had lost nearly 
two hundred men killed antl wounded; but, even with 
this dis appoint 01 enl of his object, and this diminution of 
his force, he found some reasons for hope and consola- 
tion. The constancy and spirit which hia troops had 
shown, were full of the happiest auguries. They were 
beginning to reap, obviously, all the advantages which 
qualify the mortification of defeat, and prepare for a 
gi'ateful change of fortune. There was no longer dan- 
ger that they would again Buffer from such a panic as 
lost thera the field of Hobkirk, and Greene had not so 
much to regret in his failure before Ninety-Six except the 
loss of so many admimble soldiers. With adequate num- 
bers, trained like these, he should no longer shrink from 
1 pitched battle with his enemy. In hia despatches to 
Congress, he expresses this confidence and satisfaction. 
-' The behavior of the troops on this occasion deserves 
the highest commendation. . . They have 
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credible tardsliipa during the siege. . . Had the Virginia 
militia joined us, agreeably to ordeis, success would have 
been complete." He did not wilhdiaw from the leaguer 
too precipitately. Rawdon's anny was almost within 
striking distance. He was but a few miles off when the 
last struggle was made, and the storming party was i-ush- 
ing to the breach. The force of Eawdon was more than 
two thousand men [ too large a force for the detachments 
under Sumter and Marion to oppose. He was also strong 
in cavalry. They could only hang upon his flanks ; and 
even in the pei-formance of this duty, an unfoitunate 
facility of route, which enabled Eawdon to choose at 
pleasure, and almost at any moment, i-equived that the 
forces of the partisans should be so scattered aa, if pos- 
sible, to keep a watch on all. The same circumstance 
prevented Sumter from calling in his detachments, and 
pressing for Ninety-Six in season to enable Greene, thus 
strengthened, to advance and choose the proper ground 
for an advantageous meeting with his lordship. For this 
Greene was anxious. He writes with great earnestness on 
this subject to all the partisans, " It is my wish to meet 
him," is the language of one of these lettera, " and I 
doubt not of victory if the virtuous militia collect and 
fight with their usual gallantry. Come on, then, my good 
friend, and biing Lieutenant- Colon el Jackson with you, 
and all the good troops yon have collected. Let us have 
a field-day, anil I doubt not it will be a glorious one. No 
time is to be lost, — be here to-monow evening at far- 
thest," This was written on the 17th. It was on the 
18th that the attempt was made to storm the post at 
Ninety-Six. But the virtuous militia did not amve in 
season, and the approach of Rawdon rendered the al> 
tempt to stoiTO, and the subsequent retreat, indispensa- 
ble. Greene, therefore, on the 10th, moved off, an the 
track of his baggage, previously sent, across the Saluda. 
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This retroorade movemeTit, as usual, affected tlie entliu- 
siasra of tho militia. Of four regiments of volunteers, 
under Sumter, every jnau left Mm in a single day. 
Marion was only less unfortunate. The fluctuations of 
the spirits of an army can only be counteracted by tho 
imperative necessity of the service ; by the conviction 
on the part of the soldiers, that, tbrough good or ill 
fortune, they have no refuge but in camp. The lessons 
of the revolutionary war were incessant, and of the 
most impressive character, which taught the absurdity of 
any other process for raising troops among the militia, than 
that which binds them to the business for the whole wai". 
Greene's retreat, once begun, was pressed with little 
intermission for twenty-two miles. It was well that ho 
could retreat. He had shown his troops that such a ne- 
cessity implies feebleness but not discredit, and some- 
times, indeed, supplies what is equal to a victory. At 
all events, his soldiera had learned to endure, without too 
great a degi-ee of humiliation, this usually humiliating 
necessity. Had Greene been a more rash and impulsive 
man, he might have recoiled, at the risk of their safety 
and bis own reputation, at the inevitable misfortune ; and 
by giving way to his pride against his judgment, have 
forfeited the stakes he played for. But, in truth, reti-eat 
did not imply, in his case, the disappointment of his ob- 
jects. He was simply driven, for the moment, from hia 
prey, which, events had shown, was destined to fall into 
Ilia hands at last. Thus had he been hunted and pursued 
by Coi-nwallis, yet the latter had been exhausted by the 
very advantagea he had won, while the American gen- 
eral, soon recovering, was pressing forward to a renewal 
of his efforts. To Comwallis, Rawdon had succeeded ; 
and Greene was twice — soon to be thrice — driven 
before him. Yet, all the while, the sti-ongholds of the 
Biilish were falling into the hands of hia detachments, 
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and he was ready, tl e moment that his piirsuei- had given 
up the chase, to turn upjn his fiotsteps and renew hia 
enterprises. These chaiacteiiatics of the warfare he pur- 
sued, well understood among his followers, liad now ta- 
ken til© sting from paitial defeat, and the humihation 
fi'om flight, Retieit was only a part of the game, and 
not an unforeseen disaster It was, in other words, that 
process of musculai contiaction which i 
becoming future eveicise of stiength; such ( 
tion as the individual makes, ivhen, seeliing to spring 
far, he crouches low. Cheerfully then, and in good 
spirits, strengthened by their past experience, the troops 
of Greene made their way over Bush river, and, with the 
tidings of Rawdon's advance, sped on yet farther across 
the i-iversEnoree. Tyger, and Broad, halting, on the 25th, 
at a place called Tim's Ordinaiy, about half way between 
the Broad and the Catawba rivera. Rawdon pushed for- 
ward to the Enoree, but found the pursuit to be equally 
impolitic and vain. Greene had swept the countiy in 
his progi-ess, and was in due route to his magazines 
on the Catawba. Rawdon, moving from his own, felt 
momently the increasing want of supplies, his foragers 
not daiing to venture far in the face of two strong de- 
tachments of cavalry and light-infantry, under "Washing- 
ton and Lee, accompanied by Greene himself, that sul- 
lenly preceded the pursuit. The army of the Americans, 
meanwhile, continued its march under Colonel "Williams, 
Greene had gained another of his victories when Raw- 
don abandoned the pursuit. He had the fate of Corn- 
wallis before him, whose pursuit of Greene, continued 
into three states, had, by a curious coincidence, begun 
at the very spot where his successor deemed it wiser to 
forbear. It might be that Rawdon was less influenced 
by this ominous coincidence than we have reason to sup- 
pose. Other considerations may have governed him in 
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abandoning the cliase. Hia ti-oopa were fresli from Eu- 
rope, had marched nearly two hundred and fifty miles 
in less than twelve days, and, clad in thick gaiments, 
were far less able to withstand the melting heats of the 
climate in midsummer, than the Americans, who were 
little burdened with any clothing. His return to Nine- 
ty-Six levealed still farther the difficulties of his govern- 
ment. That place was to be abandoned also. Remote 
from the seaboard, it could no longer be maintained. 
The toils were closing momently around the invader, and 
he was compelled, however reluctantly, to draw in all 
the ti-oops from his outposts, — to contract his antennas. 

This necessity, if humbling to the British, was pregnant 
with BtillVoi-se conditions to their tory allies. Ninety-Six 
had been the very centre of their wantonness anil power. 
Here, encouraged by the foreign emissary, they had run 
full riot over the whig inhabitants. In the simple con- 
sciousness of strength, they had indulged it in excess, 
and the surrounding country had been ravaged by their 
gross anil tenible barbarities. When, therefoi-e, sum- 
moning their chiefs aiwund him, Eawdon declared the 
necessity of withdrawing the British gaiTison from the 
post, a teiTor which they had never felt before seized 
upon' their apprehensions. This was to abandon them 
to the just vengeance of their enemies. The day of 
retribution was come. They felt what was due to their 
atrocities, and shrunk from the tender mercies of the 
avencer. There was but one alternative before them, 
and that ihcy adopted. This was to abandon the coun- 
tiy and to follow that foreign power to which, and their 
o(Vii passions, they had sold themselves, and which alone 
could give them protection. Melancholy was the specta- 
cle that followed. Trooping slowly and gloomily in the 
van and rear of the British aimy, went the families of 
this unhappy faction. For days the roads fi-om Ninety-Six 

n* 
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were crowded with a wretched cavalcade, n 
children, and slaves, with cattle and wagons, seeking 
the protection of the British ai-my on its way to the sea- 
board. They were leaving their homesteads at the most 
endearing season. The whole country was looking most 
beautiful in the vigorous warmth of the maturing sum- 
mer. Their fields, paved in green and gold, with the 
growing harvests, and fruits and flowers ou eveiy hand, 
imploring them to stay, compelled teai-s from eyes that 
had not often shown pity to their fellow -creatures. Con- 
scious of their own brutal rage and the hardness of heart 
with which, in the sea-ion of their prosperity and power, 
they had i-egarded their unhappy brethren among the 
whigs, they could hope for no mercy from them in the 
day which found the position of the paities reversed. 
They did not dare to make the experiment upon sympa- 
thies which they had so commonly joyed to outrage; 
and, followed by keen eyes of vengeance, as they clung 
to the shelter of the British, on their downward march, 
they made their way, a melancholy and doomed commu- 
nity, to the neighborhood of Chai-lestoo, where a misera- 
ble hamlet, called Rawdontowii, in the suburbs of the 
city, gave them temporary shelter ; but where pestilence, 
and the diseases of an unfriendly climate, soon thinned 
their numbers, leaving but few to burden the retiring 
vessels of the enemy when they finally left the counjry. 
Such as remained in the interior suffered more summa- 
rily, hut it is doubtful if from a seveier fate. Tho re- 
turning whigs, desperate from ruined circumstances, and 
protracted injuries,pursued their vengeance with a sleep- 
less appetite wherever they could find a victim. Tiie 
countiy was depopulated, and in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of Greene to melioi-ate the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, or, rather, their rage, he was but too frequently com- 
pelled to hear of cruelties which shocked humanity, and 
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of bloody revenges for past Crimea, over which humanity 
could only weep. The time that he cmild spare from 
the enemy, was devoted to the most earnest endeavora 
to soothe the passions and disarm the fui7 of the people ; 
but his toils were only in part successful. It is estima- 
ted that the civi! war in Ninety-Six District alone left 
fifteen hundred widows to deplore its horrors. 

Ill retracing his steps toward the seaboard, and with- 
drawing the forces from Ninety-Six, Lord Rawdon di- 
vided his army into two nearly equal bodies. One of 
these bodies, under Cmger, was employed to cover the 
departure of the Loyalists ; while the other, consisting of 
eleven hundred infantry, sixty cavalry, and two compa- 
nies of artillery, under his own command, took up the 
line of march,, on the 29th of June, for Orangeburg, at 
which place he had instructed Colonel Stuart, with a 
strong detachment, to meet him. The signal for his de- 
parture was that of the retui-n of Greene upon his track. 
He bad already anticipated the necessity foi" the retreat 
of Eawdon, and provided against it. Lee, with his 
leo-ion, was ordered to hover about the post of Ninety- 
Six, and to strike whenever an opportunity offered. 
Washington, with his cavalry and the infantiy of Kirk- 
wood, was to keep near the enemy at Orangeburg, witb 
a similar purpose. Sumter was instructed to desceniltlie 
country, and to co-operate with Marion in pursuit of the 
comm(m object j while Greene, himself, with the main 
army, taking the route toward Grranby,was to determine 
his own by the movements of the enemy. The progress 
of the latter seemed to indicate a design upon the posts 
wbich the Americans bad recently reconquered ; and the 
apprehensions of Greene were still lively lest Rawdon 
sbould organize garrisons along the route from Ninety. 
Six, out of the bands of loyalists about him, with which 
his foreign reinforcements enabled him to dispense fo» 
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the present Greene's object, in this pursuit, and in thu 
employment of his light tioops, was to prevent any such 
design fiom being put into execution, and, gradually, to 
compel his adversaiy to retire once more within that 
range of inferior posts with which ho had environed 
himself in the neighborhood of the sea. This was his 
dosiro and design — a design to be put in execution only 
when his reci-uits should sufficiently increase the strength 
of his ai-my. This was still greatly inferior to that of 
Eawdon, but impi-oving daily under the active agency 
of Marion and Sumter. The militia were once more 
gathering about their favorite leaders; under the encour- 
aging effect produced by the retrograde movement of 
Rawdon ; and a small detachment of continentals, and 
some two hundred and fifty North Carolina levies, under 
Major Armstrong, presented themselves at camp at a 
moment when it most needed favoring augui'iea. Dut 
the season was unfavorable to enterprise. The heat 
was excessive ; and Greene found it necessary to give 
his aniiy a couple of days of rest. Meanwhile, the ob- 
jects of the British commander continued doubtful, and 
the American general remained in a state of the most 
anxious suspense His opinion was thatRawdon medita- 
ted a retreat, but this might only be a feint He might 
really desire to fill within his new line of posts ; but it 
might be his pui-pose to estabhsh himself on the Conga- 
ree, and compass within his power the country between 
the Edisto to the west and that of the Congaree and 
Santee to the noith and east &uch leally was !iis in- 
tention; but It was not urtd the fiist of July that his 
object became known to the Amencan geneial. A let- 
ter of Stuart nhichWd^hin^ton had mteicepted, advised 
Rawdon of his maich but ga\e hm to understand that 
ho could not leach Gianby whitliei the latter had sum- 
moned him, by the time specified — namely, the 3d o* 
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July. AJvised, at the same time, by Lee, that Rawdon, 
relying on this junction with Stuait, had ventured to 
divide hia forces equally with Cruger, and was mavching 
toward Granby in the fullest confidence, that the meeting 
would be effected at the designated time, suggested to 
Greene the prospect of an enterprise for which he im- 
mediately put his ti-oops in motion. If lie could succeed 
in throwing himself between Rawdon and his detach- 
ments, he might destroy him in detail. Disembarrassing 
itself of everything which might impede the march, the 
army was put under the command of General Huger, 
with orders to press on to the Congaree. Greene, him- 
self, witb a small escort of cavalry, hunied off in search 
of Colonel Washington, and in order that he might ob- 
serve more nearly those indications by which his ulterior 
measures were to be directed. 

The forward movement of the AmericEn army, and 
possibly the nonarrival of any courier with advices from 
Stuart, appears to have awakened the apprehensions of 
Rawdon. Ho now urged his own march with an obvi- 
ous anxiety to reach Granby in anticipation of the Amer- 
icans. His progi-ess was attended with some misfortunes, 
which probably increased his desire to hasten foi-ward. 
Lee'a cavalij, by which his retreating footsteps were 
harassed and haunted, succeeded in cutting off nearly 
the whole of the British horse, taking foity-five of them 
prisonei-s when within but a mile of their army. This event 
exaggerated the alai-m of Kawdon, and his speed was 
increased with but small regard to the health and com- 
fort of his troops, more than fifty of whom fell dead from 
heat and fatigue, in the progi-ess from Ninety-Six tc 
Oran»ebnrg. But ho succeeded in his object, and 
reached Granby two days in advance of that which ha 
had appointed for the rendezvous with Stuart, and, con- 
Bequently, before Greene was ready to present himself 
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at the same point of junction. This point gained, Kaw 
don lingered only long enough to destroy the boats foi 
Bome distance along the river, and then, chiefly solicitous 
for his detachments, pressed forward immediately to 
Orangeburg-, where he took up a strong position, await- 
ing the anival of Stuart and Cniger. He had gained a 
position of safety, with desperate exertions that did not 
sciTjpIo at great sacri See of life in the prosecution of his 
purpose. 

Foiled of his prey, Greene had other hopes in reserve. 
Apprized, through a deserter, of a large supply of stores 
which were on tlie march to Orangeburg, he laid a plan 
for securing them. These stores were of vital impor- 
tance to the British, and their loss might eventually lead 
to the destruction of the army. They wei-e a tempting 
bait to the Americans, to whom they were almost as im- 
portant. But the well-concerted measures failed, and 
the next object was to attempt the detachment under 
Stuail;. Greene, at the head of the corps of Marion and 
Washington, resolved to lead this enterprise in person. 
He succeeded in passing Lord Rawdon on the 6th of 
July, and Marion placed himself in waiting for his prey. 
But the good fortune of the British general had not 
deserted him. Sallying out, at one o'clock, on tlie morn- 
ing of (be 8th, expecting to take his prey, Marion, to his 
utter discomfiture, found that Stuart had passed him in 
the night. Unconscious of his danger, and influenced 
only by a choice of roads, the British colonel had turned 
aside into one, while his enemy was seeking for him in 
awother. The miserable deficiency of force, thus fre- 
quently prevented the Americans from realizing the 
best-laid plans of enterprise. On the day of the junction 
of Smart with Rawdon, a letter from Marion shows 
how little the British army was in a condition to fight or 
fly. He writes : " Their troops are so fsttigued that thoy 
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can not possibly move. Three regiments were going to 
lay down their ai-ma, and it is believed they will to-day, 
if they are ordered to march. They have no idea of any 
f,>rce being near them." 

Greene was anxious, but in no condition, to take ad- 
vantage of this disorganization in the ranks of the enemy, 
Rawdon soon recruited his troops by repose, and his 
position as t st ongly sheltered to bo attempted by 
the troo] s of 1 e A e ican general. "With the defeat 
of the at e pt up S art, he had retraced his steps to 
tho arraj an 1 call ng n his detachments on the Conga- 
ree, and fi 1 no- h mself in unusual strength, with fully 
two ihousa d t oops eluding the men of Marion and 
Sumter, he prepared to march down and offer battle to 
his enemy. The advantage of numbers was with Greene, 
The force of Rawdon, with that of Stuart, did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred ; but they were all disciplined 
troops, and well equipped and supplied with necessaries. 
Of the American army, but eight hundred were regulars. 
The cavalry of the latter was, however, much the bfjst, 
that of the British being exceedingly feeble in numbers, 
and deficient in that confidence in itself which alone in- 
sures the usefulness of this important arm of battle. 

It was highly important that Greene, if be hoped to 
engage the enemy, should do so before the junction with 
Crugev should be effected. In that case, his strength 
would so greatly preponderate as to leave the contest 
hopeless. Cniger was on his march, and rapidly ap- 
proaching Orangeburg, only watched by the mihcia 
under Pickens— -a force neither sufficiently strong nor 
sufficiently practised to retard the advance of the British 
detachment, consisting of twelve or fourteen hundred 
men. To anticipate his coming, Greene appeared 
wiJhin four miles of Orangeburg, and offered Rawdon 
battle, The latter took «o notice of the demonstration, 
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and the certainty of Cruger's approach compelled 
Greene to move up with the hope of forcing his adver- 
sary to the deadly issue. But a careful examination of 
Rawdon's position, determined him against the measure, 
and, very reluctantly, and against the advice of many 
whom he was disposed to respect, he withdrew fi'om the 
field. The temptation waa not inconsiderable, but the 
nsk was still less so. He dared not pei-il unnecessarily 
a catse which he felt that patience and caution mnsr 
eventually secuie Accordingly, withdrawing, by alow 
and ea^y maiches he retired to a camp of repose among 
the high hills of Santee, a beautiful and salubrioua 
region wheie he gave to his weaned soldiers the rest 
and le^pite which they so grievously required. Crager, 
meanwhile reaching Orangeburg, so strengthened the 
command of Rawdon as to leave him in no pres- 
ent danger of a challenge from his enemy. The for- 
mei hdd not descended from Ninety-Six withoul 
lea^mg his maik upon the country. Left at Ninety-Six 
to cn\et the flight of the loyalist families, and while 
awaiting their assembling, he despatched a swaiTn of 
ones accompanied by a small regular force, into what 
was called the Long-Cane settlement. This expedition 
afiotded to the vindictive loyalists a chance of striking a 
last bbw at then ancient enemies, Theirravages were 
of a kmd to afford a sufficient sanction to the assertion 
that orders had been given by the British commander to 
lay the country waste — a measure of wanton barbanty 
which had no justification in necessity. They swept the 
country with sword and fire, checked only by the timely 
arrival of Pickens and Clarke, vrith their followera, by 
whom the dastardly raaraudera were once more driven 
to seek shelter under the guns of their Dritish allies. 
Pickens could only watch, and follow, and threaten. 
His force was too small to retard the progi-ess of an 
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enemy whose aimless barbarities had entizely placed 
him without the pale of humanity and mercy. The 
junction of Cruder with Eawdon would have Boon 
brought the latter out from his place of security, in 
seart-ch of Greene, but for the timely retreat which 
placed the Congai'ee 'jotiiecr ihe lival armies, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Jncursbn of the Portisans under Sumter into the Lower Country,— Cop. 
tiire of Dorchester— A lorni in Cliaileslon.— Attempt on the Post at 
I'lJTSins— Abanduned by the Brilish.- Pursuit of Coa tea.— Affair at 
ttulnby Bridae.— iiattla at Shnbrick'a. 

A RETROSPECT of the campaign just closeJ afl rds us 
a curious illustration of the caprices and flue ua o a of 
the war. We see Cornwalha, supenoi- in b en I and 
eager for combat, pursuing the American gene al f nm 
the Catawba river, in South Carolina, across I e Dan, 
in Virginia. We remark that, at the ven 
the greatest seeming superiority in the form 
about and recedes before bis adversary. We see that 
adversary, conscious of inferiority, yet pressinc on his 
heels; and the combat which follows, while giving "the 
victory to the enemy, secures most of its fruits to the 
defeated Americans. The game is again reversed, and 
Cornwaliis, the pursuer, is pursued, and finally escapes 
to Virginia, Greene resumes his plan of invading South 
Cai-oHna and recovering its territoi-y in detail. He 
crosses weapons with Eawdon, is compelled to fly be- 
fore bim.yet grows stronger from eveiy defeat, seemingly 
like the ancient wrestler, to receive new life and vigor 
at every fall upon his native earth. His advei-sary pur- 
sues, until, in a state of exhaustion, he pauses for breath, 
only to find his enemy upon his path again. In tbe mean- 
while, his fortresses are taken by assault, or ho is forced 
to abandon them. Steadily and inflexibly the American 
pursues hia object. Retreat forms a part of h,s system. 
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as in the case of tlie Parthian, and his foHowera are en- 
couraged even by seeming discomfiture, as it usually 
reaulta, under theii- present leader, in a large increase of 
strength. His calculations have all been realized; his 
schemes have bee 
out loss; and, whi 
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task before Greene was one of unremitting watchfulness 
and study. His troops were suffering from sickness and 
exhaustion. To refresh the whole, to restore the sick, 
to accumulate clothes and provisions, and discipline the 
inexperienced, were employments of the camp which 
employed every hour of his time. There were other 
cares of a more general and comprehensive character. 
To invite the co-operation and assistance of the contigu- 
ous states, by earnest and frequent entreaty and expos- 
tulation to suT<rest and indicate their measures — to 

establish magazines in secure and convenient places — 
to connect his several points of communication — to 
secure the means of transportation — these wei-e tasks 
which kept him wakeful through the weaiy watches of 
tlio night. 

The repose of the regular army among the Santee hills 
did not imply the inactivity of tho partisans. It was one 
of the chief uses of a legular army in South Carolina, 
that it enabled the whig militia to rise into activity. Ag 
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the presence of a British army, in force, had overawed 
the whigs and encouraged the audacity of the tories, so 
the army of Greene, in due degree with its ability to 
restrain and watch tlie movements of the British, gave 
opportunity to the friends of the revolution to encounter 
their ancient enemies. With the increase of popular con- 
fidence in the prudence and soldiership of the American 
general, the partisan militia gathered to their favorite 
leaders. These, accustomed to the climate, familiar 
with the country, and mostly mounted, were capable of 
rendering active service wjiile the two opposing armies 
were in summer- qtiartei-s. Accordingly, the moment 
that Greene crossed the Congaree, on his march to his 
camp of repose, he organized an expedition of the par- 
tisans, dii-ecting their operations in the lower country. 
The command of this espedition was given to Sumter. 
Under him were such chieftains as have not often been 
gathered undei- a single leader, Marion and Lee, the 
Hampdens, and Colonels Taylor, Hony, Maham, Lacy, 
and others, gave ample assurances tliat the work in hand 
would most probably be well done. The command con- 
sisted of all the troops of the state, of Lee's len-ion 
and a small detachment of artillery with one field-pioce 
— m all about a thousand men. Its object was to strike 
at outposts, inspirit the whigs, and divert the attention of 
Rawdon from the country above, by provoking his fears 
for the security of that helow him. In his orders to 
Sumter, Greene writes: "There is no time to be lost. 
Push your operations night and day. Keep a party to 
watch the enemy's motions at Oi'angeburg, as they move 
down. Should they move in any other direction, I will 
advise you. Keep Colonel Leo and General Marion 
advised of all mattei-s from above, and tell Colonel Lee 
to thunder even at the gates of Charleston," &c. 

Sumter's detachments were soon sweeping' down by 
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every road that led to Charleston. He, himself, wit.i the 
main body of his force, pursued the Congaree, on the 
south side of that river, then the east side of the Cooper. 
The incursion, thus begun, was full of the happiest re- 
sults. For a while it prostrated every appearance of 
royal power almost to the gates of the metropolis, and 
dmve the enemy from all quarters to seek shelter within 
its walls. Lee made his appearance at a fortunate mo- 
tnont before the post at Dorcheste/-. It was a field ripe 
for the sickle. The garrison had been greatly reduced 
by the draught made on it by Stuart, and a bloody mutiny 
among the residue, which was only quelled by the massa- 
cre of more than a hundred men, almost enth'ely deprived 
the place of all power of resistance. At the appixsach 
of Leo it was hastily abandoned, the garrison making 
their escape to Charleston. The Americans succeeded 
in seizing a valuable spoil, consisting of a couple of hun- 
dred horses, and some wagons of fixed ammunition. Tliis 
done, Lee, in connexion with Colonel Wade Hampton, 
passing on to the east of Dorchester by the Wassama- 
saw, to Goose creek bridge, cut off' the communication 
between Dorchester and Monk's comer, and between 
the latter place and Charleston, by the route west of 
Cooper river. A detachment of Marion's men, under 
Colonel Maham, passing the head, of Cooper river and 
Watboo creek, penetrated below, eastward of Biggin 
church. In order, by destroying the bridge over the 
creek, to obstruct the I'etreat of the ganison at the latter 
place. Meanwhile, the better to hold these several par- 
ties advised of any movement of Rawdon's troops at 
Orangeburg, Colonel Heni'y Hampton seized and held, 
with a Bli-ong party, the bridge over Four-Hole creek, 
he, himself, moving off afterward to co-operate with 
Lee. It would he difficult to conceive a plan of opera- 
tions better calculated to effect the objects of the expo- 
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dition. With die abandonment by the British of the 
post at Dorchester, Colonel Wade Hampton, anticipating 
the inarch of hia confedei'ato, Lee, dashed down the road 
to Charleston, captming more than fifty dragoons in tlio 
march, and, suddenly appearing almost beneacli the lines 
of the city, spread terror and confusion within its walla. 
With the coni-jction that Greene's whole ai-my was at 
his heel>5, the bells were rung, alarm-guns were fired, and 
the entire population was mustered out in aims. Con- 
tent with thus disquieting them, Hampton retired, and 
proceeded to unite himself with the force of Sumter. 
Lee moved in the same direction, and with the same 
objeot. The particular point at which Sumter aimed 
to strike, was the post at Biggin church. This church, 
within a mile of Monk's comer, was a strong brick 
building which the British had fortified and gan-isoned 
It covered the bridge which crossed Biggin creek, which 
is esteemed the head of the West branch of Cooper 
river. On the east of this creek the road to Charleston 
passes Wathoo and Quinby creeks, between which the 
road forks and crosses the latter, considered the East 
fork of the river, at two several points ; the left at Quinbj 
bi-idge, the right at Bonneau's ferry. From Biggin 
bridge, the only route westwardly to Charleston, crosses 
at Goose creek bridge. To destroy the bridge at Wat- 
boo, was the object of the Americans, as the eastern 
route then became impracticable. The bridge, accord- 
ingly, became the object of interest with both parties. 
It happened, unfortunately, that Sumter, on his march, 
received false intelligence of a British detachment ap- 
pearing at Mun-ay's ferry. This place lay without the 
hne of his march, and he lost time in sending a force 
of three hundred men to sti-ike at the hostile party. 
The delay and the movement suggesteii the danger to 
the gan-ison at Biggin's, and ga%e time for it to obtain 
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reinforcoments. When Mayliam, wlio had been sent by 
Marion to destroy the biidfje, drew nigh fcir this purpose, 
lie found the enemy in too much atreiigtii to permit him 
to make the effort. He wan obliged to wait patiently foi" 
the approach of Sumter. The gan-ison at Biggin con- 
sisted of five hundred disciplined infanti-y, being the 19ih 
regiment, under Col. Coates, with a piece of artillery ana 
a full complement of one hundred and fifty horee. On 
the 16th July, Sumter marched up to support Mayhani's 
attempt upon the bridge. Reinforcing his party with a 
detachrnent under Col. Horry, the command devolved 
upon the latter, who instantly proceeded to the desli'uc- 
tion of tlie bridge. To prevent this, the enemy's cavalry 
advanced, and were encouiitei-ed with such rough hand- 
hng that they wei-e driven back ' in confusion. The 
Americans then proceeded t» their work, but were soon 
driven off by the appeai-ance of the British in such force 
as to compel the retreat of the detachment to the shelter 
of the Main body. Under the impression that the enemy 
had marched out to give liim battle, Sumter retired to a 
defile a little distance in his rear, which he had selected 
as a favorable spot for receiving the attack. But the 
purpose of the British colonel was more profound. His 
object was to amuse his antagonist and wear out the day. 
Retiring, accordingly, as the evening approached, after 
such a demonstration as served to keep up the impres- 
sion that he was in search of a fight, he obtained the time 
that he desired. Night came on, and it was only at three 
in the morning that the flames bursting ffom the roof of 
the church, declared the enemy to be in motion. Ho had 
collected all his stores within the church, set them on 
fire, and moved off by Watboo and Quinhy, on the road 
to the eastward 

The pursuit was instantly begun, led by Lee ana 
Hampton. When the Watboo was passed, it was dis- 
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covered that tbe cavalry of tlie EritUh, f 
the infantry, was pursuing tlie road to tlie liglit. Hamp- 
ton struck off in puraiiit of this body, and readied the 
river only to find the enemy on the opposite side, with 
all the boats in his possession. Darling back upon his 
route, he arrived in season only to witness the escape 
of their infantry; an event accruing, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of the diversion in pursuit of their cavalry. 
This body of troops had been pursued by the legion 
cavalry, seconded by that of Marion under Mayham. 
About a mile to the north of Quinby bridge, tliey suc- 
ceeded in overtaking the rear of the retreating array, 
with nearly the whole of the baggage. This division 
of Coatos's force, consisting of one hundred men, was 
commanded by Captain Campbell. At first, they made 
a show of resistance, but such was the furious charge of 
the cavalry, that it overwhelmed them, and they threw 
down their arms without firing a gun. This imbecility 
had nearly involved the fate of the whole regiment. 
Unapprized of their disaster, since not a shot was fired, 
Coates, having passed the bridge, had made his disposi- 
tions for destroying it as soon as his rear had passed in 
safety. The planks which covered it had already been 
loosened from the sleepers, and men stood ready to 
throw them off at the proper moment. A howitzer at 
the opposite extremity was planted for the protection of 









mander of the British force stood waiting impatiently 
at the bridge for the coming of the i-ear. It was fortu- 
nate that ho was thus prepared, and thus present, at the 
place of danger. The American cavalry dashing into 
view, instead of the British rear, warned him of his dan- 
ger, and found him ready to employ the proper means 
for meeting it. His measures were promptly taken. 
His main body was, at this time, partly on the causeway 
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on the soutli side of the bridge, and paitly crowded 
into a narrow lane beyond it, in a position which not 
only disabled them from present sei-vice, but left them 
paiticulavly exposed to deatraction, should the im- 
petus of the American cavalry cariy them across the 
bridge. To despatch ordei-s to his troops t« halt, form, 
and mareh up, and to make his ailillerists ready to era- 
ploy the howitzer, while bis fatigue-party were opening 
a chasm between his assailants and himself, by thrusting 
tlie planks into the water, were necessities instantly con- 
ceived and as instantly set in motion. Meanwhile, the 
American cavalry dashed forward. The legion cavalry 
were in advance of Maybam's, their front section led by 
Captain Armstrong. The planks sliding into the water, 
and tlie lighted portfire beyond, hanging above the how- 
itzer, left no time for hesitation to a body of cavaliy 
densely moving- along the narrow causeway in its range. 
There waS not a moment to be lost, and, diiving his 
rowels into his steed., Armstrong dashed over the bridge, 
followed closely by his section, and drove the aitillerista 
from the gun. Lieutenant Carrington followed with the 
second section, and the third advanced, but faltered, 
Mayhato, with Marion's cavalry, feeling the halt, charged 
by it, but was an-ested in his career by the death of his 
horse. Captain Macaulay, who led his fi'ont section, 
pressed over the bridge to the opposite causeway 
which was now crowded, hand to hand, witji combat 
ants. The British working party, snatching up their 
pieces, !iad fled, after delivering a single fire. Two of 
Lee's dragoons fell dead at the mouth of the howitzer, 
and several were severely wounded; but the leaders 
were unhurt, and, contending with Coates and his offi- 
cers, wbo, covered by a wagon, were opposing them 
with their swords, while the British troops were pres- 
sing forward to a spot in which they might display. A 
12 
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fruitless and tetlious endeavor, on tlie part of the Ameri- 
cans, to recover tlie floating planlvS, anil repaii' iho 
bridge for tlie detachment to cross, aiForded to the en- 
emy sufficient leisure for their objects ; and when Arm- 
sti-ong, of the legion cavalry, and Macaulay, of May- 
ham's, looked about them, they found themselves almost 
isolated from their own people, while the British, formed 
in fiont, wei-e ready for their destruction. It remained 
only to urge their way headlong through the fugitives 
along the causeway. Secure in the fact, that, while the 
British officers in the rear would save them from the 
lire of their troops in front, and pressing forward till a 
secure footing could bo found in the woods on either 
side, they dashed to the right, and escaped by heading 
the stream. Prepared to receive a charge of cavalry, 
Coates renewed his labors upon the bridge, and suc- 
ceeded in its desti-uction. He then pressed forward to 
the shelter of Shubrick^ plantation, not daring to trast 
himself in the open field with such an active and powerful 
hostile cavalry about him. Here, in the cover of dwel- 
ling-bouses, outhouses, and fences, he prepared to await 
the approach of Sumter's infantry. The latter, com- 
pelled to make a considerable circuit, did not reach the 
ground till three o'clock in the aftenioon. It was Sumter's 
opinion, that if the wholesome audacity of the first sec- 
tions of- the cavalry had been sustained by the whole, 
the British must have been overwhelmed. "If the 
whole party had charged across the bridge, they would 
have come upon the enemy in such a state of confusion, 
while extricating themselves from the lane, that they 
must have laid down their arms." 

Sumter found the British di-awn up in a square, in 
fiont of the house, and prepared for his reception. He 
had few bayonets, and his policy was that of the brave 
fellows at King's monntain, where the riile was mado to 
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baffle tliia weapon in tlie hands of the enemy. His in- 
fantry was divided into tliree bodies ; his own brigade 
constituting one, and that of Marion the two otber divis- 
ions. The first was oidered to advance and seek shel- 
ter under a line of negi-o-houses which they were to 
occupy. Marion's men, without any cover hut the open 
worm fence of the country, were to approach on the 
right to the house of which the enemy were in posses- 
sion. The cavah-y, far which there was no present use, 
held a sesnre position sufficiently near to cover the in- 
fantiy from pursuit. Sumter's men soon gained the 
negro-houses, whence they employed their rifles with 
effect. A fire from the fences on the British left, from 
a small detachment under Colonel Thomas Taylor, drew 
upon him a charge of the bayonet, which was not to be 
withstood. As they yielded, however, the men of Mar- 
ion rushed to tlieiv assistance, and brought them off un- 
der a galling fire from the houses. Then, under the 
impei-fect shelter of the fences, they continued to fire 
with fatal accuracy, so long as a charge of powder re 
mained nnexpended. They were then drawn off in 
perfect order, having been almost the only losers in the 
action. The battle was thus maintained from foui 
o'clock, and while the day lasted, the enemy firing from 
the houses and within a picketed garden. The sun was 
down when the assailants retired, the combat having 
lasted three hours, to the exhaustion of all their ammu- 
nition. All that remained to them was a single wagon, 
captured at Dorchester, and that was with the aitillery. 
Unfortunately, the powder, by some mismanagement, 
had been sent to headquarters, and it was not so certain 
that Captain Singleton, with the artillery, had anything 
to spare. Of pewter-bull eta, Sumter was assured that 
there were plenty. The Americans were drawn off' and 
encamped at a distance of three miles from the scene 
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of action; tlie cavalry of Lee and Marion being em- 
ployed to watcli tlie enemy. Tlie loss of tlie Americana 
fell almost entirely on Marion's men, and occasioned 
some bitter diacontenta among tliem. They alleged 
themselves to have been the victims of a partiality 
which had exposed them openly to the brunt of battle, 
while the troops of Sumter were carefully posted under 
shelter. The British lost more than seventy men under 
the deadly fire of the riSe, Theii- numbers were supe- 
rior to those of Sumter, but they were without cavalry, 
and dared not advance from under cover. 

The arrival of Sumter's artillery did not increase hia 
strength. It brought with it no supply of ammunition. 
Ill the meantime, great discontents had arisen among the 
Americans. The several commanders were at issue in 
respect to tie treatment they had severally received — 
the militia were withdrawing, and rumors reached 
the camp of the approach of Loi'd Rawdon, with all 
his force, from Orangeburg. Sumter was compelled to 
forego the prey almost within hia grasp. But much 
had been done by the expedition, in exciting the fears 
of one class, the hopes of another, destroying the supe- 
nor reputation of the enemy, and capturing stores and 
prisoners to a large amount and number. Among the 
captures of great importance was the paymaster's chest 
of Coates'a ai-my, containing seven hundred and twenty 
guineaa, the largest sum ever seen in the American 
camp, which Sumter immediately divided among his sol- 
diei-s. It was notthe.least gi-ateful characteristic in this 
assault upon Coates, that it i-eassured the country on the 
subject of the spirit still remaining and ready in the 
state; that the ti-oops by which it was made were almost 
exclusively South Carolina militia. The command was 
dissolved by the exigencies of t'ne occasion- — ^ Sumter 
relii-ing across the CJantee, and Elation Into Ids brigade, 
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Tbe Ctinip f 1! e H = — tre n s Arinv a dl a Lal>or— Tl Captare 
and Esecntion of ( ei e al Haj-ne.— Exc lemeut o Greene imd Iha 
Camp.— Hetaliatioi tl reatened —Stuart i Command of the Br tisll 
Army.— Soccesses of Amercan Cavalry— Lrreene a Arraj m Mot od 
—Hen-eat of St lart — Taliea Foat at Lnta v —Greene npproaUies 

In failing to destioy or captiiie the detachment under 
Coates, tie enpediton whose pitgiess we ha\e biiefly 
pui-sued, failed in me of tlio chief cbitctB fui which it 
was undertaken But something conaideiable was 
gained, not less in compelling the abandonment of the 
posts of Doichestei ind Biggin than m tl e lively effect 
which the incur i>n piodut-ed m the mmds of fiietids 
and foes There la no doult that the piity undei 
Coates ought to have been biought to submission 
Errors weie committed and openly chatged againsl 
particular ofiicms by which the fdiluie was pioduced 
It does not belong to ui nanatne to mquiro into this 
subject, which it might bo difficult at this Idte day to 
analyze with any coitainty Though disappointed m 
some degiee Gieene was satisfied with the moial effect 
produced by the mcuision and longed foi nothing so 
ardently as f) fjllow it up with othci enteipuses which 
should confiim the wavering and the djubtful Ahealy 
had much been doic to paialyze tho^zeal of tho lovil 
ists, and to awaken the enthusiasm of the whigs. The 
steady successes of the Americans, the gradual recovery 
of the countiy, and the animated spirit of the partisans, 
were all working to the most satisfactory results. Tho 
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under the most grateful auguries, and success must have 
crowned endeavor with so many elements of favor as to 
sanction its impulses. But the whole system by which 
the conscript militia was brought into the field, was un- 
profitable and unwholesome. The natural strength of 
Virginia and Noi-tli Carolina, to say nothing of Georgia 
and South Carolina, was frittered away by miserable ex- 
pedients which led to nothing useful ; and the American 
general soon discovered that, for the future, as hitherto, 
he must look chiefly to his own and the wretched re- 
sources of the counti-y in which his operations were 
taken. We shall forbear, hereafter, the monotonous 
recun-ence to these subjects of complaint, which, fomi 
the chief burden of his coiTespondence, and for which 
the necessities of every day afforded ample reason. One 
half of his cai'es seem to have arisen from the necessity 
of appealing constantly to those who would not bear, and 
of enti-eating those who, possibly, could not grant. His 
days and nights, when not actually in the face of his 
enemy, pursuing, or retreating before him, were con- 
sumed in labors at the desk, by the midnigiit lamp : sug- 
gesting schemes of organization for the militia of the 
stales; devising plana for operating against the British 
in Virginia as well as in Carolina; now organizing an 
expedition against the enemy in Wilmington, and now 
preparing defences against the Indians along the fron- 
tier, or persuading them to treaties of peace and amity. 
For both pui-poses, Pickens had been employed with 
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the native militia, and Iiia effoita had been singularly 
successful. Of the cares of the commander of the south- 
em aiiuy, in lestonng civil government, we can employ 
general language only. It would bo impossible, in the 
compass of a single volume, to depict the details of that 
terrible civil vi-arfai-e which outraged humanity in the 
Carohnas, and moved the people, like the sons of Ish- 
ntael, to vabe the hands of violence pei-petualiy against 
their fellow-men. Greene, uniting his efforts with those 
of Governor Rulledge — a highly gifted man.upon whom 
South Carolina had conferred almost dictatorial powers, 
and who was now with the army at the High hills of 
Santee — contributed greatly to the restoration of civil 
authority for which the recent successful incursion be- 
low had greatly paved the way, Eut it was not easy to 
bring back the spirit of calm and peace, and subdue the 
domestic tempest, which stiil, though somewhat curbed, 
ran with too much riot through the land. Wrongs were 
remembered for retaliation only, and, but for the fiim- 
ness of the American general, co-opei-atiiig with Rut- 
ledge, the lecent progresses of the partisans in the lower 
countiy would have covered the face of the land with 
carnage and desolation. Angry with defeat, and ren- 
dered querulous and unwise by disappointment, the 
British authorities gradually, with every new disaster 
gave to their policy a harsher character, which naturally 
increased the vindictive feeling with which they were 
regarded by the whigs. The train of events by which 
those feelings were illustrated, of cruelties on the one 
hand, and fierce retaliation on the other, must be sought 
in other histories. It will suffice, in this place, that we 
refer to one event, to which the domestic history has 
always assigned a conspicuous place over all others cf 
a like description. This was the wanton i 
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Colonel Isaac Haynu, by the Biki^ili outliMkles, as a 
deserter and a spy. 

This event followed tlie incursion of tlie partisans into 
the lower country. Their successful demonstration, at 
the very gates of Charleston, drew Lord Hawdon to the 
city, at the head of five hundred men. Colonel Stuart 
v/as left in command of Orangeburg, Eawdoti was, no 
doubt, deeply modified at tlie contraction of his sphere 
of power, and Lieutenant-Colonel Balfour, the com- 
mandant of Charleston, as greatly mortified hy the insult 
offered to his authority when the Bags of Taylor and 
Lee were flaunted in his sight with an insolent defiance 
which ho lacked the ability to punish. Both of these 
dignitaries, no doubt, beheld the rapid approach of the 
hour when ihoy shoidd be expelled the countiy they had 
so much abused, and, from the bitterness of defeated 
pride, and an avarice which was arrested in the midst of 
its gi-eatest gains, arose a darker passion, which brooded 
gloomily over its moans of resentment. Unfortunately, 
the docile fates brought them a victim at the very mo- 
ment which found this unholy passion most active in 

Colonel Isaac Hayne was a gentleman of good char- 
acter and family, a native of ono of the parishes beyond 
the Edisto. He was a person equally amiable in hjs 
manners and above reproach in his morals. His offence 
may be summed up briefly in a few sentences. He 
came under the British authority, as a citizen, after the 
surrender of Charleston. A proclamation of Comwal- 
lis required all peraons, whether taken in arms or not, to 
receive a British protection. The requisition, as it 
might imply a voluntary recognition of British authority, 
was distasteful to Hayne, who consulted with his friends 
upon the subject. They gave it as their opinion that he 
might, without impropriety, receive the pmtection ten- 
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deredliim — ihat the_state was in the hands of tlie ene- 
my, — that he was in duresse accordingly, shadowed on 
all hanils liy their power, and that such an engagement 
implied nothing more than a forbearance, while under 
their protection, lo demean himself as an enemy. He 
was the more ready lo receive and recognise their ai-gu- 
nients as, at the moment, his wife and children were suf- 
fering from smallpox, needing all his cares, and whom 
his affections and his duty equally denied that he should 
abandon. Ho took the required protection, and sub- 
mitted to the power against which he could not contend. 
But circumstances changed, Corawallis disappeaied. 
Rawdon was straitened, and forced to abandon his out- 
posts. Tbe sphere of Biitish operations was contracted, 
and the partisans tj-aversed the county in which Hayne 
resided, witbout meeting any enemy who had power to 
oppose them. The power to which he had submitted, 
had disappeared. It could no longer afford the protec- 
tion which it promised. A new authority 'might pro- 
pose new terms of obedience, and he was only too well 
pleased to find himself thus relieved from txinjs wbich 
he had felt as irksome and humiliating. Ho followed 
tbe example of the partisans, drew tho sword in tlie cause 
of his country, rallied a goodly troop of his neighbors, 
and took the field with spirit and success. With a de- 
tachment of Col. Haiden's horse, he had succeeded, by 
a sudden dash in the vicinity of Charleston, in capturing 
a prisoner of peculiar consequence. This was General 
"Willianison, who has been called the Arnold of South 
Carolina. Williamson was by birth a Scotchman, a man 
rude and unlettei-ed, but of some popularity in the upper 
countiy. He had declared bimself with the patriots in 
1775, had been of service in quelling the movements of 
that region, but in the subsequent successes of the enemy 
had gone over to their side. Captured by Hayne, hu 
12* 
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fate seemed to be inevitable. He could scarcely hope foi 
escape from the Americans, whose cause he had aban- 
doned and betrayed. The commandant of Charleston 
was of course anxious to presei-ve him from this danger. 
In his solicitude todo so, he despatched in pursuit all the 
cavalry which could be found in and about Charleston. 
An unfoitunate indiscretion, — such indiscretion as usu- 
ally impairs the best qualities of the untrained militia 
officer — enabled them to overtake the American squad- 
ron, and in the conflict which ensued, Hayne in turn be- 
came a prisoner to the British. 

He was conducted to Charleston, where, without a trial 
pursuant lo civil or martial law, he was ordered to exe- 
cution. Lord Uawdon only remained long enough in the 
city to witness the performance of the sanguinary deed, 
when he sailed for England. It was in vam that he had 
been petitionedhy the inhabitants, without regard to class 
or party. All that could he obtained was a respite 
of forty-eight hours, "in consequence of the humane 
treatment shown by you to British prisoners who fell into 
your han^s." The reason given for the indulgence suf- 
ficiently pronounces upon the crime of him who gave it. 

It was while Greene lay at the High hills of Santee 
that be heai'd of this execution. His feelings were 
deeply roused by this event, the more particularly, per- 
haps, as it was tacitly assumed by the country that 
Hayne was selected as the victim to appease the m,anes 
of Andre. The hand of Greene had signed the death 
waiTant of the latter, and the stroke of retaliation, if it 
were such, under which Hayne perished, was particularly 
designed to goad and sting the heart of the American 
general. He seemed to feel its pui-pose to be sucl;, and 
gave ivay to one of those excessiv!; bursts of indignation 
to whirh those men are especially liable in extreme prov- 
ocation, who ordinarily keep their emotions undor tho 
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greatest subjection. Like Waaliingtoii, Greene was a 
man of strong feelings, and like him he had learned to 
humble them in obedience to his will and his necessities. 
At tliis time they burst their usual bounds, and he swore 
to revenge the wanton barbarity which had outraged all 
the wonted securities of war. It was while a cartel for 
the exchange of prisoners between the two aimies was 
in progress, and at a time when numbers of American 
pi-isoners, under the same category with Hayne, were 
undergoing free release from "British dungeons, that he 
was set aside for the sacrifice. And the matter with re- 
gard to himself was not only carefully withheld from 
G-recne, but from Major Hyme, his ag^nt for the ex- 
change, who was then temporarily residing within the 
city. He was suffered to leave the city with the belief 
that all of the prisoners were to be released, under the 
exchange which had been negotiated, _;?i;e only excepted, 
one of whom Hayne was not. 

The resolution of Greene to retaliate, was expressed 
in ha coiTespondence in emphatic language. To Marion 
he writes : " I do not intend to retaliate upon the tory 
officers, but the British. It is my intention to demand 
the reasons of the colonel's [Hayno] being put to death ; 
and if they are unsatisfactory, as I expect they will ho, 
and if they refuse to make satisfaction, as I expect they 
will, to publish my intention of giving no quarters to 
British officers, of any rank, that fall into our hands." 
Til General Washington he writes : " I am determined 
to retaliate, and as the enemy are indifferent about their 
militia officers, I mean to retaliate on the British, as the 
surest way to put a stop to a practice that can only serve 
to gratify private revenge." Simultaneously with this 
letter, be published a proclamation on this subject, which, 
after stating in emphatic language the case of Hayne 
went on to say that tliis proclaraation had for its purpose 
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to declare his intention " to make ropriaals for all such 
inhuman insults as often as tliey take place" — and fur- 
ther that " it is my intention to take tlie officers of the 
regulai- forces, and not the inhabit ants who have joined 
their aiiny, for the objects of nay repiisala." Letters, 
on tho same day, were addressed to Lord Coi-nwallis and 
Lieutenant-colonel Balfour, under whom the execution 
of Hayne had tal:en place. To the foraier he writes 
firmly but respectfully, saying, among other things, " nor 
can I suppose your lordship can have a single doubt that 
a people who have gone thus far in support of their lib- 
erties, will hesitate a moment to retaliate for every vio- 
lence offered to their adherents." His letter to Balfour 
wa.s in a differeTit tone, and reiterated bis determination 

In all these proceeding's, and this decision, he but re- 
echoed the single sentiment of his army. Without aknowl- 
edgeof what be had been doing, his officei's met together 
and addressed him a memorial, recommending retalia' 
tion upon all British subjects in his power. " Permit 
us," concludes this document, " to add, that while we se- 
riously lament the necessity of such a severe expedient, 
and commisei-ato the sufTeritiga to which individuals will 
necessarily be exposed, we ai'e not unmindful that such 
a measure may, in its consequences, involve our own lives 
in additional dangere ; but we had rather forego tem- 
porary distinction, and commit ourselves to the most des- 
perate situations, than prosecute this just and necessaiy 
war upon terms bo dishonorable." 

Tho list of signatures to this paper was headed by 
that of Isaac Hugcr, and closed by that of William 
Washington. There was but one known name of the 
army not upon it, tbat of Lee, and he was absent on the 
Congaree at the time of its preparation. These pro- 
ceedings awakened the fears of the British officers 
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They were followed up by tlie commitment to the pro- 
vost guard of several of their number, who had fallen 
into the hands of Marion. A meeting of the British of- 
ficers in Charleston expressed their discontents to Bal- 
four, io language wliich compelled that petty despot to 
open a negotiation with Greene on the subject of his 
complaints and tliveats. Captain Barry, his secretary, 
was appointed on the British siiie, by Balfour, with full 
powers to discuss and adjust the difficulties between the 
respective arms ; hut circumstances were now in progi-ess 
which superseded tho necessity even for retaliation, which 
the more deli bei-ate second thought of Greene, in milder 
momenta, made him anxious to escape. Could he have 
laid his hands upon either or both of the tme ofl'endors, 
itawdon and Balfour, there would have been no lelent- 
ings. Their crime had been such as to take from hu- 
manity all the sling and pain which still follows even 
upon the necessity of doing jnslice upon the criminal. 
The question was finally refened to Congress, and he- 
longs to the many which were closed rather by the close 
of the war itself, than by any special consideration of 
the subject. We must return to the business of the 

Stuart, left by Eawdon in charge of the British army 
at Orangeburg, was not for several weeks in a condition 
to move with his weaiy and discontented troops. Greene, 
meanwhile, unceitain of his future objects, but not 
doubting that the want of provisions would lead him to 
the banks of the Santee or Congaree, took measures for 
gleaning the resources of the country fi'om before hia 
path, and transferring bis harvests to the northern side 
of both these rivers, thus increasing his own while cut- 
ting off the supplies of his enemy. The superiority of 
the Americans in cavalry, enabled them very successfully 
to perform this operation. At length, Stuart advanced 
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on the route to M'Cord's feiiy, taking post zii the soulli 
sitle amid the hills near the confluence of ihe Conn-aree 
and Wateree. Here, with two laige meis running he- 
tween, the two armies lay in sight of their opposing fires, 
sharpening their swords for future conflict. The intense 
hoat of the weather prevented any present encounter, 
while theban-iersofl'ered by the rivers secured each from 
any danger of surprise. J^ut the cavalry of the Ameri- 
cans were not inactive. Colonel Washington was de- 
tached down the country, across the Santee ; the north 
bank of the Congaree was swept by Lee. The latter 
was sent to operate with Colonel Henderson, who had 
succeeded to the command of Sumter ; tlie former to co- 
operate witl Ma ion a d Mayl am i covering the coun- 
try on the Lo ve Santee st k ng at the detachments, 
the convoys aide posts of the enemy, between hii 
camp and CI a leston vbene e opportunity offered. 
Colonel Harde n ea i vMe v th a body of mounted 
miiitia, gat! e o 1 beyond 1 Ed sto had it in charge to 
travei-ae tliat region of countiy, and in like manner to 
strike at and straiten the operations of the enemy. 

Speaking of the performances of these several detach- 
ments, at this period, Greene asserts that " their charac- 
ter for enterprise was never excelled." "Washington 
soon succeeded in falling in with two parties of British 
horse, which he dispersed, making fifty prisoners. Lee, 
penetrating between the main body of the British and 
his post at Orangeburg, and in sight of the latter place, 
drove in, dispersed, and captured, several other parties. 
His con'.muni cations constantly interrupted, and his sup- 
plies cut ofl", Stuart found himself in sight of provisions 
that he could not reach. He was compelled to draw his 
resources from below. To render this easy, he fonned 
a line of posts — re-establishing that of Dorchester, and 
erecting a new one at Fairiawn, at the head of navi^a 
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tioii on Cooper river. From tliis point the route ol 
transportation to hia headquavters was by land wholly ; 
biu with Marion, Wasliington, and Maybani, on the 
watch at all points, his means of subsistence became 

With his detachments thus engaged, Greene was anx- 
iously looking on every hand for the recruits and rein- 
forcements which had been promised him. His repeated 
disappointments, hitherto, had somewhat reconciled him 
to thair recon-ence. With the eight hundred Pennsyl- 
vanians, under Wayne, which he had been led to expect 
early in August, he must have overwhelmed his adver- 
sary, whose position left him entirely open to the 
American general, should his sti'ength ever enable him 
to take advantage of the circumstance. But Wayne 
had been diverted from Carolina to Yorktown. G rceno's 
North Carolina levies were sent to him without arms, 
and he had none with which to provide them. A corps 
of Georgians, one hundred and fifty in number, which 
had been i-aised by Colonel Jackson, were all of them 
seized with smallpox at the same time, fully ot.e third 
of them perishing with the disorder. Of three thousand 
five hundred North-Carohniana which had been prom- 
ised, less than five hundred made their appearance. 
Seven hundred mountaineers, under Shelby and Sevier, 
were to be with him by a certain day, and were already 
en route for the scene of action, when, hearing exaggera- 
ted accounts of the successes of Greene in the puj-suit 
of Rawdon, they turned back, and wrote him, that thoy 
presumed he longer needed their assistance. Sumter, 
meanwhile, sick and offended, had retired from sei-vice, 
leaving his command to Henderson, few in number ar.d 
grievously discontented. 

But Greene's necessities were too pressing to permit 
Littt to b -)i I long over his deficiencies. The state of 
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affairs at the north left him no time to <lelibei-ate. "Ws 
must have victoiy or ruin," is the language of his impa- 
tieuce, addressed in ono of his letters to Lee; and ho 
adds, that to obtain the former he will spare notl mg. 
Calling' in liis detachments, he broke up his camp at 
the High hills, on the 98d of August, a season when the 
heats ai-e still quite too excessive, and the climate too 
eickly, to make active operations either grateful or suc- 
cessful. Great rains had swollen the Bwarops and water- 
courses, and an approach to his enemy required a tedious 
circuit to be made. He could only cross the Wateree 
by ascending to Camden. It was by this route that he 
reached Howell's ferry, on the Congaree, on the 2Sth. 
Here he was advised that Stuart, hearing of the move- 
ments of the American army, had fallen back upon his 
reinforcements, and taken post at the Eutaw springs. 
The British had moved by forced marehes, and it was no 
longer in Greene's power to force him into action, Lee 
was instantly pushed forward to watch his movements, 
and Pickens, who had succeeded to the command of the 
troops of the state, was ordered to advance, leisurely, 
and take such a position as would enable him to keep an 
eye on the British garrison still at Orangeburg. These 
deliberate movements on the part of Greene, indicative, 
as it were, of a want of confidence in his own strength, 
had the desired effect on the British general. It had 
been the fear of the American, that his adversary, taking 
the alarm, would take his position too nearly to the gar- 
rison of the metropolis to be approached with safety — 
thus cutting off all the hope that he cherished of c-ip- 
pling him by a battle. Reassured by the cautious pi-og- 
rese of Greene, Stuait came to a halt, and as JMarion 
had recently disappeared from below, on one of his 
secret expeditions, he withdrew his garrison from Fair- 
lawn, ordering the latter up to reinforce him for tlio cou- 
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fiict. G-reene, meaiiwliile, continued his march, still very 
deliberatoly, and, encamped at Motte'a, near tlio spot 
wliich the Btitish had recently abandoned. This cau- 
tious progress served to disguise his real desires, and to 
dissipate the feat's of his adversary. With the accession 
to Stuart's strength of the garrison at Fairlawn, that of 
Orangeburg being ordered to another, which was admi- 
I'ably chosen for supporting the main army, G-reone per- 
ceived that his adversaiy was preparing for the chances 
of a struggle. But the American general had sufficiently 
concealed his real wishes, and lulled the British colonel 
into a false security. The former, accordingly, was per- 
mitted to approach within a few miles of his position, 
and Marion to fonn a junction with him, vrithout any 
suspicion of the fact being entertained in the camp of 
the British. The order for Marlon's junction vuith the 

main army is dated the 4th of September, and on the 
5th wo find him seventeen miles above the enemy, and 
ill advance of his superior. On the afternoon of the 7th, 
the army had reached Burdell'a tavera, on the Congaree 
road, seven miles from the Eutaw springs. Here, hav- 
inn- effected a junction with all his detachments, Greene 
made ills preparations for measuring swords, the nest 
day, with his antagonist. His baggage, tents, and every- 
thing that might delay or embarrass his movements, had 
been left behind, at Motte's ; and, with the exception of 
the tumbrils, the anilleiy, and two wagons containing 
hospital stores and rum, not a wheeled carriage accom- 
panied the army. Greene's fare was that of the com- 
mon soldier. That night, which was to precede a des- 
perate struggle with his enemy for superiority, he slept 
beneath the shade of an ancient China-tree, the huge 
roots of which, bulging from the earth, yielded a natural 
pillow for his head. 
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The memorable battle of Eutaw springs, by ivlnco 
British supremacy was faii'iy prostrated in South Caro- 
lina, was fought on the 8th day of September, 1781 
The American force, as we have seen, lay the night be- 
fore at Bui'dell'a tavern, seven miles from the scene of 
battle. It consisted of about two thousand men, while that 
of the Biitish, under Colonel Stuart, at Eutaw, was esti- 
mated at two thousand three hundred. The superiority 
of the Americans lay in their cavalry — a supeiiority 
more than counterbalanced by the position which the 
British occupied, which was that, measurably, of a foiti- 
fied place ; and by the quality of theirtroops, which wei-e 
all well disciplined. Among thoir old regiments fought 
a large number of American toiies and desertei-s, who 
added to the discipline of the regular service a rare 
skill as mai'ksmcn, and whose stubbornness in the con- 
flict might safely be relied on, when the peculiar peril 
in which they stood is considered. 

It was at four o'clock in the morning that the Ameri- 
can army moved from its bivouac. It marched in four 
cohirans, in the following order: The South Carolina 
state troops and Lee's legion formed the advance, under 
the command of Colonel Henderson. The militia both 
of Nortli and South Carohna, under the lead of Maiion, 
followed next. Then came the regulars, under General 
Sumner : and the rear was brought up by Washington's 
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cavali-y and tlie Delawares of Kiikwood, under the com- 
mand of the former. The artillery moved between the 
columns. The troops were thus arrayed, and marched 
in order of battle. The day was one of the most op- 
pressive heat, and the progress of the anny was neces- 
sarily slow. But, up to the moment of its movement, 
and, indeed, not until it was fairly in progress, did Stu- 
art have any idea of ita approach, so completely had the 
liglit detachments cut off the communication of the Brit- 
ish with the country around them, capturing, on the 
night before the battle, the only party which Stuait 
seems to have sent out in the direction of his enemy's 
approach. The British colonel appears to have been 
remiss : but it is not improbable that, conscious of his 
superiority, in numbers no less than position, he was not 
unwilUng to hazard everything on the chances of a gen- 
eral engagement. The moral of the British army, at 
this time, required support from victoiy; and the pres- 
tige of domestic authority was still more in need of i'a 
influence. 

Whether prepared or indifferent, the advance oi 
Greene seems to have operated as a sui-prise upon the 
British general. So entirely secure did he feel himself 
in his position, that, while the Americans were getting 
under arms at Eurdell's, but seven miles distant, to 
march upon him, he was sending forth a foraging party 
of a hundred men, on the very road along which tlie 
former were approaching. This was called a rooting 
party. Ita particular purpose was to root for supplies 
of the sweet potato, then growing, of which the crop 
was abundant throughout the state, and which, indeed, 
constituted the chief vegetable in the fields at this season 
of the year. Stuart was evidently thinking much more 
of feeding than of fighting. 

His foragers were already abroad, and eoine three 
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miles from camp, when a couple of deserters from the 
Noith Carolina line made theii- appearance at Eutaw, 
and communicated tlie Etaitling intelligence of Greene's 
approach. This was at sis in the moraing, Stuart im 
mediately sent out a detachment of infanti-y and horse, 
two hundred i:i number, under Captain Coffin, to recon- 
noitre the American position, and to cover and bi-ing 
in his forag-ers. The American advance had already 
passed the road which the potato-seekera had pui-sued, 
when they were encountered by Coffin. He, icrnorant 
of the strength of this force, and not dreaming that it 
constituted the advance of the army, which he supposed 
tu be still lying where it had been left by the deserters, 
charged it with a blind confidence which resulted ii. his 
defeat and dispersion. The report of firearms drew the 
foragers out of the fields, and the whole of this party 
fell into the hands of the Americans, with several slaiu 
and wounded, and fifty prisoners, of Coffin's detach- 

The audacity of Coffin, in thus boldly charging liia 
advance, impressed Greene with the belief that the Brit- 
ish army was at hand. The pursuit of Coffin, after the 
dispersion of his force, had been forborne for the samo 
reason; and thus it was, that, while Stuavt was pushing 
foi-wavd a detachment of infantry, a mile in advance of 
his position, with orders to engage and detain the Amei"- 
icans while he foi-med his men and prepared for battle, 
the latter were oi-dered to a halt upon the march. 
Greene was naturally desirous to secure as much timo 
for his raw troops as possible, in order that they might 
form with coolness, and refresh themselves before tlio 
conflict. Had less caution been shown, the detachment 
of Coffin might have been entirely cut off, as the an-ival 
of the fugitives at camp, had been so nearly simultane- 
ous with that of their pursuers, as to have secured to the 
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Ameiicans all the advantag;es, in the conflict which en- 
sued, of a complete surprise. 

The miliiia column of Greene, when displayea, formed 
his first line. The South-Carolinians, in equal divisions, 
■ occupied the right and left, with the North-Carolinians 
ill tho centre, Marion commanded the right, Pickens 
the left, and Colonel Malmedy the centre HenJei-son 
with the state oopt nclud g Sumte s b T^ade cov 
ered the 1 ft of th s e and Lee h h s leo- on the 
right. The co! mn of legula s also dsplayel n one 
line. The No h Carol n a 3 n ihree ba tai ons und 
the several comma Is of Colo el Ashe and Majo -s A -m 
strong and Bl at occup d tl e gl t and ve e mar 
shalled by Cene al Sumne Tl e M ylanlers der 
Colonel W 11 a n-s we on t! e left Tl ey fo me 1 wo 
hattalions con ma le 1 ! y Colonel H va d and Major 
Hardman. The Virginians, fiJiTaing two battalions also, 
led by Major Sneed and Captain Edmonds, occupied the 
centre, and were commanded by Colonel Campbell. 
The attillciy, consisting of four pieces, two three axiA. 
two sjj;- pounders, under Captain Gaines and Captain 
Bi-own, were divided equally between the columns, and 
moved severally with each. Colonel Washington, with 
his cavalry and tlio Delawares of Kirkwood, as a re- 
serve, still marched in the rear, in column, with orders to 
maintain his cover in the woods. In this order the army 
moved steadily forward; 

But the advance was necessarily slow. The country 
on each side, being mostly in woods, presented continual 
obstacles to the preservation of order, A cheerful 
constancy marked the progi-ess of the troops. The 
day was clear and cloudless, and, but for the oppi'essive 
heat of the September sun, the rays of which, in the 
soulh, are perhaps more fatal to hfe than those ot 
any other season, the progress might have appeared an 
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advance rather to conquest than to conflict The shoi't 
but sphiied i-encontre with Coffin's iletai hmeiil was 
encom-aginj, and full of pleasant auguiies; and the halt 
and biief rest which ihey had taken, to say nothinn- of 
certain free draughts of the then popular beveraire of 
rum and water, of which Greene bad made sufficient 
provision, had given them new impulse to press forward 
in search of the enemy. The intei-val was not great be- 
tween the parties. The delay in the approach of the 
Americans had a/Toided Stuart sufficient time for makino- 
all his preparations. Hia advance, aa we have seen, con- 
sisting of a strong body of infantry and a field-piece, 
waa thrown out a mile from hia camp for the purpose 
of skirmishing with and retarding the American ap- 
proach. This division was encountered spiritedly by 
the American first line, before which it gradually yield- 
ed. The opposing parties kept firing as the one ad- 
vanced and the other retired, until the British party was 
received into its own line of battle, and the presence of 
their whole force, with their artillery in the main road, 
counselled the American skirmishers to disappear into 
their proper places in iheir own columns. 

The position of the British, strong originally for de- 
fence, was rendered more so by the judicious arrano-e- 
ment which Stuart had made of his forces. His troops 
were drawn up in one line, the right of which was cov- 
ered by the Eutaw creek. This lovely littlo streamlet, 
which issues from secret avenues of limestone, pursues 
a stealthy courae beneath high banks and a dense umbra- 
geous thicket. The ground on which the British line was 
drawn up was entirely in wood. Their left, which ' was 
in air," employing the mifitary language, was supported 
by Coffin's cavalry, and a strong detachment of infantry, 
which was held closely in reserve, but at a convenient 
distance, in the shelter of the wood. The only open 
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gi'ounds in the neigh!) orhood, weie those which foi-metl 
the preciacta of a plantalion setllement and dwolling- 
house, the cleared fields of which lay immediately in the 
rear of the British position. The dwelling-house was of 
brick, two stories in height, with garret-rooms, the win- 
dows of which commanded all the open space araund. 
This house was abundantly strong to resist the fii'e of in- 
fantry, and a garden in iia rear, enclosed by a picket fence, 
increased its facihtiea for defence, and afforded an excel- 
lent temporary shelter in the event of disaster. A large 
barn, and various outhouses of wood, might also con- 
tribute to these objects. In the open gtound, soutli and 
west of the house, the tents of the British encampment 
were left standing, while their line was formed for battle 
in the foieground. The rear was in great degree cov- 
ered by the broken character of the country, deep thick- 
ets of the scrubby oak or blackjack, and occasional ra- 
vines. "Where this was not the case, the land lay level, 
but in the original foi-est, pierced only by the single gi-eat 
avenue leading; lo the metropolis, and a narrow wagon 
track to Nelson's feiTy, on tho neighboring river. The 
British commander, in plain temis, had made the-most 
of his position. The right of liis line was composed of 
the third regiment, " the Buffs." The dchris of several 
corps, led by Ciuger, occupied the centre, and the left, 
having no natural advantage of position, was confided to 
two veteran regiments, the sixty-third and sixty-fourth. 
In the thickets by which Eutaw creek is bordered, a com- 
mand of three hundred picked troops was given to Major 
Majoribanks, whose business it was to watch the Ameii- 
can flank, while guarding his own, and to take advan- 
tage of any opening in the former, which should invito 
or justify attack. Major Sheridan, with a command of 
infantry, was ordei-eJ to seize upon and hold the dwclling- 
houEW at Eutaw, in the event of any misfortune, and fi-on- 
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tiiis point to cover the moveinenta of the aniiy. The ar- 
tillery of the British occupied the main road. "We have 
nothing now to delay our progress, in passing ta tlie 
great Btrugglo of the day. 

The skiraiishing parlies driven in hy the American 
advance) consisting chiefly of the Carolina militia, Hen- 
derson's state troops, and Lee's legion, forming the 
American firet line), disappeared in the reai', leaving tlieir 
pursuers opposed to the whole line of the Btitish army. 
Stuai-t maintained his position, designing, as he found 
himself opposed only to militia, to repel the attack with- 
out advancing. His anxiety was only felt at the approach 
of the second or Amorican line of regulars, for which he 
w he 1 1 Id h s men steadily and with firmness. But 
1 ! 1 occasion were superior to that ordinary 

1 w 1 1 1 he had been accustomed to deal. They 
m h 1 wiling to Bland the charge of the British 

b J f h h no weapons or training had prepared 

1 m b 1 y 1 d long since learned in what manner to 
n I fi Th were the men of Marion and Pickens, 

Id n h m they h^d perfect confidence, and who 
ei f 1 d tract good service out of them. Their 

b 1 1 d y was that of veterans ; and as the field- 

p e f G were wheeled forward to answer the 

b 11 1 d rs of those which confronted them from 

IB 11 along the road, the steady fire and keen 
m f I hern marksmen, continued to tell, with 

f ful ff p n their serried infantry, whose regular 
11 y f k try, with louder echoes, were yet veiy 
f f d he fearful execution which followed the 

1 p k f he deadly rifle. Stuart soon found that 
he should vainly contend with such enemies, while he 
occupied his original position. At the long arm, they 
were more than a match, this first line of militia, for all 
his army. It was with surprise and delight that Greene 
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beheld diem advance witli shouts of defiance into the 
very blaze of the enemy's fire, unafFeuted by the fall of 
commdes, and only seeking, with cool and resointe pur- 
pose, in what manner to avenge them. But the artillery 
oJ Gaines, by this time, had been demolished; one of 
the enemy's four-pound era had shared the same fate. 
The carnage on both sides was great, and the militia, 
though counting their bulluts, were receiving the unre- 
mitted fire of a line more than tv^ice the number of their 
own, A forward movement of the enemy at length 
forced Inem to retire, but not until seventeen rounds had 
been delivered. 

General Sumner, with Ilia three battahons of North-Car- 
olinians, was then ordered up to the support of the militia. 
This corps was composed of new levies, but they had 
been under discipline, and beliaved handsomely. The 
battle was resumed with all its former fury, and, with 
the appearance of Sumner's division, Stuart was com- 
pelled to order into line on his left the infantry of his re- 
serve. Tjie struggle TVas thus continued by fiesh troops 
on both sides — without, however, relieving Bome of those 
who had been at work from the commencement of the 
action. Such was the case with the infantry of the Amer- 
ican covering parties, both on the right and left of tlie 
lino. The legion infantry was engaged on the right with 
the sixty-third ; while Henderson, on the left, with the 
ti-oops of the state, had been thrown into the most ex- 
posed aituatioa of the whole field, in consequence of the 
American left failing short of the British right, and sub- 
jecting it to the oblique fire of a large proportion of this 
wing of the enemy, together with that of the battalion 
under Majoribanks, which \vas also in cover of the woods. 
These were new troops, and their constancy was severely 
tried. Henderson entreated to be permitted to charge 
the enemy opposed to him, and in this way extricate bim- 
13 
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eolf from a fire witn wTiich he could not contend equally! 
but any sucli movement must liave periled the flanks of 
the militia, and exposed the artillery: anil the brave colo- 
nel held his position, austMned with unflinching fortitude 
ay all his command, until he was disabled by a wound. 
With the appearance of Sumner, and the resumption of 
the battle, order was restored in his detachment, now 
under the command of Colonel Wade Hampton, sustained 
by Colonels Polk and Middleton, and they continued in 
the fight until Sumner's brigade, after a noble contest, 
yielded in turn to tlie fire of numbers much greater than 
their own. The British had gained the advantage, but 
it was only by bringing their reserve into action. All 
their strength was now engaged in the ■melee, while the 
greater part of the second line of the Americans, with 
the whole of their reserve and cavalry, hitherto unem- 
ployed, were wholly fresh for action. Of thiafact, warmly 
engaged in the excitement of the struggle, the British 
line knew nothing. With the yielding of the American 
centre before tliem, they concluded the victory to b« 
won, and, exulting in the prospect, they darted foith as 
if to secure the prey, Tliis was the very moment for 
which Greene had been watching. Pressing forwai'd 
with loud shouts, the British line became disordered, and, 
seeing liis moment, the American general gave the or- 
der to the commander of the second line — " Let Wil- 
liams advance and sweep tbe field with his bayonets !" 
The rival regiments of Maryland and Virginia, the one 
led by Williams, the other by Campbell, rashed forward 
with trailed arms to obey it. Resei-ving their fire, they 
liurried on with shouts of exultation, and preserving 
their order, while exhibiting the highest degree of emu- 
lation, they moved to tlie fatal charge. Within forty 
yards of the enemy, the Virginians poured in a destruc- 
tive fire, when the whole line pressed forward to finish 
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the work with naked steel. Witli their aclvance the Brit 
ish line showed symptoma of disquiet, and hegan to re- 
trograde in some diaoi'der. At this lucky moment, the 
le^OQ infanti-y of Lee, on the extreme left, availing itself 
of the exposure of the British flank, delivered s, heavy 
enfilading volley, and foliowed it up wifh a charge of 
bayonets, ' This confirmed the apprehensions of ihe ene- 
my, and their left was thrown into iiTetrievable disorder. 
But their right and centre still appeared immoveable. 
It was now for the Marylanders to do what the Virgin- 
ians had rather precipitately done before. They threw 
in ft fatal fire of their whole brigade, and the panic which 
already pervaded the British left extended to the remain- 
ing divisions. No troops ever came nearer to the actual 
crossing of the bayonet t so nigh were they, indeed, that 
the opposing officers sprang at each other with their 
aworda. But the appearance of a conflict so desperate 
was only for an instant. " The Buffs" alone stood firm 
against the shock, and, for a while, the mutual thrust of 
the bayonet tran.sfixed the opposing combatants in their 
several ranks. But the fire of the Marylanders, followed 
up by their desperate charge, swept away all opposition. 
The whole line of the enemy gave way. The rout was 
complete, the fugitives hurrying away to seek the shel- 
ter of the post already designated for this purpose, in the 
event of disaster, while many, with a nameless terror, 
sped forward to cany the tidings of defeat and dismay 
to the very gates of Charleston, 

The victory was now considered certain, but fortune 
was about to exhibit one of those capiices which are 
supposed to prove her blindness. Many, who already 
joined in the shouts of victory, were yet decreed to bleed. 
The carnage had only commenced. Tho Americans pur- 
sued the fugitive enemy to their camp. Here, however, 
the Eritiih ofiicers had made their stand. Here, as prei 
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viously concerted, the dwelling- house had been convert- 
ed by Major Sheridan into a forti-ess, which he occupied 
with a strong' body of infantry; while others were busy 
in arresting the fugitives in their flight and subduing them 
to order under tlie cover of the fences and pickets. Ma- 
joribanks, with his detachment of three hundred, still 
stood firm under cover, in the thickets wliich border the 
Eutaw, and where the extreme of the British right, Bti-etcb- 
ing considerably beyond the American left, still betrayed 
a reluctance to give way. They felt the protection af- 
forded them by his command, and were not insensible to 
the superiority which they yet possessed over their enemy. 
The two armies meanwhile — the American right pres- 
sing the British left, which no longer offered resistance 
— were now performing together "a half wheel which 
brought them into the open gi-ound in front of the house." 
Greene now saw that unless Majoribanks was dislodged, 
the MaTyland flank woii!d be traversed by his fire. Or- 
ders were given to Washington to pass the American 
left and charge the British right. Colonel Hampton was 
despatched to co-operate with Washington. The latter, 
however, had already proceeded in his charge; and, 
sweeping thi-ough tlie woods with his mounted men only, 
was endeavoring to break throngh the dense and almost 
impervious thicket in which Majovibanks found shelter. 
While engaged in this endeavor" the fire of Majoribanks 
was delivered with destructive effect, which emptied a 
score of saddles, and brought down every officer but two. 
Washington himself fell, his horee being shot under him, 
and, while struggling to extricate himself, was bayonet- 
ed and taken prisoner. Hampton with his command 
appeared at this moment, and, collecting the scattered 
fractions of Washington's, renewed the desperate at' 
tempt, but with similar disappointment. His attempt 
wan followed up with more perseverance by Kirkwood's 
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infantry, before wLoae bayonets the tletachment of Ma- 
joribanks slowly yielded, still holding their cover in the 
thicket, and malting fo:' a new position, in closev neigh- 
borhood with the main army, with their rear protected by 
Eutaw creek, and sheltered by the pickets of the garden. 
At this moment the whole British line was flying before 
the bayonets of the Americans. Their right had imbibed 
the panic which had seized the left, and were in full 
flight. Their course lay through their encampment, 
The Americans were pressing closely at their heels, ma- 
king prisoners at every step ; anil the sole hope of the 
British lay in the possession which Sheridan had taken 
of the brick dwelling-house which commanded the field 
— in the compact front which Majoribanks still present- 
ed — and in the fact that some of tbe routed companies, 
from the left, had made good their retreat into the pick- 
eted garden, from which, under a partial cover, they 
could fire with effect. Even these positions wei-o not 
gained but with great difficulty. So keen and close had 
been the pursuit, that deiached bodies of the Americana 
had reached the house before it was yec fairly occupied 
by the men of Sheridan. An attempt to enter along 
with them, brought on a severe struggle at the entrance, 
in which, had the American party been sustained by the 
appearance of their horee, as they should have been, even 
this last resort of the British must have been taken from 
them. The latter prevailed, however, succeeding in ef 
fecting their own entrance and excluding their assfCilants, 
while their sharp-shooters from the upper windows ef- 
fectually repelled the audacity of their pursuei-s. So 
short was tbe time allowed them — so narrow was their 
escape — that they could only secure the dwelling against 
the Americans, by shutting the door, in the faces of some 
of their own officei s. These were made piisonei-s by 
the former. One of them was a dapper little gallant of 
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die British army, a groat ladies' man, a wit, and some 
thing of a Biumiiiell. This was Major Bariy, the secre 
tary of Balfour, the commandant of Charleston. Barry 
fell into the hands of Lieutenant Manning, of Lee's legion. 
Manning, finding the upper windows to he full of Biitish 
musketeera, about to measure his pei*8on with their muz- 
zles, did not sci-uple to seize Bany, and, tefore the as- 
tonished Briton could conceive his purpose, to hoist him 
upon his shoulders. Thus covei-ed with the scarlet of a 
British unifonn, with the pei-son of one of their officers 
completely covering his own, the lieutenant reasonably 
calculated that he should interpose a suflicient physical 
as well as moral reason why he should not incur the pen- 
alty of a shower of British bullets. It was in vain that 
Barry interposed in the language of offended digcity : 
"Sir!" said he, "sir, I am Henry Barry; I atn deputy- 
adjutant of the Bntish aiTOy; captain in his majesty's fif- 
ty-second regiment; secretary to the commandant of 
Charleston, &c. ; major of," &c. " The very man I was 
in search of," answered Manning ; " I am delighted to 
make your acquaintance ! Fear nothing. Adjutant Bai-- 
ry, fear nothing. It is my policy to tal;e care of you, 
and I am determined you shall take care of me : we 
must, in times like these, take care of each other." The 
Virginian succeeded in cariying off his captive upon his 
back in safety. 

It was at this moment that the fruits of the victory 
were fost to the Americans. When the pursuing army 
made their way to the British encampment, and found 
their tents all standiug, filled with " creature comforts" 
of a character too tempting for a famished soldieiy, the 
business of pursuit was forgotten ; the object of strife, 
the now perils which attended their position. They 
were unequal to the temptation, and fell to, with fiercest 
appetite, upon the unwonted luxuries of the British com- 
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miasariat. They ec altered themselves among the tents,, 
and eagerly seizing upon the food and liquor which they 
contained, became in a short time uttpily unmanageable. 
Irretrievable was the confusion which followed in the 
ranks of the Amei-ican aiiny. It was in vain that their 
officers, exposing themselves to the BHtish marksmen 
firing from the windows, strove to extricate them from 
their wretched predicament. But a few corps escaped 
the peiTiicious attraction, from the baneful effects of which, 
upon the army, it was difficult to perceive a remedy. The 
tents were covered by the fire from tbe house. This 
was fast thinning the American officers, whose sense of 
duty prompting tj;e sacrifice, passed from tent to tent in 
the hope of bringing the^oldiers to their duty. These 
wei-e fast becoming indiiferent to the consequences of 
their error. Greene was soon conscious of bis danger. 
He saw that, while the fire from the house swept the 
encampment, Majoribanks, supported by Coffin's cavalry, 
was watcliing his moment to engage in the perform an ce. 
His ordei-s were extended for the legion cavalry to fall 
upon and disperse the command of Coffin; while the ar- 
tillery of the second line of the Americans, which had not 
been dismounted in the conflict, together with a couple 
of six-poundere which the enemy had abandoned in their 
flight, were brought forward to batter the house in which 
Sheridan haiJ taken shelter. Unfortunately, the veiy ar- 
dor of those ti whom this duty was intrusted was fatal 
to its object. They had run the pieces so nearly to the 
house as to leave them commanded by its musketry. The 
consequence was, that the artillerists had scarcely opened 
their fire, which must have compelled the suiTcndev of 
lie gaiTison, if properly directed, when they were all 
swept away by the destructive storm of bullets which re- 
sponded from tlie house. The guns were left unmanned, 
utterly abandoned, and, veiy soon after, a movement of 
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the detachment of Majoribanks tlii-ew tliem into his pos- 
session. The orders sent by Greene to Lee, for the dis- 
persion of Coffin's cavalry, did not find the former offi- 
cer, who was witli bis infantry. Tliey were delivered to 
Major Eg-gleston, with a detachment. He made the 
charge with promptness and decision, but lacked the 
fi)rce to make the proper impression on the command of 
Coffin. The latter drove forivard, and, but for the timely 
arrival of Hampton, with hia own and the remains of 
Washmgton's cavahy, that of Eggleston would have 
been scattered like chaff before the wind. An obstinate 
slmggle followed, hand to hand, in which the British 
horse were finally driven back to tlie shelter of the in- 
fantiy under Majoribanks. These hy perdu; and the 
eager pursuit of Coffin brought the cavalry of Hampton 
once more within reach of their destructive fire. . The 
American cavalry recoiled beneath it, were a " 
pulsed and broken, and, availing himself of the .nun 
when they were seeking shelter in the woods, Majon- 
banUs dashed out from his covert, seized the artilleiy, and 
draggmg it off in triumph, proceeded to feel with his 
bayonets the tents wbero still lingered that remnant of 
the American soldiera who were too inebriate for escape. 
Greene, with the failure of his anillery, had calhd off 
h.s forces. His army was soon rallied in the cover of 
the woods; and, though Stuart had now succeeded in 
formmg his line anew, be was in too crippled a coudi 
Uon to venture beyond the cover of the house. 
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The AmerkFin An.ij .-etirea to the HIHa of ti.e Scjitoe.-Its Conditio nnJ 
UinCofthe British.— The Movements of the Partisaiia,— Stnatt nt Wnn- 
toot.— The Foil of ComwBllia— The Hopes it inspired.— Their Disap- 
pointment.— Greeoe marches lor the EciiBta—llapid Approach to Dor- 
cheator.- Flight of die GarriBor.— Slnart mtreotB.- Alarm in the British 
Army.— The Amerioaua take Post on the Round O. 

Thus ended t!iia obstinate conflict, in whicli both sides 
claimed the victory : tlie Americans, because the enemy 
had been driven from the field, and pursued to their en- 
canipment ; the Biitiah, because, in the second struggle, 
at the encampment, all the advantages lay with them — 
the Americans being repulsed with the loss of their ar- 
tillery. Thus far, the claims of both pai'tiea may be re- 
garded as very nearly equal. If, with a superior force, 
the British deserve reproach for being driven from the 
field, still greater is it to the discredit of the Americans 
that they should have suffered the victory already in their 
possession to be lost by misconduct or mismanagement. 
Unquestionably the affair was mismanaged by the Amer- 
icans, and there was great misconduct. It is not withia 
the compass of a work hke oui-s to discuss the degree 
of censure which should apply to those having in charge 
the duties whicli were slurred in performance, and. the 
mistakes which led to the disaster. It is enough, in re- 
gard to our subject, to say that Greene succeeded in 
drawing off his several corps in most respects entire. 
Ho might siill have renewed the battle with advantage, 
and probably would have done so, but for the excessive 
13' 
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heat of the weather, the intensity of which was such that 
the soldiery might be Been to plunge,fov water to quench 
theiv intolerable thiist, into pudciles which were deeply 
discolored with the blood of their comrades. Content 
with having driven his enemy from the field, and so ciip- 
pled him as to make his further flight to the metropolis 
essential to bis safety, Greene retired for the present to 
the place where he had spent the previous night, seven 
miles from the field of battle. He halted on the ground 
only long enough to collect and bring off his wounded, 
and make anangements for burying his dead ; and leav- 
ing Colonel Hampton with a strong picket to watch the 
enemy, he withdrew to Burdell's, the only place in which 
water could be found adequate to the wants of the anny. 
The losses of the American army, chiefly the result of 
the second conflict in the open grounds, were very heavy. 
Their returns exhibited a loss of one hundred and four- 
teen rank and file killed, three hundred wounded, and 
forty missing — the aggregate exceeding one fourth of all 
who marched into battle. The British ackno vled^ed a 
loss of three commissioned officers killed, sixtee ound 
ed, and ten missing; of rank and file, eighty two k iled 
three bnndred and thiily-five wounded, and t\ o bund ed 
and forty-seven missing. And yet Greene b o ^l t off 
from the field of battle four hundred and thirtj p sone s 
not including seventy wounded which Stuart lef bel nd 
him when, the next day, he abandoned the Eu as Tie 
American loss had been particularly severe ti off" e "s 
sixty-one of these bad been killed or wounded ; of these, 
twenty-onehad died upon the field of battle — the gallant 
Campbell, of Virginia, among them, dying in the arms 
of victory — deckling himself "contented," when told 
that the enemy were flying. The condition of Washing, 
ton's command particularly provoked the regrets and sor- 
rows of the American general. Their almost desperate 
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charge upon the thickets which covered the detachment 
of Majoribaiiks was a proof of the most chivah'oua self- 
dsv ition. Visiting; the hovel ivhere their wounded lay, 
the evening after the battle, his full heart forced from his 
lijjs the apohigy — " It was a trying duty, but unavoida- 
ble. I could not help it." 

Feeble as he was, scarcely less crippled tlian his ene- 
my, and exceedingly deficient in officei-s, of which he 
had never been provided with an adequate complement, 
Greene was by no means insensible to the necessity of 
grasping all the advantages which must ensue from the 
bloody struggle ivhich was just ended. He i-easonably 
conjectured that the necessities of his condition would 
compel the British commander to abandon bis position 
and seek security in Charleston, or be compelled to cat! 
up reinforcements from that place for the maintenance 
of his ground. In order to baffle either purpose, Lee 
and Marion were despatched, with insCnictions to cover 
the avenues between, and cut off the retveat, or arrest 
the reinforcements; while Greene himself, in ihe event 
of Stuart's flight, should press the pursuit, and try the 
issue of another conflict. But Stuait was even more 
crippled than the Americans had imagined. His exi- 
gencies admitted of no delay. Calling up the garrison 
at Fairlawn to cover his retreat, he broke up his encamp- 
ment the day after the battle, destroying his stores, a 
thousand stand of arras, leaving his dead unburied, and sev- 
enty of his wounded to the mercy and care of the Amer- 
icans. His flight was so rapid as to elude the attempt of 
Lee and Marion to cast themselves across his path — at 
least before his junction had been effected with the rein- 
forcement from Fairlawn, which left ihem too inferior in 
force to attempt to retard his progress. Greene, himself, at 
ance joined in the pursuit, which was continued for a day, 
out without overtaking his enemy, Finding the chasa 
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fruitless, he determined to give Ills ainiy a necessaiy rest, 
and, after a short halt at the Eutaws, he returned onca 
more to the salubrioTia hills of the Santee. 

Never was respite from toil more necessaiy. Critical 
and embai'raasing as had been his frequent situations, it 
was never more so than immediately after the battle at 
Eiitaw. His mihtia had left or were about to leave him. 
Of the North -Carolinians there remained but a hundred 
men, and their term of sei-\'ice was at its close. The 
South Carolina militia, under Marion, Pickens, Hamp- 
ton, and others, were necessarily detached for the pur- 
pose of covering the country; and the army, now consistinw 
of continentals alone, was burdened with the duty of at- 
tending upon nearly six himdred %voiinded, one half of 
whom were British : and tbis at the woi-st period of the 
year — when the heat was most excessive, when the acute 
fevers of the climate were most prevalent, and when ex- 
posure by night or day, however slight, was eminently 
full of peril. Yet his wounded and prisoners were to be 
conveyed by water through a region of malaiia. They 
wei-e taken in boats up the Wateree, inhaling the fatal 
miasma of the swamps through which they passed, and 
suffering accordingly from their subtle and poisonous in- 
fluences, A muster at the American army at headquar- 
ters, ten days after the battle of Eutaw, could not have 
shovni a thousand soldiers fit for duty. Greene has been 
reproached for moving fi'om tiie " Hills," and attemptino' 
the enemy's post, at so early a period in tlie season. But 
we can not, at this lute day, do fuli justice to his motives 
and necessities. T!io movement was probably necessary 
for the encouragement of his militia, and with the view 
to drive the enemy from a region in which the now rap- 
idly maturing harvests enabled him to supply his ex. 
naries. It was probably taken with the ad- 

B of Governor Rutledge.at this time in the American 
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camp, a gentleman admirably informeil in tlic condition 
of the country, and to whose judgment Greene habitually 
deferred in most local raottera. Nor, indeed, when we 
regard tjie consequences of the movement, have we any 
reason to be dissatisfied. If the American army was 
enfeebled by the enterprise, its results were far more 
hurtful to the enemy. If the regulara were prostrated 
by sickness from taking the field in September, the mili- 
tia bad been busy the whole summer, under Maiion and 
Pickens, exposed to still worse hazards. In all proba- 
bility the main army suffered rather by its previous re- 
pose, than by its subsequent activity; since all experi- 
ence has served to show that, in a southern climate hke 
that of Carolina, the powers for physical resistance to the 
approaches of disease are far less easily sustained by a 
languid mode of hfe than by that which duly exercises 
the body and maintains a proper vitality in the akin. 
Greene's army needed numbers rather than liealth, not 
Buffering in this latter respect more than is ordinarily the 
case with armies in midsummer, whether iti action or in 
camp. It was the militia system which kept him feeble, 
rather than the climate, and, at this very moment we find 
him complaining only of his numerical weakness, which 
forbade the efforts which his military judgment rendered 
him anxiously inclined to make. 

His eye was still fixed with yearning upon the career 
of Cornwallis in Virginia. The veiy day on which the 
battle of Eutaw was fought, he received intelligence of 
the operations of the noithero army against his ancient 
adversary, with the suggestion that. In the exigency of 
the latter, he would endeavor, by a forced march through 
North C arolina, to make his escape to Charleston. In tliis 
event, how could Greene, with the skeleton regiments of 
the BoutheiTi army, arrest his retreat? It was this force 
whitfh alone would be relied tipon for the attem.pt, yet 
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•ffith whut hope or prospect of success could it he user! J 
Still it was necessary to prepare for the event ; and, feeble 
as he was, Greene was well aware of the disastrous conse- 
quences which would result to the American cause, should 
Ciimwallis with his division succeed once more in making 
his way into South Carolina. While mourning, according- 
ly, over his shattered columns, he yet meditated to throw 
himself across the path of the British general at all haz- 
ards, holding him at bay, if possible, until the army from 
Virginia could assist him in compassing the game. From 
his camp at the hills he could dart at any moment in the 
required direction, and this was 3 principal motive in re- 
suming his position at this point. Here he once more 
resumed those toilsome and seemingly little-profitable 
laboi's by which he hoped to arouse the contiguous coun- 
tiy to a sense of their duties and his necessities. The 
govemora, lawyers, and chief men, of the neig-hboring 

States, were addressed with the thrice-told tale of priva- 
tion, and urged, with strenuous arguments and enti'eaties, 
ill behalf of new and energetic movements for the relief 
and increase of the army proper. Again was the prayer 
for reinforcements almost desperately urged in quailera 
which had but too frequently listened with dull ear be- 
fore; and thus passed the months of September and Oc- 
tober, with little relief to the monotony of labors which 
were compelled by a sense of duty ; but he was too often 
mortified by repulse not to feel in the performance much 
more weariness than hope. 

Meanwhile, Stuart liad recovered from his panic. The 
report of the probability of Comwallis'a approach had 
reached him also, and had prompted him to a demonstra- 
tion, which was perhaps quite as much intended for the 
recoveryof public opinion, as with the view to anymore 
important advantages. Collecting reinforcements fi-om 
oelow, and strengthening his cavalry, he pushed the 
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A.meii<:an detachments from before his path, and once 
more advanced upon the Eutaws, Marion and Hampton 
were bolh compelled to retire across the rivers ; and the 
appi-ehe«sion was felt that, should he cross the Santee, 
hia power migiit be re-established. But he was proba- 
bly too feeble to venture so boldly, and the conjectures 
with regard to Cornwallis gradually gave way to other 
conclusions. Active measures wei-e adopted by the gov 
emora of Virginia and North Carolina to ai-rest his flight 
to the south ; and a movement of the loyalists in North 
Carolina, which had probably been inspirited by the 
repoits in relation to Cornwallis, had been suppressed; 
while the subsequent evacuation of Wilmington lessened 
the apprehensions of the whigs of that neighborhood in 
relation to the future. The British army, meanwhile, in 
South Carolina, had taken post at Fludd's plantation near 
Nelson's feiTy. Its strength at this place, increased by 
reinforcements, consisted of more than two thousand men, 
not including a detachment of three hundred at Fair- 
lawn under M'Arthur. In addition to this, the loyal- 
ists from the upper country liad been eni-olled, either in- 
dependently or ivith the British regiments, and formed a 
considerable addition to their active infaiiti-y. Their cav- 
alry had liow become superior to that of the Americans, 
in consequence of the severe handling which the latter 
had received recently; and it was not until that of Sum- 
ter's brigade could be again brought together, with the 
wounded infantry of Marion, Horry, and Maybam, that 
the Bupeiiority of Gi'eene in this arm could be restored. 
For a brief period, accordingly, Major Doyle, who had 
succeeded temporarily to the command of the Biitiah 
force on the Santee — Stuart still suffering from a wound 
received at Eutaw — exercised undivided authority over 
llie country south of the Santee and Congaree, and wesi 
of the Edisto. He made hay during his brief period of 
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Bunsliine, sweeping off with greedy hands every negro 
young and old, that he could pitsaibly gather into his 
clutches ill this extensive tenitory. The presence of 
Marion, guarding every accessible point along the river, 
alone arrested him in his paternal desire to extend the 
same covering arms over the opposite region. To protect 
the country as well as he could with his light troops, was 
all that Greene could do. He had no force with which to 
confront that of the enemy. We have shown hia condi- 
tion ten days after the battle of Eutaw. 

Tlieappi-oachofwinterfounditstill more hazardous and 
discouraging. His troops were wanting the absolute neces- 
saries of life — medicines were wanting — salt had failed. 
For two years, the southern array bad received no pay — 
no clothing — were often short in the usual allowance of 
meat and bread, and commonly subsisted without ardent 
spirits. Symptoms of mutiny were actually beginning 
to show themselves in camp, and a victim expiated upon 
the gallows his impatience under suffeiings which had 
strictly followed the failure of the government to comply 
with its contracts. Greene could only sympathize and 
weep over misfortunes that he coiild not prevent. He 
strove to soothe the sufferings of bis people — shared 
those sufferings — was early and late engaged in tlie work 
of tendance and watching — now in the ranks, now at 
the hospitals, encouraging by kind offices, entreating with 
gentle arguments, and, with a thousand anxieties mov- 
ing him to querulousness and impatience, subduing his 
own discontents that be might soften theirs. The supe- 
rior cai-e of strengthening his army against the enemy, 
and in becoming employment, was necessarily his woi-st 
anxiety. Yet, in this woi'k, he was constantly thwarted 
by others who were more considerate of the objects un- 
der their immediate eyes, than of those which were re- 
mote, however vital to thp came. "We have seen how 
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omall had been the regard shown ly Congress and the 
north to the army of the south. Greene was destined, in 
013 moment of greatest necessity, to suffer from another 
proof of this selfish paniahty. It was at the very moment 
when the time of service of the Virginia line was about 
to expire, with not a single recruit from that state on (he 
march to supply its place, when he was advised that 
nis reinforcements from Maryland and Delaware, seven 
hundred in number, had been anested and embodied 
with the army against Cornwallis. Yet these had 
been regarded as absolutely necessary to enable him to 
keep the field. He had voluntarily abandoned to Vir- 
ginia and Lafayette all other reinforcements. Yet, at 
this very time, the New England states had a countless 
multitude of troops on paper, myriads if we may believe 
the chronicles, and there was actually a force of sis 
thousand Frenchmen operating with the army of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette against this very force of Lord 
Coi-nwallis, "Well might the officers and soldiers of the 
southern ai'my feel themselves abandoned, if not sacrificed. 
"Why struggle longer — they have abandoned us — let 
us yield the contest — let us retire." " Never," cried 
Greene with a noble constancy of purpose, as the mur- 
mur reached his ears : — "I will deliver this country or 
perish !" Ho was willing to meet all the peril, to make 
all the sacrifice, to continue the almost hopeless-seeming 
struggle to the last, unsupported, unassisted, if the strag- 
gle and the endurance were necessary for the safety of 
the country, and if that country could do nothing better 
for the cause. And yet he is compelled to remai'k in a 
letter to Washington — "I am told your force in Vir 
ginia amounts to little less than fifteen thousand men; 
if so the Maryland troops will be of little or no conse- 
quence." His oiBcersandmen were not equally patient 
with himself, and one of his chief labors was to c]uiel 
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them. Fortunately, one of his subjects of anxiety was 
soon to ceaae. 

On the 9th of November, the griitcful intelligence 
reached the camp of the fall of Ymktown and the cap- 
ture of Cornwallia, an event which had taken place fully 
twenty days before. The day was observed as a jubilee, 
AH punishments were remitted, all prisoners discharged, 
and the few luxuiies that were to be found in camp were 
disti-ibuted with hberal hand, that no countenance minht 
remain darkened at a moment when the occasion was so 
full of joy. It was now the hope of Greene that the 
French fleet and aimy might co-operate with him in an 
attempt on Charleston, and that the avm'y which had cap- 
tured Cornwallis might be set in motion for the south. 
But the co-operation of the French commander could 
not be secured ; and, in respect to tlie northern army, 
those who knew with what difficulty the New England 
ti'oops could be pei-suaded to approach Yorktown, could 
have but little expectation of pei-suading them still fur- 
ther south. They constituted about one tiiird of Wash- 
ington's army ; and the detachments sent to Greene were 
drawn entirely fi-om the contingents of Mainland and 
Pennsylvania. These were confided to the command of 
General St. Clair and Wayne. They were now compelled, 
in midwinter, to traverse aweary extent of teiTitory, and 
when they reached the camp of Greene, which they did 
not until tTie 4ch of Janua*-y, 17S2, their number was leas 
by one half than when it crossed the Potomac. 

Advised, however, of this promised reinforcement, 
upon which ho was taught to build largely, Greene felt 
the necessity, at au early period in October, of resuming 
active operations. He was able, during this month, to 
replace the six-pounders which he had lost attheEutaws, 
and was joined about this time by Colonels Shelby and 
Sevieve with five hundred mountaineers; a dctachmenl 
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of one hundred and sixty North -Carolina recmits waa 
also added to his infantry; hia wounded were recovering 
and able to taike tlieir place in the ranks, and the harvest 
being; in and the cool weather beginning to prevail, the 
several commands of Sumter, Marion, and the other parti 
sans, had been collecting around their favorite leaders. 
The ai-my once more began to assume that appear- 
ance of strength and order which promised usefulness 
and demanded employment. Seviere and Shelby, with 
Horiy and Mayham, were placed under Marion, whose 
scene of operations was the country between the Santeo 
and Charleston. Together they foraied a very efficient 
command of cavahy, mounted infantry, and riflemen. 
Sumter, with his brigade of state troops, and some com- 
panies from his own, and the militia biigades of Pickens, 
was ordered to take post at Orangeburg, an-J to cover 
the country from the forays of the loyalists assembled in 
Charleston. Pickens, with two regiments, traversed the 
mountain frontiei-s, checking at all points the civil war, 
which ever and anon flamed up in that quarter; and over- 
awing the hostile Indians who were always in readiness 

These several parties soon found employment and were 
kept watchful. Sumter's command was soon tasked to 
anest the upward progress of General Cunningham, with 
a strong body of seven hundred loyalists, whose aim was 
to regain position in the upper countiy, and who, gain- 
ing some advantages over one of Sumter's detachments, 
compelled the later to fall back to a position of gi-eater 
security. The force of the two parties beingnearly equal, 
they were employed for awhile as checks upon each other. 
Marion was also brought to a halt by encountering Col- 
onel Stuart at Wantoot with a force of nearly two thou- 
Hand men, a force quite too groat to be attempted by a 
command so inferior as that of our partisan. Stuart's 
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object was provisions and plunder. Anticipating the siegu 
of Charleston, naturally, as the result of the fall of York- 
town, and the leisure which that event must afford to the 
army and the navy of the French, he was diligently ac- 
cumulating supplies; including;, in this category, thousands 
of slaves, who were useful in the laborious work of forti- 
fying the place, and, in the event of its fall, pivsfitable as 
plunder in the "VVeat India markets. The British were 
still supenor to the Americans in number ; but the moral 
f tl ' my h lb atly impaired by recent events. 

T! ff IE had grievously lessened their 

a p 11 h d hown in the native militia an 

d y d 1 d 1 d vhich greatly encouraged tbeir 
wn nil h p f heir leadere. With an ample 
m C Id have attempted boldly ; hut 

the vei y shifts to which his necessities reduced him were 
of a kind to impair the virtues of his soldiers and to les- 
sen their eificiency in all respects. In the ordnance and 
quartermaster's departments everything was wanting. 
There was no ammunition — half of the troops were with- 
out tents — there were* no axes, few camp -kettles, and, 
until this period, no canteens. Mere valor, courage, 
and constancy, ia the soldiers, were of little avail under 
these deficiencies. Themoi^al sufficed toencourage their 
general in a bold demon sti-ati on, and his reliance was 
rather upon this moi-al, and upon its inferiority in the 
enemy, than upon any of the substantial resources by 
which an army.'s victories are won. But it was useless 
to repine at wants which no complaining could supply; 
and it was Greene's hope to remedy, by energy and skill, 
the defects of foitnne. On the ISth of November, the 
camp on the hills was again broken up and the army set 
in motion for below. The line of march led by Simons' 
and M'Cord's fenies, through Orangeburg to Itiddle- 
epurgers, and thenoe by tlio Indian Field road ivhoi-e 
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diat road crosses the Edisto to Ferguson's mill. The 
design of Gfeene was to take post on the Four Holes, 
for tne twofold purpose of coveriiig tbe country beyond 
him and controlling the operations of the enenny on liia 
right. To secure tlie army in this progi-ess, Marion, sup- 
ported by Captain Eggleston with the legion, sti'engthen- 
ed by a detachment of the Virginia line, was ordered to 
keep in check the force under Stuart. "Without tliis se- 
curity on his left, Greene would scarcely have ventured 
upon a position so much exposed to an attack from 
Charleston. But Marion was suddenly stripped of a large 
portion of his detachment by the desertion of his mount- 
aineer, to whom, at this moment, the employment was 
not sufficiently active, and who, becoming discontented, 
had gone off in a body. This was a loss of five hundred 
men at a moment's warning, and after a sen'ice of three 
iveeks.in whieii Pairlawn was captured, and the tributai-j 
posts on Cooper river disqnieted by frequent demonstra- 
tion, to which the disappearance of the mountaineers put 
a sudden finish. But for the vast proponion on the sick 
list of the British troops under Stuait, the flight of the 
mountaineers would have seriously compromised thesafe- 
ty of Marion, operating as he did in the neighborhood 
of the post which the former occupied. 

Fortunately for Greene and Marion, the movement of 
the former across the Congaree, had alarmed the British 
general for his own safety. He seems not to have sus- 
pected the feebleness of the one or the difficulties and 
deficiencies of the other, and no doubt still apprehended 
from the appearance of a French fleet upon the coast. 
He was- prompted to strike his tents and draw ofi^ toward 
Charleston. "This movement, evincing a conipl^.o ignor 
ance of the condition of the Americans, and a conscioi is- 
ness of his own weakness, encouraged Greene to an enter- 
prise which was calculated to confirm all'the false impres- 
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sionsof the enomy, and, by forcing liim within the walls of 
Charleston, to secure possessicn of ihe whole country 
without striking a blow. This was an important object, 
as, at this vci-y juncture, Governor Rutledge was about 
to re-establish tho American authority by calling the 
legislature into existence. Proclamations wei-e alreatly 
isaueil for the general election of members. 

Confiding the army, still on its march, to the care of 
Colonel Williams, Greene moved briskly forward on the 
route to Dorchester at the head of four hundred men, 
cavalry and infantry. The cavah-y consisted of Lee's 
and Washington's commands, and a hundred men from 
Sumter's. The infantry, including detachments fi'oiii 
the lines of Maryland and Virginia, was that of the legion. 
Greene flattered himself witli the hope that, in addition 
to his other objects,he should surprise Dorchester. For 
this purpose he scattered his cavaliy abroad with the view 
to cut off intelligence, covering as targe a space in his 
front as possible. With the same object he pureued dif- 
ficult and obscure routes, by swamp and unsuspected 
paths, wherever these could be found. But, in spite of 
these precautions and tho celerity of his movements, the 
garrison at Dorchester was apprized of his coming. There 
were too many lurking toiies in the swamp thickets, 
too many outlying negroes, who knew the value of such 
intelligence, not to seek for its reward. Tho tidings of 
his approach reached the British twelve hours in advance 
of himself. They lay on their arms at Dorchosterall night, 
and, on the next morning, despatched a reconnoitring 
party of fifty loyalists which foil into the hands of Colonel 
Hampton's boi-se, who suffered few to escape. The re- 
port of the fugitives, brought out the whole body of the 
British cavalry at tho post. These were accompanfed 
by a strong detachment of infantry. Hampton soon ap- 
peared and dartlid upon this force consisting chiefly of 
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loyalista. Tiiey sliniiik ftoin tlie encounter and succeed- 
ed ia making iheir way back into the garmim ; but not 
without losing, killed, wounded, and taken, some ihiity 
of their numhei'. The pi-esence of the commander of 
the American army at once inspired the gai'iison with a 
belief that his whole force was approaching. With this 
convi(3tion, they destroyed their stores that night, flung 
their cannon into the Ashley, and commenced their re- 
treat for Charleston. Destroying a contiguous bridge in 
their flight, they arrested the pursuit of Greene, who, in- 
deed, was by no means inclined to press it, since the in- 
fantry of the enemy, atone, exceeded five hundred in num- 
ber. They halted at the Quarter-house, less than six 
miles from Charleston, where they were joined by Colonel 
Stuart with his command. Here, active preparations 
were begun for the purpose of resisting the advance of 
the Americans. Rumor had so magnified tlie strength 
of Greene, that, in addition to the regiments which could 
be spared from the gati-ison at Charleston, the Bntish 
genera] Leslie proceeded to the desperate measure of 
enrolling and arming the negroes. They were stripped 
of their uniforms as soon as the panic was at rest. 

Greene had attained his object. No demonstration 
could have been more brilliant'or more successful. His 
rttse had completely deceived the enemy. At this mo- 
ment when Stuart was flying before him, when LesHe 
was marshalling into line, in very desperation, his sable 
regiments, the American general had not in camp eight 
hundred men, and, after supplying with ammunition his 
different detachments, the army had not four rounds lefi 
to a man. Well had he deserved the applauses which 
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Drchester would make youi- enemies hate 
tliemselves, if all circumstances were generally known- 
and the same knowledge would make your friends ad' 
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iiiii-e tlie aJveiitQic even move tlian tliey do." Tblflwas 
the senlimeiit of tlie army. General Washington, wri- 
ting to Lauiensof tlie affaii-, remarks: "This brilliant 
maiiceuvre is another proof of the singular ahilitiea which 
that officer [Greene] possesses." 

Oil the 7tli of December, Greene rejoined his aiiny 
which bad taken post at Saundera' plantation on the 
Eonnd O. He now made his arraugBmenta for keeping 
the ground wbicb lie bad won. Marion, advancing etill 
nearer to Charleston, kept the right of the enemy in 
cbeck; Sumter, occupied Orangeburg and the Four-IIole 
bridge ; W. Hampton with a detachment of state caval- 
ry kept open the communication witb Marion ; Colonels 
Harden and Wilkinson watched the movements of the 
enemy along the tract of country lying between Charles- 
ton and Savannah; while Lee, in command of the light 
detachment, posted in advance, kept him fi"om prying into 
the real weakness of the American army. To watch and 
wait was all that could be done at present, and while 
the ammunition of the army did not suffice to fill the car- 
touch-boxes of the soldiers. It was a I'edeeming circum- 
stance that G-reene was now encamped in a fertile region 
where rice wasin abundance, .and where the ranges for cat- 
tle were excellent. Herebebad room and time for medi- 
tation. His thoughts, tliosc excepted which belonged to 
a consciousness of cares firmly borne and duties faith- 
fully performed, were not of the moat grateful descrip- 
tion. His reinfoi'cements under St. Clair and Wayne 
had not yet made their appearance, and advicea were 
received of a BritisL fleet from Ireland, with three thou- 
sand troops on board, within two days' sail of Charleston, 
to be followed by another force of two thousand from 
New York. There was no reason to discredit this in- 
telligence ; and Greene at once fell that any such force 
in his present circumstances, would expe! him from the 
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country. His labor seemeil to have been taken in Viun. 
Again the necessity i-ose before his imagination, for tba 
renewal ofall thoac toilsome marches and counlennarcbes, 
those anxious days and nights, and weeks, and months, 
of watch, and vigilance, exposure, trial, suffering; the 
defeat of hope, the mockery of expectation ; the constant 
disappointment of cherished anticipations, and the aa 
frequent defeat of well-laid schemes ; which had followed 
from the miserable system which had decreed him to the 
manufacture of bricks witbout an adequate supply of 
straw. The British were at work restoring their fortifi- 
cations, collecting provisions, organizing the loyalists, In- 
coi-porating the slaves into their i-anks, preparing, in short, 
for a desperate and final sti'uggle, which, in the event of 
their expulsion from the other states, would leave them 
Becure in the possession of Georgia and Carolina. In 
the presence of these facts, Greene conceived the idea 
of i-ecruiting his regiments with negroes also. He had 
witnessed, their fidelity to their masters, their patient do- 
cility, and, with a knowledge of their capacity for physi- 
cal endurance, as well of the climate as of ordinai-y labor, 
he assumed that discipline would do the rest in convert- 
ing them into valuable soldiers. His proposition was 
submitted to the governor and council and through them 
to the legislature. It was rejected by that body, and the 
American general was forced to cast about him for other 
means of encountering his enemy. Fortunately, his mind 
was soon relieved in regai'd to these reported reinforce- 
ments. The formidable body of three thousand troops 
from Ireland was diminished to some sixty artillerists ; 
while the force from New York, consisted of two regi- 
ments with a squadron of dragoons one hundred and 
fifty in number. Greene took heart. Though disquiet- 
ed at any addition to the enemy's strength, while his own 
H 
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remained as feeble as before, he was determined to main- 
tain his ground against the present army of tlie Brilish. 
He declared himself in his letters resolved to fight, and 
60 to figlit, as, if beaten, to "make the wounds of the en- 
emy sufficient to prevent his purauit,' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

American Attempt on t!ie British Post at John's Islnnd.— Its Failure^ 
SecoQd Attempt,— Withdrawal of tlia Garnsou.— The Losislature aa 
Bembles at JaQhaonboroHRh— Its CliurDcter.— Qove™r Hutledge.— His 
Spe80li.— Compliments Greene,— Address of the Senate and House of 
Represeutativea to Greene— The l,itter Body votes him Ten Tlionsand 
GuLoeas.— LiberaUty of Georgia ai-d North Carolina. 

The drawn battle at Eiitr.w, in spite of all the subse- 
quent stiniggles of the Biilish, was really fatal to tbeir 
power in Carolina, It broke down their spirit, dimin- 
ished their resources, discom-aged their friends, and, in 
due degree, increased the eiiergy anil enthusiasm of their 
enemies. From this period the real endeavors of the 
Entish leadei's and their tory allies seem to have been 
addressed to the acquisition of spoils. Anticipating the 
approaching necessity which should compel them to aban- 
don the pleasant places in which they had luxuriated so 
long, they proceeded to "borrow from the Egyptians" in 
a style less courteous than that which the Israelites em- 
ployed. The movement of Stuai-t toward the Santee 
and that of the loyalbts about the same time toward the 
upper country, were designed for like objects, and hence 
the importance of the demonstration made by the Amer- 
ican general, in his lapid progress toward Dorchester. 
The effect of that progi'ess was to arrest the spoiler ia 
his employment ; to force him to forego the further hope 
of plunder in the region which he then occupi"jd, and to 
hurry below with his sick and wounded, crowding them 
into the already ci'owded limits nf the city. The forcon 
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of tlie British were now cooped up within the naiTOW 
limits of "the Neck" — the suburb of the city lying be- 
tween the rivers Cooper and Ashley, and extending some 
BIX miles only into the countiy — and the islands which 
lie adjacent to the metropolis. Their whole aimy had 
realJy become only a ganison for Charleston. 

To diminish this area by all possible means, Greene 
conceived the plan of expelling them from John's island, 
where they still maintained a considerable detachment 

sary, in order to give propei- security to the legislatui-e, 
now about to assemble at Jacks onborough. This little 
village lies on the Edisto, and within easy striking dis- 
tance fi'om the island in question. John's island, in ad- 
dition to the detachment under Craig, was guarded at 
every accessible point by galleys can-ying guns of heavy 
calibre. It was ascertained that there was one point of 
approach to tlie island, whicli, at certain periods of the 
tide, was accessible. Here, at low water, the passage 
might be forded ; and, to cover this point, two well- 
manned galleys liad been stationed within four hundred 
yards of each other. It was also ascertained that the 
passage was not watched with any great degree of vigi- 
lance, and the attempt upon the island ivas confided to 
Colonels Lee and Laurens. The enterprise was one of 
difficulty and peril, and the movements of the assailing 
party were required to he made at night. To divert the 
attention of tlie enemy from the real point of attack, the 
main army moved on the 12th of January, 1782, on the 
route to Wallace's bridge. Two light detachments, mean- 
while, under Laurens, crossing the countiy from Ashley 
river, headed the north branch of the Stono on the night 
of the 13th, and advanced to " New-Cut," which is at 
the head of the south branch. The main army, which 
had halted on tlie night of the 12th, as if for the purpose 
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of eiKftmpKieiit, was,liowever, once more put in motion, 
soon, after dark, antl, following the route of the light do- 
tachments, with the view to supporting them, reached the 
New-Cut before the hour of low water, at which period 
only is iho fovd passable. Here Greene founti his at- 
tacking paity in a state of embarrassment. This select 
body of troops had beeaseparated into two columns on the 
march, Lee's column being in advance, and Laurens in 
person accompanying ic. The other column was con- 
fided to Major Hamilton, and, not moving at the same 
time with the foi-mer, a guide had been left with it to 
show the route. No mistake was apprehended, bnt the 
guide disappeared while on the march, having probably 
lost his way, and being ashamed or afraid of the conse- 
quences of his error. Tho column under Laurens was 
passed over to the island, in the meanwhile, in perfect 
safety, and there awaited the approach of that uader Ham- 
ilton. It was not ia sufficient strength to attempt the assault 
without the support of its associate, Craig's force being- 
well posted, numbering five hundred men, and covered 
by the galleys, which, in the event of an alarm, could ef- 
fectually cut off the i-etroat of the assailants and prevent 
them from receiving help by the only avenue of approacli. 
And this avenue was about to be closed. The tide was 
now rising, and nothing had been done. It became neces- 
sary to recall the detachment of Laurens, before its retreat 
should be cut oif, and the order to this effect, delayed to 
the last possible moment, was at length reluctantly given. 
The tide was now running breast high, and a few min- 
utes' longer pause would have compromised the safety 
of the party. They recrossed, vexed and disappointed, 
just as day was breaking, and had scarcely regained the 
main when they discovered the lost column straggling 
into sight, having been wandering about all night in the 
vain effort to resume the road from which it had igno 
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rantly goue astrny. Tho ainioyancc was equally g;reat 
to all parties. It was one of those miscli antes, liowBver, 
which occasion no reproach. The best zeal anJ cour- 
age are thus sometimes thrown away, through ignorance 
or want of fidelity in inferior agents. 

But the object was quite too important to be aban- 
doned without another effort. The garrison might be 
destroyed ; it was necessary that it should be removed, 
and there were spoils of value to be acquired. Here the 
British had their pastures, and a large number of cattle 
had been accumulated, which would be quite as useful 
to an American as a British commissariat. Greene re- 
solved on forcing bis passage to the island. A boat was 
brought on wagons, and, while his artillery drove the gal- 
leys from the station which they occupied, was launched 
by a party under Colonel Laurens, who passed over to 
the island. He penetrated to Craig'a encampment, but 
the bird had flown. The British had become acquainted 
with the narrowness of their escape the night before, and 
had fled, but so precipitately as to leave several strag- 
glers ; while the schooner which they had laden with their 
baggage, and a hundred invalids, had nearly fallen into 
Laurens's hands. Their cattle had been driven across 
tho river to the opposite island, or were scattered in the 
woods. The entei-prtse had been only in part successful. 
Carried out as it had been planned, the affair would 
have been equally bnlliant and profitable. Still, the 
purpose of Greene had been attained: the post had been 
wrested from the enemy, their field of operations ciicum- 
sci-ibed, and all chances of peril to the legislature, during 
ila proposed session, from any sudden enterprise of the 
British, were fairly at an end. 

The assembly at Jacksonborough convened on the IStl- 
of January. The civil authority of the stale was estab- 
lished under the protection of the army. For that mat. 
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tor, it was aa much a military as a civil body, the mem- 
bei-s, in the majority of cases, being- those who had car- 
ried and still continued to carry arms, in defence of the 
country. Greene took post with the army at Skirving'a 
plantation, six miles in advance of Jacksonborough, on the 
road leading to Charleston. This was on the 16tli, two 
days before the opening of thesession. He had, a few days 
before, been joined by the long-expected detachments un- 
der St. Clair and Wayne. The Virginia line bad been 
dismissed, and the reinforcements did little more than sup- 
ply their place. Believing, however, that the war was 
virtually at an end in South Carolina, and that its close 
would be a simple act of withdrawal, at an early pei-iod, 
of the remains of the British power from the countiy — 
assured, at all events, that, with the force which he pos- 
sessed, and the partisan militia, he should be quite able 
to maintain his giound against the present strength of the 
Britisli within the stale — Greene determined to direct 
his attention to the recovery of Georgia. The enemy at 
this time possessed no foothold in the interior of Georgia. 
His possessions, after the fall of Augusta, had been chiefly 
confined to the seaboard. His vessels swept the coast 
from Chaileston and Savannah to St Augustine, without 
impediment, but his onlv gaiii'^oned posts in the coun- 
try, jesides Savannah, weie at Ebenezei and Ogeechee. 
Of these he was soon dispossessed by the partisan militia 
under Twiggs and Jackson, but the country was still 
travei-sed by aimed bands of tones, and parties from 
Florida mjxed savages and whites To strike at Savan- 
nah, which was the centio of sticngth and energy to 
these wandoiing paities, and to dispeise these parties 
also, Greene despatcheii Geneial "Wayne, soon after his 
anival in camp, nith a foice consisting of the third regi- 
ment of diagoons and a detachment of aitlliery. He was 
of the American army in Georgia. 
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Hampton's cavalry was alsi) placocl at liis disposal, ani 
the militia of Carolina along tlie Savannah river, under 
(reneral Barnwell, were orJerod to co-operate witii him 
whenever called upon. It was impossiblo, wilb the in- 
feriority of his own army, to do more for the sister state 
tlian he had done. He was considered as perilling him- 
self and the legislatui-e, by stripping himself of these de- 
tachments; the more particularly, as the assembling of 
this body, within hearing of his posts, had given great 
offence to the British general, who only waited for rein- 
forcements " to i-esent the insult of convening the legis- 
lature to sit and deliberate within hearing ofhisre!iei7;e." 
It is not within our province to review the legislation 
of this assembly, at this renewal of its civil obligations, un- 
Aer the pecuHar circumstances in which we find it placed. 
That the members shoulil have legislated in all respects 
temperately aiid wisely is scarcely to be expected at this 
juncture, laboring as they did under a thousand excite- 
ments and provocations, and fresh from the army with- 
out venturing to unbrace the eabre from the side. The 
convocation of this body had become necessary for the 
i-estoration of civil order, for the raising of supplies, the 
organization of the militia, the very safety of the army. 
It was necessary, aUo, with regard to the anticipated 
evacuation of the city, for the prevention of waste and 
plunder. For two years the government of llie state, 
where the countiy was not in the grasp of the enemy, 
had been solely confided to the individual will and jud"-- 
ment of John Rutledge, its governor. Powers had been 
conferred upon him to see that the republic sustained no 
harm. The large discretion thus confided to this remark- 
able man, were in no instance abused or suffered to rust 
from non-user. He had traversed the country at all pe- 
riods, in all difficulties, shared the perils and fortunes 
of the army for many months, and exercised an equal 
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constancy and ingenuity in enduring; privation and pro- 
viding- against emergency. He brought to tlie necessi 
ties of tlie army the sanction of the civil povrer, and rec 
onciled to many of the extremities of martial service the 
higli-flpirited and impatient volunteers, who ai-e hut too 
apt to suspect the military arm of tyranny and injustice. 
To restore the power which he had eivayed to the peo- 
ple from whom it was obtaiued — to render an account of 
his administration — to recall the exiles to their homes 
— to encourage them with hopes of peace and indepen- 
dence — to organize the links of society once more — to 
bring back obedience to the laws, and reconcile with 
prosperity and order those liberties for which all the 
struggle had been taken — was, equally with Greene and 
Eutledge, a duty and desire. Their responsibilities had 
been no less heavy than their distinctions had been high ; 
and it was with feelings of equal pride and relief that 
they welcomed to the halls of council the citizens who 
had been so long scattered abroad in dismay and appre 
hension. 

The long interval between the fall of Charleston, in 
17S0, and the present moment, had been one of ten'ible 
vicissitudes and the most humiliating necessities. The 
state had been overborne m the conflict, their regular 
troops cut up in frequent conflict, and finally made cap- 
tive ; their partisan militia still maintaining the unequal 
conflict whenever the odds of the combat would allow, 
and, under favorite leadeis, pieservmg the spirit of lib- 
erty and a determined resistance, \vithout other motive 
than the love of country ; and this without pay, or pro- 
visions, or clothing, or any supplies needful to the spirit 
as well as the strength of a soldiery. They had seen 
their brethren in exile and captivity — wandering as fu- 
gitives in swamp and thicket, seeking to elude the blood- 
hounds set upon their path by the conqneror, or crowded 
14* 
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by thousands into the narrow hold of the prison-ship, 
swehering with heat and pestilence, and perishing of the 

ter states of the south had been cut off by the rashness 
of tlieir generals; other armies had been barely kept 
alive and in safety by a prudence that dared venture 
nothing in the inferiority of tbeir numbers, and in the 
neglect of those authorities which failed to provide for 
the necessities of their starving and naked regiments. 
But courage and perseverance, constancy and patriot- 
ism, had at length succeeded in enduring and in triumph- 
ing over all. The bow of promise was arched above tha 
land, and the billows of invasion were slowly but cer- 
tainly receding from the shores on every side. Well 
might the noble partisan hft his forehead as be passed 
from the camp to the council-board, with the gratified 
sense of a duty well performed and a peril nobly defied 
and undergone. Nor were the soldiers who met on this 
occasion, to restore to South Carolina the Eegis of law 
and order, merely men of arms and blood, stern and res- 
olute, with wills made stubbora by habitual authorily, and 
souls set only on its retention and maintenance. The 
body which assembled at Jacks on borough were men sin- 
gularly distinguished for talent and moderation; they 
were citizens first and last — soldiers only under the exi- 
icy which denied that they should be C" 
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age to desolate the fiontiei-. If the logisJatuve of Jack- 
soiiborough BeeraeJ fo be vindictive in one of its meas- 
ures, we are not to forget the extent of its provocation, 
and the dangers which still beset the country, and ren- 
dered severity to some the source of security to others, 
who might otherwise have provoked punishment by pre- 

The governor, in his opening address — a masterly 
performance, which reviewed the history of the interim 
with a comprehensive and impartial judgment — conclu- 
ded with a high eulogium upon the conduct of Greene 
aud the troops under him. " I can now," said he, " con- 
gi-atulate you, aud I do so cordially, in the pleasing change 
of afTaii-s, which, under the blessing of God, the wisdom, 
prudence, address, and bravery, of the great and gallant 
General Greene, and the intrepidity of the officers and 
men under his command, has been happily effected." He 
urged the claims of Greene " to honorable and singular 
marks of our approbation and gratitude," — "His suc- 
cesses," continued the orator, " have been more rapid 
and complete than the most sanguine could have ex- 
pected. The enemy, compelled to surrender or evacu- 
ate eveiy post which they held in the country, frequently 
defeated and driven from place to place, ai-e obliged now 
to seek refuge under the waSls of Charleston and on the 
islands in its vicinity. Wc have now full and absolute 
possession of every part of the state ; and the legislative, 
judicial, and executive powers are in the free exercise 
of their respective authorities." 

The tone and spirit of the governor's eulogy on Greene 
were met by a con'esponding sentiment on the part of 
both houses of the legislature. They expressed thera- 
Belves in tei-ms of equal praise and gratitude. The sen- 
ate declared itself " impressed with a high sense of the 
eminent services" which he had i-endered to the country, 
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and unanimously voted him their thanks, in behalf of the 
state, " for the distinguished zeal and generalship which 
he had displayed on every occasion, paiticularly durino' 
the last campaign." They expressed themselves sensf- 
ble of the many disadvantages under which he took com- 
mand of the army ; and that it was to his " superior mill- 
tai-y genius and enterprising spirit were to be attributed 
the blessings" which their people now enjoyed— the ros 
toration of their country, and the securities of a free con- 
stitution. The house expressed itself in like manner, but 
gave an additional proof of its gratitude by originating a 
bill '■ for vesting in General Nathanael Greene, in con- 
sideration of his important services, the sum often thou- 
sand gumeas," l-his liberality was of great importance 
to Greene. He was poor. He had left the smithy for 
the camp. His paternal property, originally small, had 
not .mpraved in value during his absence, and, in fact, 
his pnvate resources had been consumed by the exigen- 
cies of his public station. He was probably, when "this 
grant was made, not worth a copper in the worid. The 
gift of South Carolina, the spontaneous acknowledgment 
ot her gratitude for his sei-vicos and sacrifices in her cause 
came to him at a seasonable moment, to lighten his heart 
ot Its anxieties, and relieve him of the harassing doubts 
which prompted him continually to inquire of "himself, 
from what quarter, the war being over, should he find 
the means to support a large and growing family. But 
the liberality of South Carolina was fraitful of other 
and similar results. It furnished the proper example to 
Georgia and North Carolina. These states were not t„ 
be outdone, though anticipated, in generosity. Tlie foi- 
mer voted t5 him five thousand guineas, and the latter 
twenty-foir thousand acres of land. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

The State of tlie Army— Wayne's Vicloviea in Georgia.— Discontents 
aniong tlie Ti™pa of Greene.— Trenrliery of Soldiers of the Pennsylva- 
nia Line.— Tlieir Detection end Punisliment.—Continaed Distress and 
Sicltnes! of the Army,— Movements of tlia Britiah.— Marion defenls 
Praser.— AiTairontlieCombaliee.— DeatliofLanrens^Pickcnspuniaiies 
tliB Tories and tlia Indiana. 

Leaving tho legislatui'e froe to pursue its dcliliera- 
tioDB, and heedful only to make it secure while doing so, 
Greene cotitiuued to watch liis enemy with a patient anx- 
iety that suffered nothing of consequence to escape bis 
attention. The Eritiah afforded him very few opportu- 
nities for enterprise. His resources were quit© too small 
to suffer him to attempt anything of magnitude, and they 
gave him but few provocations to activity in minoi' mat- 
ters. They no longer exhibited that impatient desire for 
performance which had marked their character in the 
previous campai^, and their endeavore were confined 
to araall predatory incureions, for the collection of plun- 
der or provisions. The war was really transferred to 
Georgia. Here Wayne was acquiring laurels daily, pres- 
sing the enemy on every hand, cutting off his supplies, 
and sweeping the loyalists from before his face with an 
unspanng besom. In a littie while the British were con- 
fiiied entirely within the precincts of Savannah ; and the 
Geoigians, following the example of South Carolina, re- 
oigamzed their legislative assembly at Ebenezer, within 
heating of the British reuei?7e at Savannah, and under tho 
protection of the American army. The result cfWayne'^ 
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activity waa shortly ti 
nah, an event which i 
enemies in Charlestot 
city, nearly a thousand n 
This event rendere " 
troops to South Cai 
events in Georgia, affairs had begui 
couraging aspect. A variety of unfortunate incidentsi, 
which may all be traced to the positive weakness of the 
army in Cai-olina, had subjected Marion's command, in 
the absence of that general at head (ju arte i-s, or in attend- 
ing on the legislature, to spme vexatious reveraes ; the 
result of which was, to !ay open the whole country from 
the Edisto to the Santee to the incursions of the enemy. 
This region of country had been conliiled to the keeping 
of Marion's brigade. In Marion's absence, the brigade 
was under the command of Hony, A question of rank 
between this gentleman and Colonel Mayham, who was 
ranked by Horry, led to the absence of that cordial co- 
operation between the two which alone could insure the 
usefulness of the command. Before this quaiTol could 
be settled, the British had obtained several slight suc- 
cesses over some of the parties of the brigade, and finally 
in Maybam's absence with his horse, the brigade itself 
was surprised and dispersed at "Wambaw, by a sudden 
movement from Chai-leston, up Cooper river, of a strong 
detachment of horse, foot, and artillery, under Colonel 
Thomson, afterward the celebrated Count Rumford. A 
subsequent attempt upon the cavalry of this detachment, 
made by Mayham's horse, under the lead of Marion, waa 
wholly unsuccessful, arising from an unhappy eiTor of 
the officer who led his column to the charge. Marion's 
force was thus temporarily dispersed, with a serious loss 
in amis and horaes. His presence, however, sufficed to 
bring them once maro around him in considerable num* 
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bors, and to restore confidence among them. The ap- 
pioacli of Colonel Laurens to his assistance, with a de- 
tachment from the army, anon compelled the Bridsli to 
retire, with the stock and provisions which they had been 
able to procure, and which, quite as much as the attempt 
on the brig;ado, had been the object of the expedition. 
General Leslie, indeed, had begun to be exceedingly 
Straitened in Charleston by the cordon which had sepa- 
rated him from the country. He had been already com- 
pelled to butcher the horses of a large portion of his cav- 
ahy, which he was no long-er in the condition to feed ; and 
bis enterprises wore scarcely prompted by any object more 
inspiring than that of a present necessity. There was 
no longer, indeed, a motive for enterprise, boyond the 
support of tho garrison. The British ministry were evi- 
dently about to forego acontestof which their people were 
heai-tily tired. The approach of peace was scarcely to 
be doubted, and it is not improbable that LesUe's instruc- 
tions were to economize his strength and resources, and 
peril nothing fuither in a conflict in which the hope of 
triumph was at an end. An occasional foraging party 
issued from tho garrison of Charleston, and, having 
snatched up its prey, hurried back to the shelter of their 
lines with a i-apidity whicb mostly mocked pureuit. 

The winter wore away in this manner. The legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, meanwhile, had adjourned. John 
Mathews had been elected a governor in place of Rut- 
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to time, appoint a sufBeient number of fit and proper 
persons, in different parts of the state, as agents or com- 
missioners, to procure their supplies. All other persona 
were strictly forbidden to do so. It was no doubt ne- 
cessaiy to arrest the unhcensed foraging, which but too 
much pi-evailed, under the alleged necessities of the army, 
to the distress and impoverishment of the country. But 
the support of the army was thus made to depend up- 
on commissioners appointed by another authority than 
that which could determine upon its wants, and who, 
if incompetent to perform their duties, could only he 
removed by the appointing power. Meanwhile, the sol- 
diei-s had no means of procuring supplies. If the com- 
missioner failed them, they must starve and suffer. The 
commissioner did fail them. In a iitfle time the ai'my 
was in great distress. The troops were frequently with- 
out provisions. G-reene remonstrated with the governor, 
but could not shake his confidence in the person he em- 
ployed. The army continued to suffer, soothed by en- 
treaties and occasional full supphes, or subdued by se- 
verities, which their impatient discontents seemed to 
provoke. They could plead, in mitigation of their of- 
fences, the extremity of their wants. Their nakedness 
and wretchedness might well excuse their excitements. 
A very largo proportion of them were actually without 
clothes. The tattered fragments were kept together by 
thorns of the locust, their substitute for pins and needles ; 
and happy was the wretch who could piece his rags with 
the refuse of others, better clad, which his better fortune 
threw in his way. The old troops of Greene bore up 
bravely under their privations, but the additions to his 
irmy, brought by St. Clair, were not calculated to im- 
prove its morale. The Pennsylvania line was composed 
of the very mutineers who had triumphed over govern- 
ment in the Jersey insurrection. There was in it, in- 
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SceA, one of the serg-eants who had been put in com- 
mand of the regiments in that mutiny, with a number of 
others of like character who had deserted from the Brit- 
ish while he had poasessioti of Philadelphia. These 
wretches were ripe for any mischief, and they were suffi- 
ciently practised to refine upon it. The soldiers, brought 
to the verge of mutiny before their arrival, by their dis- 
tress and miseiy, were not helped by their connexion. 
We ahal! shortly see the fruits of it. 

With the adjournment of the legislature, the army of 
Gi'eene moved from bknviuga down to Bacon's bridge, 
on Ashley river. Heie he was within twenty miles of 
the enemy, within Btiikmg distance, and accessible by 
land and water. His secuiities from any enterprise of 
the British lay in the lattei s sluggishness and his own cau- 
tion rather than Gieene sstieiigth He was yet to appre- 
ciate the element of mischief, within his own camp, of 
which he had certainly made no calculation while esti- 
mating his securities. But, with the opening of spring, 
it became obvious that a new lifo was beginning to pre- 
vail in the Charleston garrison. Greene was well pro- 
vided with spies in that city, some of whom, indeed, were 
peraons of no small notoriety. The vigilance of Maiion 
had made this provision, and his judgment of character 
had secured him against deception. These were now 
busier than ever, since there was much to report, the se- 
cret of which they could not wholly fathom. A new 
spirit was evidently at work in the British army, signifi- 
cant of objects of itiipovtance which could not yet be con- 
jectured. Designs were on foot upon which large cal- 
culations were founded. There was an organization of 
troops, mostly picked men, under select officers. The 
note of preparation was sounded keenly, though in sub- 
dued accents, and all things betokened an enterprise on 
foot which showed that, if compelled to give np their 
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influence which had been at work, for some time, to im- 
pair its usefulness and increase its discontents. He was 
by no means ignorant of tho refuse character of a con- 
siderable portion of hia late reinforcements. Besides, he 
was niTlonger surrounded by those veteran troops who 
had traversed with him, in weary march and counter- 
march, the wildernesses of North Carolina— who had 
fought with bim at Guilford, at Hobkirk'e, and at Eu- 
taw. His well-tried officers were with him no longer. 
Williams had returned to Maryland ; Howard still suf- 
feied fiom his wounds "Wayne was still gathenng lau- 
lels in Geotgia &t Clan had obtained leave of absence ; 
the paitisans weie all operating in detachments ; Marion 
on the left Pickens among the Indians, while Sumter 
had letned m disgust The legion of Lee was almost 
stiipped of Its oftcera Lee himself having retired, hke 
Sumtei m disgust and dissatisfaction. 

Greene felt his dangei from his deficiencies. These, 
at once led him to suspect the source and secret of hia 
dangei and of the enemy's projected enterprise. His 
feais weie still moie enlivened by the discontents and 
bickeungs among many of his remaining officers. Re- 
viewing his condition tl e materials of his army, its ne- 
cessities and discontmts and the various signs which 
could not entiiLly escape him, his quick instincts asso- 
ciated the designs of the British with the discontents 
among his tioops But how these were to operate, be 
had no knowledge He could only i-enew his diligence, 
hia watch, his cu cumspection, and put in exercise all the 
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agents upon which ho could rely for Eecurity against mis- 
hap. Meanwhile, treason was busy in hia camp, Hia 
Pennsylvania mutineers, such as hail been conspicuous 
in Jersey, had opened a corammii cation with the enemy. 
Their discontents were known to the British, and their 
promiaea and demands were beard with greedy attention, 
Tiiey were to sell Greene and his army — what the price 
and what the process, have never been accuiately known 
— and the object was quite too impoitmt to the despei 
ale cause of the invader to make him '^cj iple at the 
scheme, or the conditions upon wlin,h it was to be pios 
eciited. Sergeant Gornell was at the head of tht. con 
Bpiracy. He bad entered upon it with equal skill and 
secrecy. He seems to have been an adtpt m the busi 
ness, and his plans were almost matuied foi execution 
A day was fixed upon when a mutinous demonstiation 
of the Pennsylvanians was to be co^eied and counte 
nanced by the sudden appearance, in foice of theBntivh 
army. We have seen that the prtpai ations of ti e latter 
were of a nature to render the scheme successful, sliould 
it once be permitied to attain full ripeness in the Ameri- 

Portunately, it was destined that such should not bo 
the case. The conspirators had grown insolciit from im- 
punity, and, in degree as they became confident of suc- 
cess, they grew careless of the means of security. Their 
mutinous language reached the ears of their superiors, 
and increased their vigilance. An attempt to work upon 
the fidelity of the Maryland line, was the first clue to 
their secret machinations, and the keen ears of a woman, 
one of the followers of the camp, arrived at other clues, 
which conducted to the conspiracy. This was all that 
was required to enable justice to decide upon her vic- 
tims. The vigilant eyes of Greene had already fastened 
upon the doubtful persons, and his prompt decision ani? 
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becoming ngov strangled the tieason on the evo of exe- 
cution. Putting his most trusted troops in order for tho 
enemy, lie sent a despatcli to Marioti to hasten to the 
camp with all the force that ho could muster, and, at the 
Bame moment, the Land of arrest was laid upon the con- 
spirators. GorneJl, and several others, were bronght 
before a court-martial and tried for their crimes. The 
former was condemned and executed. Four other ser- 
geants of the same line were sent under a strong guard 
into the interior, and twelve soldiers broke away that 
night, apprehending arrest, and made their escape to the 
enemy. Almost simultaneously with these events, the 
British horse made their appearance, hovering about the 
outposts of the American camp. They succeeded in 
capturing ten of the legion cavalry, which unexpectedly 
encountered tbem ; but they failed utterly in securing 
the contemplated and more impoitant prey. The great 
preparations of General Leslie came to nought, and his 
detachment sunk back once more under cover of the me- 
tropolis. Nothing accrued to him from this deep and 
well-planned conspiracy, which was effectually cmshed 
by the blow which fell upon the offender at the proper 
moment. The mutinous temper ceased among the 
troops, though their causes for complaint were by no 
means lessened. Their wants were still of a kind which 
we must suppose could only have been boma by those 
whose crude virtues were sustained by a spirit veiy fai' 
superior to that which belongs to fear. Still were they 
compelled to suffer the want of adequate food and cloth- 
ing, and as the sultry heats of summer began to prevail, 
their distress was aggravated by the diseases of the cli- 
mate which now rapidly began to spread through the 
camp. This was unavoidably transfeiTed to a sickly re- 
gion. As the necessities of the service required, Greene 
gradually drew nigher to the metropolis. In April he 
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But the partisan militia were not allowed to remain 
with Greene duringthis season ofsickness and prostration. 
Marion, about the middle of July, having consolidated 
his i-egiments, was enabled to cross the Santee, and take 
post on thcWassamasaw, another region equally liable to 
the pemicious malaria influences of the low countiy. 
Here, his employment was to cover the countiy, and co- 
operate, when necessary, with the main army. But the 
increase of sti-ength which General Leslie had acquired 
by the transfer of the gaiTisoti of Georgia to the metrop- 
olia, now enabled the latter to assume an aspect of greater 
activity. He proceeded to arm a numerous fleet of smal. 
vessels, with a strong body of troops. These, convoyed 
by galleys and hrigs-of-war, issued from Charleston, def 
tiued, as it was thought, to operate against Georgetown 
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To this place Marion was accordingly ordered. But the 
enterprise of t!ie enemy took another direction. Their 
object was plunder and provisions. They peneti-ated 
the south Santee wiih this object, and gleaned largely 
from the rice along the banks of tbat river. Mauon, 
meanwhile, had rapidly thrown his cavaliy across the 
Sampit, so as to intercept them in their anticipated march 
to Georgetown, the public stores and provisions of which 
he proceeded to place in security. He had left behind 
him a small body of infantiy at Watboo, which, as his 
absence with the cavalry was known, attracted the atlen- 
tion of the British. But the famous partisan was not un- 
mindful of his flock. The enemy did not make sufficient 
allowance for the rapidity of his movements. He was 
back among his infantry, in w^ting for their approach, 
while they thought him busy on the Santee. Attacked 
by Major Frazier, early on the 29th of August, at Wat- 
boo, he totally discomfited him in a brief conflict, in 
which the British suffered severely. They were only 
saved from the rapid pursuit of Marion's horee, by the 
timely appearance of a strong detachment of infantiy, 
before which Marion himself was compelled to retire. 

Another detachment of the British foraging fleet xvas 
sent to penetrate the Combahee. General Gist, with his 
light brigade, was ordered to cover the plantations in this 
quarter. It was while in command of a detachment of 
diis brigade, that the gallant Colonel Laurens, one of 
the most remarkable and highly endowed of the young 
men of tho Revolution, met his death. Hearing of the 
British movement, and of the duties assigned to the 
light hrigade to which he was attached. He rose from a 
sick bed, on which he wasscarcely convalescent, and hur- 
rying away to the southward, succeeded in overtaking 
the brigade which was already on tho north bank of the 
Corabahco river. At the head of a command which he 
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had eagerly solicited, he fell at the first fire, wliile char- 
ging a aupeiioi- force of the enemy, in a skirmish which 
took place at Cheliaw point ; an event which could not 
have happened had the despatch which Gist sent to ap- 
piize him of the unexpected Buperioiity of the Biitish 
detachment, not failed to reach him in proper season. 
Greene deeply lamented the fall of this brave young 
man, who has received the tille of the "Bayard of the 
Revolu[ion." He wiites to General "Williams; "Lau- 
rens has fallen in a paltry httle skirmish. You knew his 
temper, and I predicted his fate. The love of military 
glory made him seek it upon occasions unworthy his rank. 
This state will feel his loss." 

This precious life might have been saved. The petty 
skirmish in which he fell was the closing of the struggle. 
The evacuation of the state was already determined upon 
by the invader. A convoying fleet had ah-eady arrived 
in Charleston for the pui-pose of covering the evacua- 
tion and receiving their troops. The expedition to Com. 
bahee had for its sole ohject the accumulation of liiu 
provisions necessary for the voyage ; and the.se, but for 
an unwise rigor on the part of the civil authorities, might 
have been sold to the invader at a fair price instead of 
being yielded to I m only at he p e ol blood Ge 
eral Leshe had male o e tu es to h s effect a 1 p bl c 
viitue did not requ e that h s appl ca o sho id h e 
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urged by the Bri 1 gene al and was un 1yds 
garded by Ihe loc 1 a 1 o e 

A few small ov co c! de the h sto y of he v r 

The enemy lea the Com! a! ee lo ng o e of 1 e gal 
leys, which fell i to tl e 1 an Is of tl e Ame cans anJ 
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was employed in purging the river of their slragglera 
The American hoi-se, under Kosciusko, darted upon 
their convoys at James' island, and succeeded in recov- 
ering a number of very fine horses, belonging to cilizena 
of the state, Seveial bold entei-priaes on John's and 
James' island, by Captain Wilmot, resulted finally in his 
falling into an ambush, in which he perished. This was 
the last hlood shed in the war of the Revolution. While 
these events were in progi-ess along the seaboard, Gen- 
eral Pickens, recovered from the wounds received at 
Eutaw, had been employed in the upper country against 
the tones and the Indians. He was paiticularly suc- 
cessful against both. He carried the war into the heart 
of the savage nations along the bovdera, compelled them 
to yield at discretion, and exacted a hea\-y forfeiture in 
lands, aa a penalty for their treacheries. The tcnutory 
thus conquered includes all that fine country which liea 
between the upper waters of the Savannah and Chala- 
hoochie. Pickens was the first to employ mounted gun 
men in the war against the Indian nations. 
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Grpcne'a NeceHntics.— He resorts to Impressment—The Brahh prcpnre la 
EvQcnole ClmrleEton.— Tlint Event takea place on die Hdi of December, 
1782— Tlio Americim Army enter the Citj— Their ReceptioD— Tiie Joy 
of Iho Inhflbrtants.— Condition of PnHic Affairs in Carolina.— Diacontenta 
and DiiHcnltiea.— SniTerinSB of die Army.— Mntiny.— Anny Disbanded.— 
Greene Revirais (he Nonli— His Beccplion by ConercsB.— His Moneiaiy 
Diiliciiltfea.— Greene rctoms la Carolina. 

The summer liafl worn away, tho winter had set in 
and still tho British were in poBsession of the metropolia. 
The season through which he had just passed, had been 
to Greene one of the most painful weariness and anxiety. 
The distress of liis troops from want of food and fiom 
sickness — Siis own sufferings of body — and the mortify- 
ing feeling of a feebleness which forbids performance, 
at the very time when the public service cries fovit most, 
had kept the mind of the American general in a contin- 
ued fever of chagrin and disappointment. Yet his watch, 
patient and vigilant, though inactive, was nothing in its 
humiliations to the constant struggle which he was com- 
pelled to maintain with the local authorities to procure 
the necessary provisions for the army. The officer ap- 
pointed by government to furnish supplies, at length to- 
tally failed in his duty, and Greene was compelled to re- 
sume, however much against hia desire, the practice of 
impressing, wherever he could, for the public service. 
He had forborne this necessity as long as possible. 
He had entreated, and counselled, and expostulated, and 
wai-ned, but all in vain ; and to avoid the worse dangers 
15 
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of a mutiny, he was compelled to do as the enemy had 
done, seize upon the means of life for those who, devoted 
lo the defence of the counti^, were left without all other 
means of support. But the necessities of the soldier 
are seldom acknowledged, when his sei-vice appeare no 
longer necessary ; and the measures taken by Greene, 
however essential to the maintenance of his troops, and 
to their good beliavior, was greatly offensive to the citi- 
zens. Pubhc feeling on this subject, however, was not 
likely to assume a veiy decided hostility as long as the 
enemy still held possession of the city, and the exultation 
and joy which followed his evacuation of if, were calcu- 
lated, naturally to make the people forgetful of al! minor 
sources of a oya ce General Leslie's proceedings for 
evacuating Cha lest n we e conducted with a politic os- 
tentation ^ 1 cl 1 ad ts bjects. His preparations for 
his departu e all c n] le e he opened negotiations with 
Greene in o 1 t] at t si uld be peaceful. There was 
no reason tl at sucl b\ Id not be the case, as any blow 
stmck while the invader was about to withdraw wholly 
from the conflict, would have attested rather a revenge- 
ful spirit than the wisdom of one who never thwarted 
the objects of humanity. 

The 14th of December was the day fixed for the evac- 
uation of Charleston. With the sound of the morning 
gnn, the rear-guard abandoned their advanced redoubts. 
"With the same signal, the Americans marched in, and 

Wayne, at the head of three hundred infantry, the cav- 
alry of the legion, and a detachment of artillery. Closely 
did the eager Americans press upon the heels of their 
retiring foes. A distance of two hundred yards between 
the rear of the one and the advance of the other Jiad been 
agreed upon; but the anxiety of the Americans, resuming 
possession of their ancient city, beholding once more the 
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old familiar i\ alks andtlie old familiar faces, from wliich 
they had been so long separated, made them trespass 
upon this limit, and ihe cry from ihe Eiitish officers, at 
Buch moments — " You are pressinjupon us — you march 
too fast forus" — would check momentarily the progress, 
uiid compel a lialt which the Uoops found it exceedingly 
difficult to observe. The lines passed, the enemy filed 
off to Gadsden's wharf, and by eleven o'clock, A. M., 
the embarkation was complete. Wayne marched for- 
wai-d, and halted at the intersection of the two principal 
streets, Meeting and Broad, taking up his position in 
front of the statehouse. His detachment was followed 

bytho calvacade which attended Gi-eene in person an 

imposing assemblage, eonsisiing of the first persons of 
the state, the governor, and ids suite and the public au- 
thorities. These were preceded by a detachment of dra- 
goons. They were followed by Mnjor-Generals Moultrie 
and Gist, by along cavalcade of officers and citizens, by 
the governor's council, and by another body of cavalry. 
It was a glad day for the city. Its long-banished citizens 
were restored — the brave hearts that refused to suc- 
cumb, or to despair — preferring to make aacrifico of 
property and hope itself, for the maintenance of princi- 
ple. Fond and touciiing was the welcome they received. 
The doors were thrown wide for tlieir reception, wbile 
balconies and windows, crowded wicli joyousfaces, looked 
the delight which was throbbing in every heart. Mute, 
for a while, was the voice of pleasure, in the eagerness 
of curiosity, and the novelty of those emotions which 
were yet to find a voice. The feeling, at first, could ex- 
press itself in tears alone. Aged women might be seen 
upon their knees, thankful but dumb, entreating in their 
hearts for the blessings of that Benign Father, to whom 
they felt how deep was their debt of gratitude. But 
when the procession had reached the centre of the city 
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— when every eye had feasted upiin the hilheito unknown 
face of ihat brave and pnident commander to whoafl 
firmness and policy the country was so great a debtor — 
when they had recalled all the well-known features of 
their own gallant and faithful sons — and the heart could 
receive nothing more, and needed relief from its own 
deep overflow— then rose from earth to heaven the fer- 
vent C17 of delight and gratitude. Then gratitude found 
ita voice, and joy its shont of exultation. Voices rose 
wild in gratulation and applause ; and fervently did the 
soul of prayer declare itself in blessings and benedictions. 
" God bless you all !"was the C17 from thousands, " God 
bless you, brave men — and welcome! welcome! all, to 
your homes and to oura !" 

The work upon which Greene had been sent to the 
PO«th was thus accomplished. The war was at an end. 
He had found the countij covered with its foes, and in 
two years they had disappeared from its face. He had 
found them fortified in numerous posts of strength, from 
all of which they had been expelled. The two Qaroli- 
nas and Georgia were once more restored to their origi- 
nal possessors ; and all these results had been obtained 
in the face of every disadvantage. With inferior troops, 
inferior appliances and implements, without money, with- 
out clothes for his troops, and frequently without provis- 
ions and ammunition, we find him steadily waging the 
conflict — evading the foe whom he could not confidently 
meet, but ever hanging about his path, watchful to take 
advantage of all his mistakes, and to dart upon his mo- 
ments of unwariness and inaction. And the consequen- 
ces bad not been partial. Tlie recovery of the country 
was complete, and the negotiations were already in prog- 
ress which promised that the peace of the states should 
bo folloived by their independence. 

But Greene's troubles were not yet over, Tln^ al>- 
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sence of tlie enemy brought no peace to bis tJircslioliJ. 
His caves were destined to continue to the end of Lis 
life, to harass liis mind to the last, and so to emiiitter his 
days as in all probability to shoiten their duration, and 
give force to the disease by which he prematurely per- 
ished. He still held command in South Carolina, and 
had the misfortune to be embroiled in a struggle between 
the civil authorities and the ai-my. Hitherto, his prog- 
ress, dii-eclly beneath the eye of John Eutledge, had re- 
ceived the sanction of that noble patriot, and of his suc- 
cessor, in tlie chair of state. The legislatui-e, also, them- 
selves mostly sensible of his great services, the purity of 
his heart, and the integrity of his chavacter, had shown 
bim, aa we have seen, that they could do justice to his 
merits. In their proceedings they justly represented the 
sentiments of the people. But, with the departure of 
the British, the support and presence of an army became 
equally unnecessary and irksome to the civil authorities. 
We have seen, already, with what difficulty and constant 
struggle, Greene succeeded in procuring food for his 
troops after the legislature had determined that this pro- 
vision should bo made only through their own agents. 
The difficulty naturally inci-eased with the absence of 
that foreign enemy in whose presence alone that of a de- 
fensive army found the popular sanction. Frequent 
bickerings ensued between the conflicting authorities of 
the state and the army. Questions of paramount au- 
thoiity continued to arise between the one, insisting upon 
its independence, and the other, claiming to represent a 
centra! power to which all were required to submit. 
Greene took strong ground upon this subject, and in 
behalf of the latter, which, perhaps, ivould not have 
been taken but for the fact that the domestic autliority 
was not yet so thoroughly restored as to place its assump- 
tions beyond dispute. The confederacy had been f jnned 
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in i-ospect to the war — to tlic piessing exigency arising 
from foreign invasion — und the riglns of llie central 
gdvemment, in tlje season of letnminjr p^ce, were yet 
to be the Biibject of new discussions and new Jeagues. 
Bm, with his army not yet disbanded, with the countiy 
Btill infested with outlawed bands that defied the civil 
aim, and with the foreign enemy not yet withdrawn from 
the coast, the American general naturally demeaned him- 
self as if the war was still in progress. This he might 
reasonably assume, as no treaty of peace had yet been 
ratified. He, accordingly, engaged in the discussion 
with the Slate authorities, on suhjocts over which they 
claimed exclusive control, and mortally offended some 
of the officers of the state government, the executive 
among tlieni, by this alleged interference. The pay- 
ment of the state contribution — the treatment of the lo- 
ries — BuhjectB which seemed to be at once popular and 
domestic — were among those vexing questions, in the 
discussion of which it was Greene's misfortune to give 
offence to the people he had so lately served with so 
much zeal and success. It is not necessary that we 
should take part in this discussion, nor is it necessai-y 
that we should inquire in how far he was right in de- 
siring to increase the strength of the central establish- 
ment at the expense of the individual states. 

The ai-my, meanwhile, continued to suffer in conse- 
(juenco of this difficulty between tlio civil authorities 
and representatives of Congress and the state. Con- 
gress, the creature of the stales, had no means of sup- 
porting the tjoops unless by the state subsidies. The 
states withheld their subsidies from the support of an 
army for which lliey no longer had any use. South 
Carolina claimed to have already contributed a fai- 
greater amount than her quota. Indeed, she had sup- 
ported the army during the last three years of the war 
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in the south, almost exclusively, and at tJie close of the 
wai- was the larq-est ciei3itoi- state in the "Union. With 
this fact bcfoie them, a largo party In the stale opposed 
resolutely eveiy ap prop nation which coulJ have sup- 
plied the wants a;id met the necessities of the soldiery. 
Greene's efforts to obtain the necessary supplies were 
only construed into an offensii'e effort at dictation, and 
was denounced as an aiTOgant presumption. We need 
not pursue this subject, or go into the numerous petty 
and vexatious details which might display the mutual 
errors and mistakes of the conflicting parties. Eut a 
single instance of collision between the civil authorities 
and the army occurred, and in this instance the governor 
of the stale receded from a position which ho had unwa- 
rily taken. Greene behaved with equal moderation and 
firmness, and no evil consequences ensued. 

The long and painful history wliich followed upon the 
individual attempts of the American general to sustain 
the army on his own credit, is one that must be greatly 
condensed for this narrative. In the failure of the Con- 
gi'ess and of the state to provide for his troops, it was 
attempted to supply the deiiciency by contract. The 
transaction v/^s one which was naturally considered ex- 
ceedingly hazardous, since it was very doubtful ia what 
quaitev the contracting paity could finally look for pay- 
ment. The only offer was made hy a pei'son named 
Eanks, and after an interval of nearly three months, in the 
absence of all other proposals, his were accepted. Eut 
Banks seems to have been a needy man, and was already 
much involved. He was just such an adventurer as 
such times were calculated to produce. His creditora, 
becoming apprehensive at what he had drne, as endan- 
gering their securities, threatened to foreclose the moit- 
gage which they held upon his propeity, and thus de- 
prive him of the credit upoo which, alone, could he ha 
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atlo to mecD Ilia conliucts. In this pvt; die anient. Banks 
shrunk fiom the responsibilities he had undertaken ; the 
army was agaiti neglected — ita patience was eKhaustetl 
— and its discontents soon rose to such a height, that, ap- 
prehensive of a mutiny among the most insubordinate, 
Greene was compelled to call out a select body, drawn 
from such troops as he supposed faithful, in order to 
overawe the residue. His detachment was actually put 
under arms, with cannon loaded and matches lighted, 
BO near was the anticipated trial of his strength and firm- 
ness. In this exigency, with the evil still at work, and 
the danger still present and threatening, Greene was per- 
suaded that his personal security would suffice to extri- 
cate Banks from the immediate danger of his creditors, 
and enable him to fulfil his contract for supplying the 
army. There seemed to be no other alternative by 
which to avoid a crisis, and Greene unhesitatingly 
pledged himself as the security for Banks, We need 
nttf describe the details. The result was that Banks be- 
came a bankrupt, and the whole burden of his indebted- 
ness fell on the American general. Eut this information 
reached him only after the army was dissolved. That 
event followed upon the arrival of the long-expected 
news of peace. This intalligence reached Charleston 
on the 16th of April, 1783; and was received by the 
soulbern army, stationed on James' island, with as mact 
joy and exultation as could well be shown by soldiers 
whose only food at the time consisted of meat, without 
the accompaniment of a single breadstuff. The troops 
were soon furloughed to their respective states, the last 
act of their commander, in connexion with them, con- 
sisting in an earnest appeal to the governor of the states 
within his command, entreating their attention and justice 
to the brave fellows who had so long been suffering in 
a cause. The close of August found Grecuo 
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himself, on his way homeward, respited, after a seven 
years' apprenticeship to war, to the enjoyment of the 
sweets of home and its endearing relations, ilis journey 
was taken by land, a journey of many fatigues, and at 
the worst season of the year. But he had too frequently 
traversed the same weary path in the prosecution of 
duty — should he feel its privations now when the prom- 
ised end before him was repose and happiness ? His 
route was cheered by the congratulations of the authori- 
ties and of tho people in all the states through which ho 
travelled, all of whom vied in the desire to acknowledge 
his great service to the country. Congress was in session 
at Princeton, and thither ho repaired to surrender up his 
trusts in person. To that body he made the simple re- 
quest that he should be permitted to return to Rhode 
Island — " that it was now going on nine yeai-s since he 
had had an opportunity to visit his family and friends, or 
pay the least attention to his private fortune." This re- 
quest was answered by a compliment. A committee was 
appointed "to report a suitable expression of the appro- 
bation of Congress," and the result was a resolution — . 
" That two pieces of field ordnance taken from the Brit- 
ish army at the Cowpens, Augusta, or Eutaw, be present- 
ed by the commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States to Major-General Greene, as a public testimonial 
of the wisdom, fortitude, and military skill, which distin- 
guished his command in the southern department, and 
of the eminent services, which, amidst complicated diffi- 
culties and dangers, and against an enemy greatly superior 
in nnmbera, he has successfully performed for his coun- 
try : — and tliat a memomndum be engraved on the said 
pieces of ordnance expressive of the substance of this 
resolution." 
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mandei'-in-cliief liac! already been obtained. "Washing- 
ton, on this occasion, met with Greene for the last lime. 
Perhaps, theie was no general of the American aniiy 
whose particular genius so much rfesembled that of 
Washington as the commander of the southern army. 
It is certain that he modeled himself after the former, 
whom he had chosen for his study, and whom he ever re- 
garded with the piofoundest admimtion and respect. It 
was among the subjects which vexed the enemies of 
Washington that he had singled out Greene as the favor- 
ite general, upon whose counsels he always most pre- 
ferred to rely. 

It was while at Philadelphia, that Greene first heard 
of the failure of Banks, the contractor for the army, for 
whom he had unwisely become secuiily. The full force 
of the blow was scarcely felt by him at this moment. 
There was still some reason to believe that tlio affaii-s 
of Banks were not wholly desperate, and though his con- 
duct was in the last degree suspicious, ho having with- 
drawn from the hands of a third person the bills which 
had been pledged for Greene's indemnity, the sanguine 
temperament of the latter refused to acknowledge the 
full extent of the evil which he had every cause to fear. 
At this moment, too, when released, for the first time for 
many years, from the heavy and various duties of a sta- 
tion full of the most exciting and vita! responsibilities — 
free from a load of care— and about to revisit tiiescenef 
of his youth and early manhood, and take to his embrace? 
the precious children whom, for so long a season, he haa 
not been permitted to see : — his mind naturally i-efused 
to burden itself with apprehensions which might lessen 
the enjoyments which his afiections and his hopes now 
promised him. Discarding all his doubts, yielding him- 
self only to hope, he hurried away to Rhode Island, 
cheered on hisrouteby the same demonstrations of public 
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approbation whicli liad awaited him on his jouniey from 
the sofith. His an-ival in Rhode Island, was eoniothinn- 
of a triumpli. The voice of hia native state declared it's 
approval of his conduct by the waimest tostimonies, and 
his home, under the earnest welcome of old friends and 
neighbors, seemed, for a time, to have realized all hla 
anticipations. Here, honored by all, beloved by many — 
with an ample circle of friends and associates — with a 
precious homestead full of dear objects of equal interest 
and affection — with leisure for books and thought, and 
with just that degree of occupation in the cultivation of 
fai-m and garden, in which the man of taste combines 
equally recreation and employment — nothing was want- 
ing to the happiness of Greene but escape from his cruel 
pecuniary entanglements. These haunted him in the sa- 
cred retreats of home, and embitteied all its pleasures. 
His residence in Ithode Island was for a time only. Hia 
resolution had been taken to remove to the south, where 
he might enjoy with more profit to his interest, the es- 
tates which the liberality of Georgia and the Carolinas 
had enabled him to procure. In tho month of June, 1784, 
he returned to South Carolina to complete his prepara- 
tions for the final removal of his family. But his evil 
destiny pursued him. The cloud which hung about his 
fortunes, with the feeling it produced, may he gathered 
from a letter to one of his brothers, written from Charles- 
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guaranty bonds. This they Iiave found means to avoid j 
tlieir affaire Lave gro ivn desperate, and I am and shall be 
involved in heavy and unavoidable losaes. ... It will 
oblige me to sell a considerable part of my estate. My 
situation is truly afflicting I To be reduced from inde- 
pendence to want, and from the power of obliging my 
friends, to a situation claiming their aid. . . . My heart 
faints within me when I think of my family. I have only 
one consolation — it is not the fruits of extravagance." 

BanliS, the miserable insolvent dared not encounter 
the man he had ruined. He fled from Charleston the 
moment lie heard of Greene's arrival in that city. Be- 
lieving that he still possessed the means of indemnity, 
Greene resolved to pursue him, and compel restoration. 
Mounting his horse, though at the most sickly season of 
the year, taking with liim a single servant, and provided 
only vi-ith his pistols and a change of garments in his 
Baddle-hags, he at once set forth in pursait. His route 
was taken over the same region which he had formerly 
traversed at the head of an army. At every step for- 
ward some recollection of mingled pain and pleasure, 
started up before him. What had been his situation 
then t One of peril surely, of many privations, hut none 
of such humiliating involvements as now vexed his heart, 
and drove peace and quiet from his mind. If he was 
then, the soldier of fortune only, having nothing but his 
sword, he was still the soldier of freedom whose onJy 
cares were such honorable ones as heJong to his country. 
But with peace, he had been cheeied with a promise of 
independence for himself, and plenty for his children, 
vouchsafed him only, as it would seem, to mortify and 
mock. His feelings and fears were a tenible goad to 
his endeavors. Under the burning sun of that season 
and region, he pressed his pui-suit ; and in a chase of -100 
miles he at lengtji overtoi)!; the wretched bankrupt. But 
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Bants liad been already overtaken by a more fatal, if less 
angiy creditor. G-ieene found him (lying, the victim to a 
malignant fever which had seized upon him even be- 
fore heiledfrom Charleston. The excitement of fear— 
the intense desire to escape from his pui'su.er — had sus- 
tained him on this long aiid painful route ; and believing 
himself secure from the man he had wronged, he laid 
himself down to die. He does not seem to have fled 
with any spoils. His flight appears to have been prompt- 
fed only by an earnest anxiety to escape the eyes of bis 
creditor. His conscience had been the goad to the fugi- 
tive ; and Greene gained nothing from the pursuit but 
a confirmation of all his fears. He bad but to retrace 
the path in disappointment which he had lately trod in 
eagei-ness and hope. He writes — " My distresses are 
sufficient ah-eady to sink me under water, A little more, 
and I am gone." From this sentence bis mental agony 
may bo inferred. That one who had borne so many 
vicissitudes, and had passed so manfully through snch a 
career of peril, defeat, and disappointments, should have 
expressed himself in language so desponding, is sufficient 
to understand his situation, and the extremity of his ap- 
preliensions. Tliese were mostly realized. He was 
compelled, at a time of peculiar pressure in the moneyed 
condition of the country, to sell the lands which lie Iiad 
bought in Carolina, at an enonnous sacrifice. His slaves 
were removed to bis estate in Georgia. To this estate — 
a beautiful place called Mulben-y Grove, on the Savan 
nab, which had been presented him by the state of Geor 
gia — he at length retired in the spring of 1785. A 
memorial to Congress which was presented in August, 
of this year, giving a simple history of his relations with 
Banks, and the losses sustained by him, amply showed 
that these losses had been sustained entirely for the coun- 
try, and were unavoidable from bis situation. His statp 
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ments, rnade when all the facts were fresh in the puhlic 
mind, proved him to be; equally patriotic and unfortunate, 
and, without preferring' a claim to the immediate inter- 
ference of Congress, left it to their sense of right to de- 
termine, whether the losses incurred in theircause, should 
not be met by their justice and liberality. This washia 
last official communication, to hia goveiTiment. It pre- 
fpnts the spectacle, at once noble and painful, of a man 
who lias faithfully served his countiy, modestly prefer- 
i-hig a claim, which, however humbled \>y misfortune, ho 
yet disdains to solicit. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Greene's annoyances fiom tlie failure of Banks, con- 
tinued to the end of his life. But these were not all. 
Scarcely had be reached his new abode in Georgia, wben 
a personal difficulty assailed him whicli he had no reason 
to anticipate. He was waited on by Colonel Jackson, 
as the fiiend of Captain Gunn, who demanded redress 
for a supposed injury done to himself by Greene, while 
tbe latter was in command of the souihem ai-my. The 
offence arose from a habit which but too much prevailed 
among the dragoons, of seizing and keeping the horses 
flf the public or of their own troopers. By the constitution 
of the corps each officer was required to provide his 
own horse, and an allowance was made him, in money, 
to enable him to do so. But, as the government finally 
failed altogether in making payment to the troops, the 
officers of cavalry, when they lost their own horses, did 
not scruple to dismount their troopere at pleasure, or ap- 
propriated such horses as were procured for the public 
service. Abuses slill more gross had resulted from this 
license, and there were very few officers who did not 
keep from one to three horses. Captain Gunn, wliose 
challenge to the field of personal combat, awaited Grceno 
on his arrival in Georgia, had improved upon the system. 
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He had exchanged a public liorse with a brother officer, 
for which he had received two other hoises and a slave. 
Greene brought him to tnal for this offence, and ho waa 
compelled to make restittition for the hoi-se. His present 
demand was based upon Greene's proceedings in the 

Greene had been brought up in s, school which did 
not tolerate duelling. Fortunately for his reputation as 
a man of personal courage, that was sizfficiently well- 
known, to render necessary any resort to this means, for 
securing bim in the respect of his neighbors. Eut he 
placed his refusal to meet with Gunn,on other grounds, 
and, after a clear and correct naiTative of the whole af- 
fair, which he gave to Colonel Jackson, he concluded 
with declaring his resolution never to sanction the call 
of an inferior officer upon his superior, for supposed in- 
juries done in (he course of command. Jackson, upon 
understanding the history of the case, withdrew from all 
connexion with it: but Gunn, not to be pacified, pro- 
cured another agent, in the pei-son of Major Fishburne, 
who renewed for bim his requisition upon Greene. The 
latter refused any answer, and was accordingly threat- 
ened by Gunn with a personal assault, forwhichhe gave 
the challenger to undei-stand he always went prepared. 
The parties do not seem to have sought or shunned each 
other. By good fortune ihey never met, and the affair 
was soon blown over. But Greene seems to have been 
ti-oubled with some misgivings in relation to the course 
which he had pui-sued. His caieer as a soldier had 
grievously shaken the foundations of his quaker philoso- 
phy. He had become sensible in the array, of the ex- 
ti'eme delicacy which belongs to a military reputation, 
and the exceeding readiness with which the youthful 
salamander leams to question the courage of tlie more 
sedate and scrupulous. He accordingly addressaa to 
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Washington a private letter on the subject, entreating 
hia opinion. "If," said he, "I thought my honor or 
reputation would suffer in the opinion of the woflJ, and 
mofe especially with the military gentlemen, I value hfe 
too little to hesitate a moraent to answer the challenge." 

The leply of Washington affiimed the propriety of 
Greene's judgment in the matter. He says — "I give it 
as my decided opinion that your honor and reputation 
will stand not only perfecdy acquitted for the non-ac- 
ceptance of his [Gunn's] challenge, but that your pru- 
dence and judgment would have been condemned for 
accepting it ; because, if a commanding officer is amena- 
ble to private calls for the discharge of his public duty, 
iie has a dagger always at his heart; and can turn neither 
to the light band nor to the left without meeting its 
point. In a word, he is no longer a free agent in office, 
as there are few military decisions which are not offen 
sive to one party or another." 

With this affair the annoyances of Greene appear tc 
cease. His mind he g an to recover its tone; his spiiitt 
are more fresh and buoyant. He had brought on hia 
family to Georgia in tbe latter part of 1785, and he in- 
dulges in all those dreams of happiness, in his own 
grounds, which the public man is apt to feel after a long 
and trying service, when he finds himself apart from the 
busy world, and respited from all its troubles. Hehas found 
a relb"-e. The seclusion of his plantation is no sohtude, 
His wife and children are about him. He is solaced 
with their sympathies, and gladdened by their sight. Ho 
is honored by his neighbors, and finds their society 
grateful. His duties are no longer burdensome. His 
CQL-es involve no humiliations. To cultivate his fields, to 
clear and beautify bis grounds, to multiply the produce 
of the eartli, and watch the growth of plants and flowers, 
which his own hands have set out, provides him with em- 
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ploymeiits at once grateful to liis tastes, and In unison 
Willi Ilia duties. It is evident, from hia conesp on deuce 
at tliis period, tliat Greene had shaken off liis despon- 
dency, and was beginning to see the world once inoro 
through the rose-colored mediuia of youth. Hia escape 
from the drudgeiy of public sei-vice was like that of a 
boy released from school, and rioting with his comrades 
in the broad fields and in the blessed aunshine. His res- 
idence ivas a delightful one, and it awakened oil his en- 
thusiasm. His letters at this period are full of his 
grounds and garden — hia shrubbery — the pigeon-house 
and poultiy-yarJ. He had fairly su [Tendered himself to 
the luxury of domestic life. What a contrast, its calm, 
its peaceful solitudes, its mild enjoyments, to the con- 
tinued turmoil, the fierce oxcitemetits, the anxieties and 
dangers of the camp. In April, a bit of a letter shows 
us how happily lie lorda it in his little empire. -" Tliisis 
a busy time with us, and I can aiford but a small portion 
of time to write. We are planting. Wo have got up- 
ward of sixty acres of com planted, and expect to plant 
one hundred and thirty of rice. The garden is delight- 
ful. The fruit-trees and flowering shrubs form a pleas- 
ing variety. We have green peas almost fit to eat, and 
as fine lettuce as you ever saw. The mocking-birds 
surround us evening and morning. The weather is mild 
and the vegetable world progressing to perfection. We 
have in the same orchai'd, apples, pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, nectarines, plums of various kinds, figs, pomegran- 
ate, and oranges. And we have strawberries , which 
measure three inches round." 

He has evidently forgotten tho demands of Guiin, and 
the failure of Banks. He has delivered himself to the 
present, and lo the lovely empire of fruit and flower 
with which he has environed himself in his retreat. But, 
It was Heaven's will that he shotald not behold the ripening 
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ofiho fruits ivhicli Ills hands had set to grow ; It was the 
will of the samo Divine Pmvulence lliat the wretdied 
entanglement with Banks should still be the means, in 
some degree, for cutting him off in his felicity. His 
presence was required in Savannah, on Monday the 12th 
of June, 1786, for the purpose of settling with one of 
Bank's creditors. In returning' from that city, he spent the 
day at the house of Mr. William Gihbons. Greene had 
become a rice-planter, and a natural curiosity to see 
the pro^-ess of Mr. Gibbi>ns' crop, led them alter break- 
fast into the rice-field together. The sun was intensely 
hot, as it usually is during this month in the south, but 
Greene bad too frequently endured his fiercest rays in 
Carolina, to apprehend danger from them now. The 
exposure was followed by a shai-p pain in tlie head, which 
he felt while going home, and which continuod through- 
out the ensuing day. But it occasioned no alarm, and 
was supposed to be nothing but an ordinary headache. 
On Thursday, however, the pain had increased greatly, 
over the eyes in paiticular, and the forehead appeared 
swollen and inflamed. In the evening, Major Pendleton, 
late his aid, paid him a visit, and was immediately im- 
pressed with the unfavorable change in his appearance. 
His apprehensions were excited, and early on Friday, a 
physician was summoned, who opened a vein, and ad- 
ministered some ordinary remedies. But the inflamma- 
tion continued to increase. Another physician was sum- 
moned ; more active medicines were employed ; more 
blood was taken, and blisters were put upon the temples. 
But the remedies were applied too late. The head had 
now swollen greatly — the unfavorable symptoms rapidly 
'ncreased. Greene sank into a complete toipor from 
which he never recovered, and early on Monday, the 
19th of June, he expired. 

This mournful event, which cut off a citizen so dis- 
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tinguisbed, in tlie midst of his liopes,in tlie prime of lia 
manliofK! — for lie was but forty-four years old ivlieii he 
died — was duubly felt as it was so totally unexpected. In 
the south the grief was at once deep and general. In the 
city of Savannah, the tidings produced a suspension of 
all business, public and private. The shops were shut, 
the public places were wrapped in mourning, and a 
spontaneous movement of the people, prepared for the 
mournful duty of committing the remains of one so hou 
oied to their final resting-place. On the morning after 
his death, the body was brought down by water to the 
city. It was met on the banks of the river by the muni- 
cipality and ihe military of the place. The citizens turn- 
ed out as one man to follow in the melancholy procession 
to the grave, and in the absence of a regular minister of 
the gospel — for Savannah had not yet recovered from 
the devastating influences of war — the funeral sei-vice, 
according to the ritesof the church of England, was read 
by the Honorable 'William Stevens. Deposited in an 
unknown vault, the coffin of Nathanael Greene was dis- 
tinguished only by a small metallic plate, which, in the 
usual manner, bears the name and age of the occupant. 
Upon this plate rests the only hope of identifying the re- , 
mains of our subject, the search for which, partially 
urged, perhaps, has hitherto proved fruitless. 

Congress, immediately after his death, decreed a 
monument to his memory, to he erected at the seat of 
the federal government — nay — went a step farther and 
even composed ihe inscription — but to this day nothing 
has been done toward the work ; neither bust nor stone, 
nor trophied monument, has been raised to do justice to 
a memory which history can not fail to honor. 

We have no need to dwell upon the services which 
deserve this memorial. The public career of Nathanael 
Greene is on record. His virtues, talents, courage, and 
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eminoTit pradence, will always secure for him the i.ii> 
questioning gratitude of thos« who read thoughtfully and 
feelingly the history of our revolutionary struggles. 
Brave without rashness, prudent without fcai', bold with- 
out temerity, temperate without phlegm, firm without 
ohstinacy, strict without harehness, indulgent without 
partiality, thoughtful without tardiness, sanguine without 
impulse, and endowed witli a constancy that never lost 
eight of its object in its incidents, — Greene presented us 
one of the happiest ppecimens of a mind well balanced, 
ateart matured, and a judgment ripe for all the exigen- 
cies f]iat distinguished hia career. 

His conduct during the progress of the struggle was 
frequently tlie subject of cavil and complaint. Slander 
and defamation strove to fasten upon his skirts ; but, like 
his great exemplar, "Washington, he shook off the reptile 
as easily as Paul, the viper, after his shipwreck on the bar- 
barous island of Melita. His reputation, freed- wholly 
from stain, or imputation of offence, has been steadily 
rising to the first rank among the miUtaiy men of the 
Revolution. Hia talents, as a soldier, are supposed to 
resemble those of the commander-in-chief, and, of all our 
major-generals of the Revolution, he is universally ad- 
mitted to be the one who stands nearest to Washington, 
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APPENDIX. 



SOUTHERN ARMY. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 178' 



The city of Charleston, Sooth Carolina, was investeJ by a British 
army, commandeJ by General Sir Henry Clinton, on the first Jay of 
Api], 1780. Mojor-Genefal Lincoln of the American army.wlwcoin- 
manJed the garrison, niai]e (he beet possible defence hia situadon end 
circumstances would admit of; but, finding his garrison inadequate, and 
the resonrcCB of the country cut off or exhausted, he applied lo the 
commandar-in-chief of the Amtrican army for a reinforeenient. 

On the 16lh day of April, 1780, the quotas of Maryland and Dela- 
ware troops, about fourteen hundred infantry, marched under the orders 
of Major-General the baron De Kalb. from canlonmenla near Morris- 
town ill New Jersey, for the head of Ihe Chesapeake bay. They em- 
barked Ihe 3d day of May, at the head of Elk river, and arrived at 
Petcrsbui^ in Virginia early in Juno, 

More Ihe Unwelcome news of the surrender of Charleston (on the 
ISlh of May) was first communicat<^d to the detachment, the principal 
object of tvhose destination was lost; but the country was not yet con- 
quered ; and it was presumed that Ihe counleaance of a body of regular 
troo[)s, however small, would contribute more than anything else to 
suElain the fortitude of the militia. Every exertion, therefore, was 
made in Virginia to expedite Ihe march of the baron's detachment, 
which here received a small reinforcement of artillery. It proceeded 
with some celerity and in Gne spirits as far us Wilcox's iron works, 
on Deep river, in the stale of North Carolina ; but here, on the 6th day 
of July, the baron found himself under (lie necessity of halting for want 
of proTisions. 

The state of North Carolina had made no provision for the troops 
of the Union ; she was solely occupied wilh her own militia, a groat 
portion of which, being disaffected, were obliged (o bo dragooned into 
the service. All the baron's applications 
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eiocntivo were without efiect; lie was obliged to send small detadl- 
menta, under discreet officers, to collect provisiotls from the inhobitants, 
who at that season of the year bad but little to spare. Many of them 
were subsisting Ibemselves upon the lust of the preceding crop of 
grain, and the new, although it proreiBed plenty, was not yet mature j 
consequenlJy some of the inbaliitants must have suffered, notwithstand- 
ing the strict orders to the officers to impress only a proportion of what 
was found on the fauns. lii thisililemma l!io troops remained several 
days, but the resources failing in the -vicinily of Ihe camp, it became 
necessary to draw supplies from a greater dialonce, or to march to wliere 
there was greater plenty. The former was iiiipraclicable, as the means 
of transportation were not in the baron's power. He consequently de- 
terminod on Iho latter, previously extending the excursions of his-for- 
agmg parties, with directions to form a small magazine at Cox's (or 
Wilcox's) niill, on Deep river, whore the troops arrived on the — ilaj 
of July, and encamped near Buffalo ford. 

Still, however, llie supplies of grain were scarcely sufficient, uven 
for the present subsistence of Iho troops ; and the only meat ration that 
could bo procured was lean beef, daily driven out of the woods and the 
canebrakes, where the cattle had wintered thomselves. Inaction, baj 
fore, and the difficulty of preserving discipline, when there is no appre- 
hension of danger, have often proved fatal to troops and ruined whole 
armies. But liere, the activity of tlie olficers, and Ibo persevering pa- 
tience of the privates, preserved order, harmony, and even a passion for 
the service. 

The baron did not fail to represent bia situation to Congress, and to 
repeat his remonstrances lo the executive of the state of North Carolina. 
He had been flallered with a promise of a plentiful supjily of provisions 
and a respectable reinforcement of (be mililia of North Carolina, which 
about that lime took the field, under the command of Mr. Caswell, who 
was appointed a major-general. The aapplies,however, did not arrive; 
and the commandant of tho militia, ambitious of signalizing himself, 
employed his men in detachments against small parties of disaffected 
inhabitants, who, lo avoid bemg drafled iuto the service of their cogn- 
tiy, retired among tho swamps and other cover with which that country 
abounds. 

It was in vain that tlie baron required General Caswell to join his 
command ; and it was equally fruilieas to espcct much longer lo fiod 
BuhsLstence for his soldiers in a country where marauding parlies of 
militia swept all before them. The baron therefore hesitated whetlier 
he had better march to join the mililia, in hopes to find that Caswell's 
touiplaints of a want of provisions for himself were fictitious, or to move 
up the country and gain the fertile banks of tlie Yadkin river. But, 
before any resolution was taken, tiie approach of Major-General Gales 
was announced, by the arrival of his aid-di!-camp, Major Armstrong, 
who was to have acted as deputy adjutant^ en oral, but was prevented 
bv sickness. 
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General Gates, who liacl ao fortnnatclj lerminatad tha career of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne in Itio nartli, was oppointeil to eonimanil Iho soulhcrn 
army imme<lialBjy after llie reduction of CharleEton. Hia arrival, on 
the 35fii of July, was a reliefs to Dc Kalb, who conilnscpinjinglj took 
eommand Of the Marylmid division, which incluciGd tbe regiment of 
Delaware. Besides dveeo two corps, tke army consisted only of a small 
legionaty corps, v/liioh formed a junction with, ihem a few days before, 
under tlie command of Colonel Armand, being about aisty cavaltT and 
as many infantry ; and Lioutonant-Cnlonc! Cairington's detachment of • 
thre mp nies of arti:lEry, which bad joined in Virgmia. 

Ge 1 Gales was rocoivad with Tespectfnl ceremony. Tha baron 

d cl ntiiiental salute from the little park of ailiHery, which was 

p f m J n the entrance into camp of Lis aucccasor, who mode nis 

a k wl Ignients to the baron for his great politeness; approved hia 

t d g rdera; and, as if actnaled by a spirit of great activity and en- 
t p lered the troops to hold Ihemsalvea in readiness ia mareh at 

a mom I warning. The latter order was a matter of great aaton- 

hm t to those who knew tbe real situation of tha troops. But all 
d fli It were removed by the general's assurancBs that ptentiful siip- 
ph f m and rations were on the route, and would overtake them 
in d y two — assurances that certainly were too fallacious, and that 
never were verified. All were in motion, however, early in the morn- 
ing of the 27th of July, and the general took the roulo over BufTaio 
fijrd, leading toward the enemy's advanced post on Lyuch'a creek, on 
tha road to Camden, leaving two hraES field-pieces and some baggago 
fur want of horses. Colonel Williams, presuming on the friesdship 
of the general, ventured to expostulate with him upon the seeming 
precipitate and inconsiderate step ho was taking. He represented that 
the country tiirough which he was about to march was by nature bar- 
ren, abounding with sandy plains, intersected by swamps, and very 
thinly inhabited ; that the little provisions and forage which were pro- 
duced on the banks of its few small streams were exhausted, or taken 
away by the enemy, and by the hordes of lianditii (called tories), which 
had retired from what they called the persecution of tho rebels, and 
who would certainly distress hia army, small as it was, by removing 
what little might remain out of his way. On the other hand, the col o- 
nel tepresenled that a route about northwest would cross the Pedeo 
liver somewhere about where it loses the name of Yadkin, ami would 
lead to the little town of Salisbury, in the midst of a fertile country, 
oKd inhabited by a people zealous in the cause of America ; that tho 
most active imd intelligent o&icers had contemplated this route with 
pleasure, not only as it promised a more plentiful supply of provisions, 
hut hecause the sick, the women and children, and the wounded, in 
case of disaster, might have an asylum provided for them at Salisbury 
or Charlotte, where tiiey would remain in security, because the militia 
of the coonties of Mecklenburg and Roan, in which these villages 
stand, were stanch friends. The idea of establishing a laboratory for 
IG 
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the repair of arms at a secure place, was also Buggealed as nccesraiy; 
Ihe security of convoys of sloies Irom tlie nonliw^rci, hy tho upper 
route i the advantage of turning the left of the enemy's outposts, even 
by a drcollons route ; that of approaching the most coiisiilerablo ot 
tliose poets (Camden) with the river Waterea on our right, and our 
friends on our baclis; and some otljer considerations— were auggested. 
And, that they might the more forcibly impress tha general's mind, a 
short note was presented to him, concisely intimating the same opin- 
ion, and referring to the best-informec] genllemeo under his command. 
General Gates said he would confer with the gtntral iijicera when tha 
troops should halt at noon. Whether any conference look place or 
not the Wfilor does not know. Alier a short halt at noon, when the 
men wore lolreshed upon the ecrapa in theu knapaadia, the march was 
resumed. The country eiceeiled tha represent alion that had been 
made of it: scarcely had it emerged from a elate of aterila nature ; tlio 
fi-w rude attempts at i jiprovemeiit that were to ha found were most of 
theni abandoned by the owners and plundered hy the neighbors. Ev- 
eiy one, in this uncivilized part of the country, was flying from hia 
hume, and joining in parties, under adventurers, who pretended to 
yield tliem protection, until the Biitish army should appear, which they 
e;emod coiilidenlly to expect. The distresses of the soldiery daily in- 
creased. They were toki that the baidts of the Podoe river wore ex;- 
trcniely ierti^e — and so, indeed, they were; but the preceding crop of 
corn (the principal article of produce) was exhaueled, and the new 
groin, although luxuriant and fine, was unfit for use. Many of the 
soldiery, urged by necessity, plucked tiie green ears and boikid them 
with the lean beef, which was collected in the woods, made !br them- 
selves a repast, not unpalatable to he sure, but which was attended 
with pain-ill eliecti. Green peaclies also were substituted for bread, 
and had similar consequences. Some of the officers, aware of the risk 
of eating such ypgetables, and in such a state, with poor fresh beef, and 
without salt, restraiucd lliomselves frjm taking anything but the beef 
ittelli boiled or rosBlad. it occurred to some ttuit the hair-powder, 
whi^h remained in their bags, would lliicken soup, and it was actually 

The troo|.B, notwilh standing their disappointment in not being over- 
taken by a Bupi.:y of rum. and [.rovisiuns, were again amused with 
promises, and gave early proofs of that patient sulimissioji, indesiWe 
fortitude, and undeviatiiig integrity, which they afterward more emi- 
■lenlly displayed. 

On llie 3d liay of August the little army crossed Pedee river, ii< 
batteaux, at Maak's f.-rry, and were met on the soutiiorn bank by 
Lieutcnaiit-Coionol Porlorfie!d, an officer of merit, who, aller the dis- 
«ster at Charleston, retired with a small detachment, and found means 
of subsisting himself and his men in Carolina until the present time. 

Colonel Marion, a gentleman of South Carolina, had been with the 
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•nnj a tew dajs, altenilcil by a very few followers, diatinguifihed hy 
»mM Wucfc leathet caps anil the wrEtcliednetis of Uieir alliro. Their 
iiumbEt iliil not exeecJ twenty men »nJ lava, some white, some blade, 
and all mounted, but mosl of Ibcoi miscrnbly equipped; their apjieai^ 
ance was in fnut so builceque, Ibat it wns with much iljf&cnlty the 
difert;ion of th ^lar sold' ry was reslrained by the officers; and 
the genera! h m^ell w g1 d f an opportunity of detaching Colonel 
Marian, at b w t t ward tlie interior of South Carolina, 

with orders to w 1 h tl t ns of tlie enemy, and furnish intelli- 

Tbcse trifl re m I r^ remoniborri in tliBse notes, lo show 

from what c t pt bl l>c ngs a good capacity will rise to dis- 
lincdon, Th I t y f t] war in South Carolina will recogniso 
Marion as a bra p sa if ily the actions of the last two years' 
campaigns a I 1 

I'be eipe tat f d d ssurancee of finding a plentiful sup- 

ply of provi t W y II induced the troops again to obey llie 

order t() march viilh cheerfulness; but being agiun ili»appointe(l, &• 
Ijgueii, and almost famished, their patience Iwgan to forsake lliera. 
Their looks began to be vindictive, mutiny was ready to rnanifest it- 
self, and the moat unhappy consequences were to be apprehended — 
when the regimental olliccrs, by niiiiiig among the men and renion- 
BtraUng wllli tbem, appeased marmure, Ibr which unhappily there was 
too much cause. Ttie ofGcore, however, by appealing to their own 
enipty canteens and meas-cases, satisfied the privates that all suSered 
alike; and, exhortjjig them to exercise the same fortitude of which the 
oflicers gave thom tho example, assured them that the liest means of 
extricating them from the present distress should be immediately adopt- 
ed; that if the supplies expected by the general did not arrive very 
soon, detachments should go from each ciirps, in all directions, to picjc 
up what grain might possibly be jbund in the country, and bring it to 
tlie mill. 

Fortunately, a small quantity of Indian corn was immediately brought 
into camp ; the mill mas set to work, and as soon as a mess of meal was 
ground it was delivered to the men ; and so, in rotation, thoy wore all 
served in the couree of a few hours. More poor cattle were sacrificed, 
^e camp-kett!es were all engaged, the men were busy, but silent, until 
Ibey bad each taken his repast ; and then all was again content, cheer- 
fulness, and mirth. It was as astonishing us it was pleusing to observe 
tho transition. 

The general and field officers were not the first served upon this oc- 
casion, nor were they generally the most satisfied ; but, as no ono could 
point out Ibe means of immediate redress, no remonstrances took place 
with the commanding officer. The commanding ofScer, however, was 
(veil informed of what was possiug in the camp, and of the critical dis- 
position of the troops. Impressed by a sense of diilicultics, and per- 
haps conceiving himself in some degree accountalilo to the army for 
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the steps ho hm] tskpn, he told Colonel Williams, who acted as depnt; 
atljulont-generiil lo the southern armj, that he hact, in n measure, been 
forced to Inkolho route he had done; that General CsBwell had evaded 
every onier which Imd lieen sent lo him, as well Ivy tlie liaron De Kslb 
as himself, to form & junrlioii of Ihe [iiilitia with the recular eorpa; 
that it appeared to him that Caswell's Tanity was KTaUfied by liBTing 
a separate command; that prol)ably ha contemplated somo enterprise 
lo dislinguish himself and gratify his ambition, " which," said ho, " I 
llioold not he sorry lo see checked hy a rap over the knuckles, if it 
were not that tliB militia would disperse, and leave this handful of 
brave men withoiit even nominal assistance." He ui^d further Ihat 
it was the more necessary to counteract, the inili-'cretion of Caswell, 
and save him from disaster, as he Ihcn commanded the only corps of 
militia that were embodied in the Carolinas; that the assurances he 
had received from the executive of North Carolina gave him cause lo 
Buspect that supplies of provisions had been forwarded and used in pro- 
fusion in Casweil's camp, notwithstanding intimations had been com- 
municated to him that the militia were in as bad a situation in that 
respect as the regular corps ; that, moreover, having marched thus fet 
directly toward the enemy, a relrograile or indirect movement would 
not only dispirit the troops, but intimidate tlie people of the country, 
many of whom had come in vrifli their arms, or sent their submisMons 
to Ihe genfral — promising, apon his engagemoiit to indemniry them 
for what had passed, to assemble themflclves under Iheir own leadflrs 
and follow the colors of the Union. The ptynerty of tlie country and 
tiia perjidy of the people were in vain opposed to these agreements, 
and in fact the troops had penetrated so far, as to make it even as haz- 
ardous to return or file off for tha upper country aa to advance. 

Dangerous as deceptions had been, it was atill thought e:tpedient to 
flatter the expectation of the soldiery with an abundance of provisions 
so soon as a junction conid be formed with the militia. Theretbre, 
after collecting all the corn which was to be found in the neighborhood 
of May's mill, and huckslering al the meal that could be spared from 
our present necesMtics, the march was resumed toward Camden. 

On Ihe 5lh day of August, in tiio afternoon. General Gales received 
a letter, informing hitn that General Caswell meditated an attack upon 
a fortified post of the enemy on Lynch'a creek, about fourteen miles 
from the mihrta encampment. More anxious thaji ever. General Galea 
urged on the march of (he regnlara. Whatever the men suffered, and 
Bhalcvor Ihey thought, the esample of the officers, who shared with 
them every inconvenience, reiireaaad the mnrmura which were hourly 
eipected to break forth. The next morning orders were issued for tho 
army lo march witii the utmost expedition to join the militia, under tho 
idea that it was the only expedient to gain a supply of provisions ; but 
anotber and more vexatious cause to General Gates was, a letter fiom 
General Caswell, advising him tliat he had every reason lo apprehend 
an attack on iiis camp by tbe garrison from Ljnch's creek (tho vert 
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garrison which he, the Jay borore, had ilolprmincJ to assault, for there 
was no possibility of surpriang troops bo situaleiJ), and tequestiiig Gen- 
eral Gates to reinforce him willi nil possible despafch. 

One of Caswell's letters bcsan— ■■»!>, General W . »»,V tad- 

de-camp." The ostentation of this nddress weakeneJ the little confi- 
denco which the general-in-chief mighl ha^e had in the major-general B 
capacity for command, and increased Mb deMre to have all the forces 
ander his immediate direction. Such cvaaons of orders, such pra- 
tsnces to enterprise, and such sudden sigae of mtimidation, in the uiili- 
lia general, determined Gates to reach his camp in person that aama 
day although it was impracticable, wiUlout retreating the miiitio, for a 
iuBction to be formed until the neit. The deputy Bdjutani-gBncral 
had the honor of attending the general commandant to the hcodqiiar 
ters of the commandant of the militia. The recaption was graciouH, 
and the general and his suite were regaled with wine and other novel- 
ties, exquisitely grateful and pleasingly exhilarating; hut a mail mast 
have bean intosicated, not to pereeiva the confusion whic'.i prevailed in 
the camp : tables, chairs, bedsteads, benches, and many other articles 
of heavy and cumbrous household stuf^ were scattered before the Icnl 
doors in great disorder. 

It was understood that General Caswell had discovered, upon the 
lost alarm, that, by the death of horses and breaking down of carriages, 
he was rendered unable to move, and was making an effort to divest 
himself tiien of his heavy baggage. {If, in lliese notes, a tenor, censo- 
lious of General Caswell's conduct, appears to the reader, the wntei 
begs that it may not, as it ought not to be, impaled to any personal 
prejudice or malicious motive. He never had the honor of seeing Iho 
general until this time, and all tiiat he had ever heard of him vi-as ex- 
tremely favorable to bis character as a gentleman and a patriot. A 
regaKl to focts, to which tlie writer thinks he may prasibly lierealler be 
called to testify on oath, obliges him to state Uiem faithfully as they 
occurred, or were communicated to him— preserving the memory of 
authorities, as well as incidents, in order to a correct statement of the 
cireu mala aces about which he may be interrogated.) 

On the 17th of August, the wished-for junction took place at the 
cross roads, about fifleen miles east of the enemy's post on Lynch B 

"^ This event cnUvened the countenances of all parties: the militia 
were relieved from their approhensiona of an attack, and the regulars, 
forgettin'' their fatigues, and disdaining to betray Uie least appearanoo 
of discontent, oxuUed in the confidence with which they inspired Iholt 
now comrade's ; a good imderstanding prevailed among the olTicei-s of 
nil ranks, and General Caswell seemed salisCed with the honor of 
being tlie third in command, _ 

The baron Do Kalb commanded the ri^ht wing of the army, com. 
Ksed of Hie re-ular troops, and General Caswell the left, of militia. 

After the jancllon, which happened about noon, tiie army marched 
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a few miles toward the enemy's post on Lyndi's creek, and encamped 

The deputy aJjulant-general, who had as much anxiety as if be had 
been personally responaihle for the fete of the army, in order to observe 
vibal guards were cetublished for the safety of the left wing, went with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ford (officer of the day), at an unusual hour, to 
inspect tlie linea. The guards and sentinels of the right wing were, 
as usual, attentive, and hailed the visiting rounds with that alaeiity 
and spirit which inspired a confidance of security in that quarter ; but 
in the leA wing all was tranquil. The officers patrolled around the 
encampment without being hailed once; and then rode into the tines, 
and among the lenls, and even approached the marquees uf some of 
the general and field officers — one of whom complained of being dis- 
turbed, and intimated that it was an unseasonable hour tor gentlemen 
to caU. The offitera of Uie preceding day were sent for, and goarda 
and patrols sent out to secure the encampjnent from surprise. 

The morning of (he 81b of August dawned without revealing any 
Bppearanee of an enemy. 

Under (he judicious mask of olTensive operations, the commanding 
officer of the post on Lynch's creek evacuated it and retired unmolested 
and at leisure Vt a much stronger position on Little Lynch's creek, 
wilbin a day's march of Camden — which last was strongly fortified, 
and had a considerable garrison Under the command of Lord Eawdoiu 

The email posts which Ibe enemy had advanced into the country 
were calculated (o cover the parlies which were sent in all directions 
to collect the forage and provisions that might be found on the waters 
of Lynch's creeli and Black rivers; and this business having been 
ab^ady effected, the posts were no longer an oliject to them. 

General Gales saw himself master of the field, but it was a barren 
one. The troops stilt subsisted upon precarious supplies of corn meal 
and lean beef, of which they often did not receive half a ration per 
day, and no possibility existed of doing better, without departing from 
the route which the general bad all along pertinaciously persisted in. 
To have descended among the fertile fields of Black river, would have 
been leaving Ihe garrison of Camden between the army and the ex- 
pected reinforcemenla from Virginia. Besides, the refugees of North 
Carolina repeated Ihcir Assurances of joining in considerable numbers 
in a tew days. 

On Ihe other hand, Ibe Waihaw settlement ofiered the greatest 
prospect of a comfortable supply of provisions, but it could not be gained 
under two or three days' march ; it lay too much out of the way ; tha 
movement would look like retreating from the enemy, and the swamp- 
ers, as the expected volunteers were called, wonid surely desert the 
cause. There was no deciding — (here was no delaying: the army 
marched unconscioua what step was nexl to be taken. General Gale^ 
however, began to perceive the danger of approaching an enemy of 
whose numbers he had no certain intelligence, encumbered as he was 
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with ftn enormous (rain of heavy baggage, a multilude of women, and 
not n few thildren. An effort was therefore formed unFler Major Boan, 
find a namber of wagons were appmnled to convoy (o Charlotte all the 
heairy baggage, and as many of ihe women aa eould be driven from 
the line ; many of the latter, howeyer, preferred ebaring every tOLl and 
every danger with Ibe soldiery, to (he securilj and proviauins that were 
promiBed them. The army advanced, but, approaching the enemy* 

Est on Little Lynch's creek, it was discovered by good intelligence lo 
siluatodon the aoutb side of the water, on commanding groand; 
that the way leading to it was over a causeway on Ihe north aide lo a 
wo.)den bridge, which stood on very aleep hanks ; and (hat the creek 
Uy in a deep, niaddy channel, bounded on the north by an extensive 
Bwamp, and passable nowhere fi)r several miles but in the face of the 
enemy's work. The enemy was not disposed to abandon these advan- 
tages, without feeling the pulse of the appraacliing army ; and General 
Ga(es observed that, to attack him in front, " would be taking the bull 
by the horns." It was necessnry, for once, to depart from the sl'orlost 
route to the enemy's principal outposl, Camden. The army defiled by 
the right and Colonel Hall, of Maryland, with a detachment of about 
three hundred men, covered the left flank until it was out of danger 
from surprise, and then formed the rear-guard. This mancEUTre, on 
(he nth of August, induced the garriBon to retire with some precipi- 
tation lo Camden, and about the same time Iho British gnrnsDu which 
had occupied Clermont (or Rugley's mills), on tlie north road, retired 

Lord Rawdon, who commanded the advanced corps of the British 
army, wisely collected his whole force at Camden, which, besides being 
flanked by the tivcr Watcrea and Pinelree creek, was considerably 
■Irengtbencd by a nomber of redoubts. 

As his lordship's emisaaricB were in all parts of the couni ry, he could 
not fail to bo informed that General Gates was in his neighborhood 
wilh a brigade of regular troops and two brigades of militia, besides 
aoroo small corps of atdllery and cavalry; that Br^dior-General Ste- 
vens was on the same route wilh a brigade of Virginia militia ; that 
Colonel Marion holow, and Colonel Sumter above Camden, were stira- 
nlating their countrymen to reassume their arms; and that, in short, 
the whole country were ready to revolt from the allegiancB which had 
been extorted from fiiem but a few weeks before. He therefore por- 
mittcd General Gates to march nnmcJeeted to Clermont (where tlie 
Americana encamped on the 13th), and employed his men in strength- 
ening his post for defence, until roinforremants might arrive from 
Charleston, where Lord Comwallis was left in command. Sir Henry 
CUnton having returned to New York soon after the reduction of the 

Brigadie'r-Ganeral Stevens arrived with his Virginians at Clermont 
on Uie 14th, and encamped with the rest of the arjny. On the same 
day (or Uie 15ih) an iiiliabitant of Camden came, as if by accident, nito 
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tho American encampmenl, and was conJiictcil to lieaJqiiarters. Hs 
aflbclcJ ignorance of the opproacli of the AiiiericDi.B, prelenJcc! very 
great fi-ifluilsllip fo( hig coantrymcn the Marjlandefs, and promised tho 
gpneral to he out again in a few days tvitli ali tha information (he gen- 
eral wished to olitain. The information whjcli he then gave wfls tho 
tralh, hut not ali the truth, wliioh events afterword revealed ; yet, bo 
plausible was his manner, that Genersl GaCea diamisacd him, with many 
promises if he would faithfully oIkotvb his engngamonls. SuBpieions 
orosoin Iho breasts of some of the ofHoere about headqnartcrs that this 
man's errand was easily accomplished ; the credulity of the general was 
not arraigned, hut it was conceived that it would have been prudent to 
have detained the roau for flirther acquaintance. 

Colonel Samter, of tlie South-Carolina militia, had intelligence that 
an esport with clotbinj, ammunilian, and other stores, for tba troops at 
Camden, was on the road from Charleston, liy way of M'Coni's ferry 
on (he Congaree, and that it would necessarily pass the Wateree at a 
furry about o mile from the town, under cover of a redoubt on the op- 
posite side of ^le river. This intelligence he communicated (o the gen- 
eral, requesfine n small reiuforcement of infantry and two small pieces 
of ortilleiy to join his voinuteers, promising to intercept tlie convoy. 
The coloners nccurate l^owledge of (he geographj of the country, and 
the qnalilios cf the men who were his followora, fiivored the eiacu^on 
of this enterprise. Tho general onlered a detachment of one hundred 
regular infantry, and a party of artillery with two brass field-pieccs, 
nnder Lieutenant-Colonel Woolford, to join Colonel Sumter, and act 
under his command. 

To attract the allcntion of the garrison in Camden, if they did not 
choose to retire — nhii'h seemed to be but too confidenlly eipected— and 
to facilitate the esecalien of the little eipedition imdec Sumter, aU 
other objects seemed to be suspended. 

Tho only stores which were forwarded to the army by General Ste 
vens were a hw articjes of West-India prod uco, the principal of which 
was molasses, Ko supp'j of provisions of any sort was collected more 
than to serve from day to day. The obscure route the army had 
marched actually kept their fiends ignorant of Iheir movements j and 
the arrival of General Gates at Clermont was, when known, a subject 
of more surprise to the patriots than to the enemies of the country. It 
13 probable, and in the opinion of many a matter of no doubt whatever, 
that if General Gates had taken a eecuro position with his army, and 
waited only a fiiw days, abundance of provisions would have llowetl 
into his camp ; and that, by ibe addiHon of volunteers from the Caro- 
Ijnas. he woaU have acquired Euch a Buperiority over the British armj-, 
whicli did not much ciceed four thousand men, that ho would Jiavo 
found no dilFicuhy in recovering tho country as far as Charleston : but 
opinions are liTiitlesa. On tho 15th of August, 17S0, General Gales 
issued tlie fo'fowins: — 

Aftku GiiNtiiii, Oanriis.— "The sick, the cxtia arllllcry stores, 
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the henvj baggage, nnd such quarlermnstEr's stores as are not immo- 
aiatolj wnvHetl, Id march Hub evening, under a gliarJ, to Waxhaws. 

." To this nrjor the genorai requesUi the brigadier-generals U> see that 
Ihoso uiiJer tlieir command pay tho most eiacl and scmpulous otie- 

" Lieu leu onl-Colonel Edmonds, with the remaining guns of the parlc, 
will take post and march with the Virginia brigade, under General 
Slcvens; he will direct, as any deficiency happens in tlie ailillery 
affispil tl the other brigades, lo supply it immediately; his military 
staff and a proporlion of his oiBcBrB, with forty of his men, are lo attend 
him and await his orders. 

" Tha troops will be ready to march precisely at ten o'clock, in the 
following order, vis. ; — 

" Colonel Armand's advance ; cavalry commanded by Colonel Ar- 
mand; Colonel Porterfield'slight infantry upon IW right flank of Colo- 
nel Armaud, in Indian file, two hundred yards from the road ; Major 
Armstrong's light infantry in tho same order as Colonel Porterfield's, 
upon the left flank of the legion. 

" Advance guard of foot, composed of the advanced pichels, first 
brigade of Maryland, second brigade of Moryland, division of Korth 
Carolina, Vii^nia dividon; rear-guard, volunteer cavahy, upon the 
flank of the baggage, equally divided. 

" In this order iho troops will proceed on their march this night. 
'■In case of an attack by the enemy's cavahj in front, the light in- 
fantry upon each flank -wiJl instantly move up, anJ give and continue 
the most galling fire upon the enemy's horse. This will enable Colo- 
nel Arniaiid nol only to support the shock of the enemy's charge, but 
finally to rout them ; tho colonel will llierefore consider the order to 
Btand tha attack of the enemy's cavalry, lie their numbers what Ihey 
may, as positive. 

"General Stevens will immediately order one captain, two lieulen- 
anls, one ensign, tlirco sergeants, one drum, and sixty rank and file, to 
join Colonel Porterfield's infantry ; these are lo be taken from the 
most oiperienced woodsmen, aud men every way the fittest for the 

"General Caswell will likewise complelo Major Armstrong's light 
infantry to their original number. These must be ipimediaiely marched 
to the advanced posts of the army. 

" The troops will observe the profoundest silence upon the march ; 
and any soldier who offers to fire without the command of his ofEcer, 
must be instantly put to death. 

" When the ground will admit of il, and the near approach of Iho 
nnomy renders it necessary, tho army will (when ordered) march in 

"The artillery at the head of their respective brigades, and the bog- 
gaga in the rear. 

"'I'he guard of the heavy baggage will bo composed <jf the remain" 
If)* 
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ing officers and soldiers of the Ertillery, one captain, two BUbiiltem^ 
four sei^sante, one Jrum, and sixty rank and file; and no person what- 
ever is to presume to acnd any oilier solJJer upon that service. 

" All bat-men, waiters, &e., who are soldiers lakpii from the line, ara 
forthwith to join their regiments, and act wilh their masters while they 
are upon duty. 

" The tents of the whole army ai-e to bo slruek at tattoo." 

Atler writing this order, the general communicate J it to the deputy 
aitjutant-generai, showing him, at the same time, a rough estimate of 
the forces under his commantl, making liicm upward of seven thou- 
sand. That this calculation was enaggeraitd tlio deputy adjutant-gen- 
eral could not but suspect, from his own observation. He therefore 
avBiledhimselfofthegeneral'eorders, to call all the general officers in 
Ihearmy tea council to be held in Rugley's bam — (oeallalso upon the 
commanding officers of corps for a field return, in making which (hey 
were to be as exact as possiWe ; and, as he was not required lo attend 
the council, he busied himself b collecting these returns and forming 
an abstract for the general's belter infornialion. This abstract was pre- 
sented to the general just as the council broke op, and immediately 
upon his coming out of the door. He cast hia eyes upon the numbers 
of tank and' file present fit for duty, which was eiactly three ihoaaand 
raid fifti/'two. He sairl there were no less than thirteen general offi- 
cers in council; and intimated something about the disproportion Iw- 
twecn the numbers of officers and privates. It was replied, "Sir, (he 
number of the latter is certainly much below the estimate formed this 
morning."— " But," said the general, "thcse^ro enough for our pur- 
pose." What that was, was not communicated to the deputy adjutant- 
generaL The general only added, " There was no dissenting voice in 
the coondl, where the orders have just been read" — and then gave 
them to be published to the army. 

Although there had been no dissenting voice in the council, the or- 
ders were no sooner promulgated than tliey became tlie subject of ani- 
madversion. Even those who had been dumb in council, said tliat 
there had been no consultation ; that the orders were road to them, and 
all opinion seemed suppressed by the very positive and decisive terms 
in which they were expressed. Others could not imagine how it could 
he conceived that an army, consisting of more than two thinJs militia, 
and which had never been once exercised in arms together, could form 
columns, and perform otlier manieuvres in the night, and in tlic face 
of an enemy. But, of all the officers. Colonel Armand took the groalcst 
Bicoplion, He seemed to think the positine orders respecting himself 
implied a doubt of his courage; declared that cavalry had never bcfora 
been put in the front of a line of battle in the dark ; and that the dis- 
poatlon, as it respected his corps, proceeded from resentment in the 
general, on account of a previous altercation between them about horses, 
which the general had ordered to he taken from the officers Bf the army 
to expedite the movement of the artillery through the wildpmcss. A 
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great deal was said upon tlio occnaon ; but the time was short, anil the 
officers and soldiers generally not knowing or believing, any more than 
tliB generoi, thai any coiisidei-alile body of tlie enemy were lo lie mel 
with out of Camden, acquieEced with their osual cheerful iicas, and were 
ready to march at (he hour appointed. 

Ab there were no spirits yet arrived in camp, and aa until lately it 
was unusual for troops lo make a forced march, or prepare Co meet an 
enemy, without some extraordinary allowance, it was unlnckily con- 
ceived that molasses woukl, for once, ba an acceptable Bubstitate: ac- 
cordingly the hospital stores were broached, and one gill of inolasaes 
per man, and a full ration of corn-meal and meat, w^re issued to the 
army previous lo their march, wbicli commenced, according to orders, 
at about ten o'clocit at night of the l6tU. (But I must arrest the prog- 
ress of (he narrative lo apologi™ for introducing a remark seemingly so 
trivial. Nothing ought to be considetei! as trivial in an army wliich 
in any degree atfects IliB health or spirits of the troops; upon which 
often, more than upon numbers, the late of battles depends. The 
troops of General Gates's army had frequently fait the bad consequBnees 
^f eating bad provision ; but at tliis ^mo, a hasty meal of quiclt-baked 
bread and fresh beef, with a dessert of molasses mised with mush or 
dumplings, operated so cathorlioolly aa lo disonler very many of the 
men, who were breaking tlie ranks all night, and were certainly much 
debilitated btforo the action commenced in the motiiing.) 

It has been observed tliat the direct inarch of the Ameiican army 
toward Camden, and the prospect of considerable reinfiirccnienls of 
militia, had induced the commanding oiEcer, Lord Hawdon, to collect 
there all the forces under his direction ; and it is certain that the seem- 
ing confidence of the American general had inspired him with appre- 
hensions for his principal post. Lord Comwallis, at Charleston, was 
constantly advised of the posture of afEjirs in tbe interior of the country ; 
and, confident that Lord Rawdon could not long redst the forces that 
might and probably would be opposed to him in a very short dme, re- 
solved to march himself, with a considerable tcinforcement, to Camden. 
He arrived there on the 14lh, and had the discernment at once to per- 
ceive that delay would render that situation dangerous, even to his 
whole force— the disallection from his late assumed, arbitrary, and vin- 
dictive power, having become general through all the country abovo 
Oeneral Gates's fine of march, as weU as to the eastward of Santee 
and tg the westward of Walcree livers. He therefi)re took the resolu- 
tion of attacking the newly-constituted American army hi their open, 
im^ular encampment at Clermont Both armies, ignorant of each 
other's intcnUons, moved about the same hour of the aamo night, and 
approaching each other, met nbout half way between their respective 
encampments at inidnight. 

The first revelation of tt la new and unexpected scene was occa- 
sioned by a smart mutual salutation of small-arms between the ad- 
vanced guards. Some of the cavalry of Armnnd'a legion were wounded, 
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retrcBted, and throw tlie whole corps into disorder — whicli, rBooilma 
suddenly on the front of tho column of infantry, disordered the firel 
Maryland brigade, ond occasioned a general consternation Ihrongh the 
whole lino of the army. The light iiifiinlry undor Portcrjield, howeter, 
eieciited ihcir orders gallantly ; and the enemy, no Ipsa asloniahed than 
ourselves, seemed to acquiescB in a snddcn Brfapension of hoslililics. 
Some prisoners wore taken on both sides. From one of Aeec the dep- 
uty Bdjulanl^neral of the American army ejitorted information re- 
Bpecling the situation and nnmhera of the enemy. He informed that 
Lord Comwallifl commanded in person ahout tliroo thousand i-egnlar 
British troops, whieh were in lino of march about five or sii hundred 
yards in front. Order was soon restored in the corpsof infiintry in the 
American army, and the oBicots were employed in forming a. front line 
of batlJe, when tho deputy adjntanl-genera! communicated to General 
Gates the information which he had from tho prisoner. The generttl'B 
astonishraent could not be concealed. He ordered the deputy adjutant- 
generai to coll another council of war. AH the general officers imme- 
diately aasemblod in the rear of the line. Tho unwelcome news was 
commutiicaled to thorn. General Gates said, " Gentlemen, what is best 
to be donel" All were muta for a few moments, when the gallant 
Stevens exclaimed, " Gentlemen, is it not too late noiu to do anytliing 
but fight T" No other advice was oBered, and the general desired that 
the genllemen would repair to Iheir respective commands. 

The baron De Kalh's opinion may be inferred from the following 
feet. When the deputy adjutant-general went to call liim to council, 
ho first told him what had been discovered. " Well," said the baron, 
"and has the general given you orders to retreat (ha armyl" The 
baron, however, did not oppose the suggestion of General Stevens, and 
every measure that ensued was preparatory for action. 

I-iou (en ant-Colon el Portarliold, in whose bravery and judicious con- 
duct great dependence was placed, received in the first rencontre a mor- 
tal wound (as it long aflcrword proved), and was obliged to retire. 
His hi&ntry bravely kept tho ground in front, ond the American army 
was formed in tl\o following order : llie Maryland division, including 
.the Dolawares, on the right; the North-Carolina mili^a in the centre; 
and tlio Virginia mifitia on the left. It happened that each flank was 
covered by a mnish, no near as to admit the removing of tho first Ma- 
ryland biigado to form a eecond line, aboirt two hundred yards in tlie 
rear of the first. The artillery was removed fVom tho centre of tho 
brigades, and placed in the centre of the front line ; and tile Nortli' 
Carolina militia (light infantry), under Major Armsti'ong, which had 
retreated at the first rencontre, was ordered to cover a snjnll intarva. 
between the le!^ wing and the sn'ampy grounds on that quarter. 

Froqncnt sUirjnishcs happened during llie night between the ad 

Tanced jiarlies, which served to discover the rohiUve dluations of th< 

two armies, and as a prelude to what was to lake place in the morning 

At dawn of day (on the morning of the ;6th of August) the enemj 
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■ppeatBil in front, aJvancing in column. Coptain Singleton, who com- 
manded soma pieces of artilloty, oliBDrvod to Colonel Willianis lliat ho 
plainly perceived the ground of the British uniibrm at about two hun- 
dred jarila in front. The deputy adjutant-sen eral immediately ordered 
Captain Singleton to open his balteiy, and llien rode to the eenerai, 
who waa in the rear of the second line, and informed him of the tause 
of the firing which he heard. He also observed to Iho generai lliat tbe 
enemy Beamed to be displaying llieir column by the right ; the nature 
of the ground favored this conjecture, for yet nothing was clear. 

The general seemed disposed to wait events; lie gave no orders. 
The depu^ adjutant-genera] observed that if the enemy, in the act of 
displaying, were briskly attacked by Genera! Stevens's brigade, which 
was already in line of battle, tho cfiect might be fortunate, and first 
impressiona were important " Sir," said the genleral, " that's right- 
let it be done." This was the last order that the deputy adjutant^n- 
eral received. Ho hastened lo General Stevens, who instantly advanced 
with his brigade, apparently in fine spirits. The right wing of the en- 
emy was socn discovered m line s it was too late to attack them dis- 
playing ; nevertheless, the business of the day conid no longer be de- 
ferred. The deputy adjutant-general reqaeateil General Stevens to let 
him have forty or filly privates, volunteers, who would run forward of 
the brigade and commence Hie at!n:!t, Tliey were led forward within 
forty or fifty ynrds of (ho enemy, and ordered to lake trees and keep 
up 83 brisk a fire as possible. 1'ho desired effect of this espodient — to 
extort the enemy's fire at Bomc distance, in order to the rendering it 
less (erriblo lo the militia — was not gained- General Stevens, observ- 
ing the enemy to tush on, put his men in mind of their bayonets ; bat 
the impetuosity with wiiich tiiey advanced, firing and huziaing, threw 
the wliole body of the miliUa into such a panic, that they generally 
threw down Iheir loaded arms and fled in the utmost consternation 1 
The unworthy oiample of the Vir^nians was almost instantly followed 
by the North-Carolinians ; only a small part of the brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier-General Gregory, made a short pause. A part of Dixon'a 
regiment, of that brigade, next in the lino to the second Maryland 
brigade. Bred two or three rounds of cartridge. But a great majority 
of the militia (at least two thirds of the army) fled without filing a shot. 
T!ie writer avers it of his own knowledge, having seen and observed 
every part of the army, from left tu right, during the action. He who 
has never seen the elfcct of a panic upon a multitude, can have but an 
imperfect idea of sucli a thing- The beat disciplined troops have been 
enervated and mode cowards by it. Armies have been routed by it, 
even where no enemy appeared to furnish an excuse. Like eloctriulty, 
it operates instantaneously — like sympatliy, it is irreaisliblo where it 

But, in the present instance, its action was not universal. The reg- 
ular troops, who had llie keen edge of sensibility rubbed off by strict 
discipliio and hard service, saw the confusion with but little emotion. 
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374 APPENDl*. 

Thp; eng;Bgod snriously in the alfair; Bnd,nolwithstani1ing some ineg 
uluiit;, which waa cieaUd by the militia, broaliiiig pelUniell through 
the sei^onil lino, onler was reslorcd there time enoagb to give Itie enemy 
a severe checli, which abated the furyaftlieir assault, and obliged them 
to assume a more deliberate manner of acting. The second Maryland 
b xail I d B h b 1 1 D J w cs, on the right, were «n- 

! th y pposed with very great firm- 
Ih d bad taken a number of 

f tl first brigade (which formed 
tfl L li nnd charged by superior 
r d At this critical moment the 
b gad luctant to leave Ihe field 
w lb I d rs, q d f th m d iig officer (Brigadier-Gen- 

eral Smallwood), who, however, was not lo be found ; iiolwilhstanding, 
Colonel Gunby, Major Anderson, and a number of other brava offi- 
cers, assisted by (he deputy adjutant^enetal, and Major Jones, one of 
Smalltvood's aids, rallied the brigade, and renewed tlie contest. Again 
Uiey were obliged to give way, and were again rallied ; the second 
brigade were still warmly engaged ; the distance between the two brig- 
ades did not eiceed two hundred yards, their opposite flanks being 
nearly upon a lino perpendicular to their front. At Ibia eventful junc- 
ture the deputy adjutant-general, anxious that the communication bc- 
tiveeti ihem should lie preserved, and wishing that, in t)ie almost cer- 
tain event of a retreat, some order might be sustained by them, hastened 
from the first to Che second brigade, which he found precisely in the 
same circumstances. He called upon his own regiment (the aiilh 
Maryland) not Co fly, and was answered by the lieutenant-colonel. Ford, 
who said — "They have done all that can be eipected of them ; we are 
outnumbered and outflanked. See, (be enemy charge with bayonets." 
The enemy, having collected their corps, and directing their whole force 
against these Iwo devoted brigades, a tremendous fire of musketry was 
for some time kept up on both sides, with equal perseverance and ob- 
stinacy, until Lord Cornwallis, perceiving that there was no cavalry 
opposed Ed liim, pushed forward his dragoons — and bis in^ntry charg- 
ing at the same moment with fisad bayonets, put an end to the con- 
test. His victory was complete. Al! the artiileiy and a very great 
number of prisonars fell into his hands; many fine fellows lay on Ihe 
field, and the rout of the remainder was entire. Not even a company 
retired in any order ; every one escaped as he could. 

If, in this afiair, tha militia fled too soon, the regulars may be thought 
almost as blamable for remaining too long on the field, especially after 
all hope of victory must have been despaired of. Let the command- 
ants of the brigades answer for themselves. Allow Ihe same privilega 
to tlio officers of the corps compriBiiig those brigades, and they will say 
that they never received orders to retreat, nor any order from aay gen- 
erai officer, from the commencement of the action until it became desi 
perate. The bravi major-general, the tiaron De Kalb, fought on foo^ 
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with the second brigsJe, and fell, morlally wouii<ied, into the hands of 
the enemy, who stripped him even of hia shirt— a fete which probably 
was avoided by other generals only by an opportune retreat. 

The torrent of unarmed militia bore away with it Generals Gates, 
Caswell, and a number of others, who soon saw thai all was lost. 
General Gates at first conceived a hope that he might rally at Cler- 
mont a sufficient number to cover the retreat of the regulars ; but, (he 
ferther Ihey fled, the more they were dispersed, and the generals soon 
found themselves abandoned by all bul their aids. 

Lieatenanl-Colonel Senf, who had been ori the expedition with Colo- 
nel Sumter, returned, and overtaking Genera! Gales, informed him of 
their complete success ; that Ihe enemy's redoubt on the Waleree, op- 
posite lo Camden, was first reduced, and the convoy of stores, &c, 
from Charleston, was decoyed and became a prize to the American party 
almost without resistance ; that upward of one hundred prisoners and 
fbily Inaded wagons were in the hands of the parly, who had sustained 
very lillJe loss. But the general couhl avail himself nothing of this 
trifling advantage. The detachment under Sumter was on the oppo- 
site side of the Waloree, marching off as speedily as might be, to secure 
their booty, for the course of the tiring in the morning indicated unfa- 
vorable news from the army. 

The mililia, the general saw, were in ur; and the regulars, he feared, 
were no more. The dreadful thunder of artillery and musketry had 
ceased, and none of hia friends appeared. There was no existing corps 
with which the victorious detachment might unite, and the Americana 
had no post in the rear. He therefore sent orders (o Sumter to retire 
in the best manner he could, and proceeded himself with General Cas- 
well toward Charlotte, an open village on a plain, about aTity miles 
from the fetal scene of action. The Vu'einians, who knew nothing of 
the country they were in, involuntarily reversed the route Ihey came, 
and fled, most of Ihem, to Hillsborough. General Stevens followed 
them, and halted there as many as were not sufficiently refreshed, be- 
fore hia arrival, to pursue Iheir way ]n)me. Their terms of service, 
however,, being very short, and no prospect presenting itself to alTord 
another proof of ^eir courage. General Stevens soon aflerward dis- 
charged them. 

The North- Carol in a mililia fled dilTerent ways, as their hopes led or 
their fears drove them. Most of them preferring the shortest way 
home, scattered through the wilderness which lies between the Wa- 
terce and Pedee rivers, and thence toward Roanoke. Whatever these 
might have suffered from the disaffected, thej were probably not worse 
olf than those who retired the way they came— wherem they met 
many of their friends, armed, and advancing to join the American anny; 
but, learning its fate from Ihe refugees, Ihey acted decidedly in concert 
with the victors — and capturing some, pi undcring others, and maltreat- 
'ng all Ihe fugitives llioy met, returned ejLultingly home. They even 
added taunts to their perfidy : one of a party, who robbed Drigadier- 
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ly saying, " Yoii'li navo na 

'I'ho regular troops, it hns been obscrvci!, were tllB last to quit the 
fielJ. Every corps was livohcn anci dispersoc! ; even the hogs and brush, 
which in some measure served to screen them from their furiona par- 
GUera, separated them from one another. Major Anderson was the 
only officer who fortunately raliifd, as he retreated, a few men of liif- 
feront companifH, and whose prudence and firmness aSbrded protection 
fo thoaa who joined his party on the route. 

Colonel Gunby, Lieutenant-Colonel Howard, Ca|ilain Kirkwood, 
and Captain Dobaon, itith a few other officers, and fifty or sixty men, 
formed a junction on the roule, and proceeded together. 

The general order for moving off the heavy l)aggage, &o., to Wax- 
bavra, was not put in eiecution, na directed to iio done, on the preco- 
ding evening. The whole of it consequently foil into the hands of (ho 
enfluiy, as well as all that which followed Iho army, encepl the wagons of 
General Gales and De Knlb, which, being furnished with the stoutest 
horses, fortunately escaped, under the protection of a small quarter- 
guard. Other wagons also had got out of danger from the enemy ; but 
the cries of the women and the wounded in the rear, and the consler- 
nalion of the fiying troops, so alarmed some of the wagoners, that they 

that should come. Othorfl were obliged to give op their horses to as- 
siat in carrying off the wounded ; and the whole road for many miloa 
was strewed with signala of distress, confoaon, and dismay. 

What added not a little to this calamitous scene was the conduct of 
Armand's legion. They mere principally foreigners, and some of them 
probably not unaccuatomel fo such scenes. Whether it was owing to 
the disgust of tlie colonel at genera! orders, or the cowardice of his 
men, ia not with the writer to determme ; but certain it is that the lo- 
giun did not talte any part in the action of the 10th; they ret! re.1 early 
and in disorder, and were seen plundering the baggage of the army on 
Ihoir retreat One of them cul Captain Lemar, of the Maryland in- 
fiintry, over the hand, for attempting to reclaim his own portmanteau, 
which the fellow was taking out of the wagon. Captain Lemar was 
unarmed, having hroten hia sword in action, and was obliged to sub- 
mit both to the loss and to the msult. The tent-covers were tlirown 
off the wagons generally, and Ibo baggage exposed, so that one might 
take what suited Iiim to carry olT. General Caswell's mess-wagon 
afforded the best refreshment: very unexjjectedly to Ihe writer, he 
there found a pipe of good Madeira, broached and surrounded by a 
number of soldiers, whose appearance led hjm to inquire what engaged 
their attention. He acknowletlges that in this instance he shared the 
booty, and look a draught of wine, which was the only refreslnnent he 
had received that day. 

But the calastropho being over, before we pursue a detail of all it? 
distressing consequences, it may be escusable to consider whether tll« 
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is which led lo die neccssilj of flshting a general batlle wbtb 

J jIo, and wliethet auch im event might not have been avoided at 

almost any time hefore the two armies were actually oppoaeil. 

If General Gates intended lo liak n general action, consdous of all 
drcuinatancts, ho cortiunly made that risk under every possible diand- 
rantnge ; and a contemplation of those circumstances wonlil seem to 
joslify Colonel Armand'a assertion, made in the afternoon of the day 
in which the hattle was faugliE: "I will not," said he, "say that wo 
have been betrayed j but if it had been the purpose of the general fo 
sacrifice his army, what could ho have done more effectually to have 
answered that purpose V 

General Gates, however, notwithstanding hia after or Jer of the ISth, 
had, inlho opinion cf miffit of his officers, and pailicularly of the writer, 
no more opptehanBlon of meeling the enemy in force than tlie least- 
informed man of liis army. The drcuitoua route, first recommeniiad 
to him, would certainly have been the saloBt and best. Magaiines, an 
armory, a hospital, and even forliGed posts, might have been estab- 
lished, without halting the effective force of the army — posts lo which 
they might, in cane of disaster, have retired under protection of the 
patriotic militia of Mecklenburg and Hoan connties, who only wanted 
time to join the army in respectable numbai-s. Such at least were 
their subsequent declarations, and such their Bubscquciit conduct ren- 
dered moat probable. 

But, even on the route tlie army hod marched, llie danger of meet- 
ing on enemy of equal or superior force was passed when they got into 
the vicinity of the VTalerec, and in the nefehburhood of their friends. 
It was only necessary for General Gates lo have been informed of the 
inarch of Loiil Cornwallis from Charleston, to have avohled, almost as 
long as he pleased, a conflii^t between the two armies. 

In the opinion of tho writer it was not too late, even after Lord 
Cornwallis readied Camden. If, instead of meeting him involuntarily. 
General Gates had been informed of his intended movement, and qui- 
etly in the afternoon of the 15lh liove followed with his whole army 
the detachment under Woolford, over the Wateree, it would have been 
impossible for the armies lo have met nnti] tbo next day, and after the 
Buecess of Sumter's expedition. Ifhis lordship should tiienhave thought 
of forchig a passage over the Wateree, General Gatea would have had 
the alternative of opposmg him tinder that disadvantt^, or of retiring 
lo any position ha might prefer higher up the river. Lord Comwallia 
could not have adventured the passage of the river much above Gates's 
army, becaase, the liver being fordable in many places, his garrison and 
tnagaanes at Camden would have been jeoparded : the forces ha could 
afford to leave for its defence would hove been inaufllcient for half k 
day ; and, if the post and its elorea had been gained by tiie Americans, 
tho Britidi army, destiluto of supplias, would have bean obliged to re- 
tire toward Charleston. On the other hand, if his iordsliip should 
keep his post in his tear, he must cunsequentlv leave the communica- 
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hon open between the American oraiy and (heir frienila in (lie nppe 
country, which would have rendered more prac^cable the avoiding ol 
a general engagemenl. But these are subsequent reflections on meas- 
ures, the idea of which perhaps never occurred nor was susgesled to 
thegeneral. Involved as he was in the necessity of Gghlins. the liia- 
position which was made for bailie, after the alarm, was perhaps un^ 
enceplionable, and as well adapted to (he situation as if the ground 
had been teconnoilred and chosen by Ihe ablest officer in the army of 
the United States. (It was afterward approved by the judicious and 
gallant Gsneral Gbekhi:, lo whom the writer had the solemn pleasure 
of showing (he field of battle, and with whom he had the additional 
mortilieation of partidpab'ng the danger and disgrace of a repulse near 
the saniB place, the very next campaign.) 

The only apology that General Gales condescended io make to the 
army for the loss of the battle was, "A man may pit a cock, but he 
can't make him fights <he fele of battle is uncon(rollablo"~and such 

It is, however, morally cerlain, considering the disposition of the 
citiiens generally, and the respectable body of miiilia that had already 
joined tiie army, that time was, of all things, the most important to 
the success of General Gates's army. 

Lord Oornwallis, conscious of this truth, and of Iho disadvanlage 
which the least lapse would prove to him, seized the first moment lo 
hasten the decision of an experiment which was to gain or lose the 
country, for that season at least— perhaps for ever. 

Generals Gales and Caswell arrived at Churlolle on the night of the 
action. The ensuing morning presented nothing to them but an open 
village, with but few inhabitants, and tlio remains of a temporary hos- 
pital, contahiing a few maimed soldiers of Colonel Bufoii]'s unfortu- 
nate corps, which l\ad been cut lo pieces on the retreat, after the sur- 
render of Charleston. 

General Caswell was requested to remain there, to encourage the 
militia of Iha country, who were to rendezvous there in tliree days 
(aa it was first intended), to countenance the reassembling of the Amer- 
ican army. General Gates perceived no effectual succor short of Hills- 
borough, where the general assembly of North Carolina were about to 
convene ; thither he repaired with all possible expedition, and was fol- 
lowed llic next day by General Caswell, who despaired of the meeting 
of the miiilia— probably because he thought that their first object, the 
army, was annihilated. 

On the two days succeeding the falal action. Brigadier-General Gist, 
who commanded the second brigade of Maryland lioopa previous to its 
misfortune at Charlotte, arrived with only two or three atlondants, who 
had fallen into his ronlo. Several field officers and many officers of 
the line also arrived, similarly circumstanced; and, although not more 
than about a dozen men of diflerent corps arrived in irregular squads 
from time to timc,nDl leas than one liundred infantry were ccllccted in 
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the Tillage within that time, ^esi^ie3 ArmanJ's cavalry, which was very 
liltle reduceil, and a small corps of mountoJ mililta, which telired from 
the Wajhaw aelllement, under the command of Major Davy, »n en- 
terprising and Eallant young niaii who had been raising volunteer cav- 
alry to join the nrmy. Very few of Ihe fugitive militia resorted to litis 

Fortunately, there was a small supply of provisions in the town ; the 
inhabitants did all they could to refresh both men and otTicei-s; and by 
the provident care of Colonel Hall, of Maryland, a quantity of flour was 
sent hack on the route of Ihe retreating troops. 

Brigadier-General SmallwoocI, who bad the honor of the second line, 
or corps de reserve, assigned him in the lata action, deliberately came 
in on the morning (or about noon) of tha 18th, escorted by one of hie 
aids-da-camp, two or three other gentlemen, and about as many sol- 
diers, all mounted. His route was by way of the Wateree. 

The small squads essemhted by Major Anderson and the other oifi- 
ceis already mentioned were on the direct route. The latter were not 
yet arrived, but were hourly eipected ; and afforded, in addition to those 
already collected and those witli Colonel Sumtar, a prospect of forming 
such B body as might still encourage the militia lo form at least the sem- 
blance of an army, which might keep up some appearance of opposition 
until the resources of (he Union could be qalkd forth by Congress or 
by Ihe states most immediately interested. 

An incident which occasioned great distress the ncxl day must bo 
here related. It has heen observed that many of the wagoners and 

retreating troops accelerated theirflight by taking horses from Ihe wag- 
ons which were Icfl on the route. In this way many wounded officers 
and soldiers made their escape, and hore with astonishing fortitude the 
pains incident lo their situation. They gave, indeed (some of them), 
proofs of the utmost pain and fatigue that the human conslitutioii can 
bear; others sank under their accumulated distresses. Those who ar- 
rived at Charlotte were taken the best possible care of; the horses were 
turned out to graze in the adjacent fields, no forage beiiig provided. 
It should have been remarked that the tribe of Catawba Indians, good 
friends to the Americans, quitted their villages on the Walereo, and 
followed the remnant of the army toward the town of Charlotte, where 
many of them had ah-eady arrived. Some of them, in their irregular 
way, fired a number of guns after nightfall on tho ISth, which gave a 
very general alarm, and many of the people (led in the night, taking 
ns many of the horses as they could find or had occasion for. 

Another incident, much more consequential! The morning of tho 
igth was fair, and the olTicers were assembling about the public square 
and encouraging one another with hopes of a mote favorable course of 
afTairs than had been current for some time past, when tbey received 
nnquestionable information that Colonel Sumter, whose arrival thej 
'ouked for cvei; moment, was completely surprised the preceding day 
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and (he whoJa p^rty Mlled, copturod, or dispcrseil ! Dead or aiWf, hs 
was censured fnr suffi^rina a surprise. 

No orgoniKitioii nor order Imd jct been Bttemptcd to be resloreil 
amoii^ the few troops Hint lind arrived in Charlnllo ; tlie privates Tvero 
iherefiire liostilj formed into ranks, and Ihe officers were oinung tiiom- 
selves adjusting the comnianib to be taken bj Ihsm respuclivelj, when 
the number of BUpBTnumcrory ofucefH was liiacovered to be very eoti- 
siderable. Every one, however, took some charga upon himseif. The 
care of the wounded, the coIleulisD of provisions, the transportation of 
the heavy baggage (preserved by Major Dean's small guard), and' other 
matters which might in any way alleviate the general Uiatress, engaged 
the attention of those who had no division of the men. 

There was no council, nor regular opinion taken respecting this irk- 
some situation. The general idea was that Cbnrloltc, an open, wooded 
village, without magazines of any sort, without a second cartridge per 
man, and without a second ration, was not tenable for an hour against 
superior numbers which might enter at every quarter. Moreover, it 
was estimated by those who knew the gcograjihj of the country, that 
even the victorious enemy migM lie in the vicinity of the place. It 
was admillecl by every one ^lat no place could bs more dofencoless. 

Only one officer, who was of the legion, proposed a temporary do- 
fence, by pulhng down the houses and forming a redoubt, which might 
induce the enemy to grant a capitulation. No respect was paid to Uila 
destructive proposition, and the first suggostion prevailed. 

DilHcuIties almost innumerable presonted tliomselves l^ obstruct a 
march. Several officers wit'i croall parties were known to be on the 
route from Camden ; soma refi:S2;3 might possibly escape from Sum 
tor's detachment ; many of the wounded were obliged to be left in the 
old Iiospital, dependent probaWj on the enemy or on a few of tho in- 
habitants who wore unable to retire; and even some who might have 
have got off on horseback were deprived of the means l)y the ajarming 
incident of the preceding nigliL Were all tlisEo to bo abandoned I 

Time was never mote imiioitsiit fo a set of wretches than now; but 
how to take it — whether "hj tlie furclocl;," as the adage is, or wait its 
more propitious moments — none of us eonlci deciavely resolve. Brig- 
adier-Genoral Small wood, who quartered himseif ata &rmhouse a little 
way from town, appeared at this crisis approaching the parade in bis 
usual slowpaoe. An senior officer, hia orders would have been obeyed, 
oYcn to setting about fortifying Ih villago ; but being infirmed of wha< 
hasjust been related, and concur ng in the general sentiment, he leis- 
urely put himself at thn head ef iJie party and moved off toward Salis- 
bury. The deputy adjutant-general and Brigade-Major D.ividson look 
Uie route to Camden, in onler to direct all they might meet to Glo off 
toward Saliahnry. The sinn'.I parties that had attached themselves to 
Colonel Gunby and Colonel Howard were met near town, and an ex- 
press was sent to Major Anderson, who had, to no purpoae, spent soma 
time in endeavors to bring off some wagoHs which had escaped beyond 
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tiw pursuit of the enemy and were left niaout horses. By noon a 
very lenglhj line of march occapieJ llio roHil from Chavl >lte to Salis- 
bury. It consistei] of llie wretched remnunl of the late soulliprn ormy, 
a great nunilwr of diatresscil wliig families, nnd the whole Criba of Ca- 
tttwlia Indiana (abont three lionclred in numlier, eome fifty or aijty of 
whom were warriors, but indiffurBntly armed). Among Ibe rest were 
six soldiers who had ieli the hospitala wilh other conTalcsconia ; ftcy 
bad alt suffered in Buford's unfortunate al&ir, and had but two sound 
arms amojig tliem — indeed, four of them had no( one arm among them, 
and two only an arm apiece; each of tliem had one linen garment. 
Those ollicera and men who were recently wounded, and had resolu. 
lion to undertake (he rati|,Tie, were dilTerently Iranapoited— some in 
wagons, some in litters, and some on bor^ebnek. Their sufferings were 
indescribable. Thedistreaaesnf the women and children who fleJ from 
Charlotte and its neighborhood — the nakednesa of the Tndians, and the 
number of their infants and aged persons — and the disorder of the 
whole hne of march — conspired to render it n scene too picturesque 
and cj^mpiicated for deBcriplion. A just representation would exhibit 
an image of compound wretchedness; care, anxiety, pain, poverty, 
hurry, confuMon, hnmiliotion, and dejection, would be charaoteristio 
traila in the mortif(ing picture. 

The inholiitanls who bad fled with thcli families soon began to dis- 
perse and lake refuge among their frienda in the interior of ihe coun- 
try. The Catawbas had a district of country assigned them for hunting- 
grounds in North Carolina. Brigadier-Gcnerai Smaliwood con^nued 
the march of the regular infantry lo Saliabury, and arrived tlio tiiird 
day after. Armand's legion proceeded aa Uiej threatened when it was 
resolved to evacuate Charlotte: "If," said one of tbo ofiicera, "you 
vrill make do retreat, we will retroatSistcrdan you !" They proceeded 
to Hillsborough. The fertility of tlio country between Charlotte and 
Salisbury, the hospitality and benevolence of the inbabilants, and the 
numbers of iheir habilationB on the route, afforded in many inalances 
that relief which was requisite to prosorvB Ufa, bcrides a liberal supply 
of pravi^oua for all this cava'cade. 

It is not knovm whether, if Ihe Amei'icnns hud not evacuated Char- 
lotte, Lord Coriiwallia would not have made it an object to disposaesa 
them ; hat aa it was, his lordship contented himself with having dc 
featod the soutiiern army, driven it out of South Carolina, and cut up 
the only detachment rcapeotablc enough to afford a head to which the 
patriots of the country might aEScmblc, His lordahip certmnly gave 
the world another instance in proof of the assertion thai it is not every 
general, upon whom fortune bestows her favors, who knows how lo 
avail biiuself of all the advantages which are preaonlod to him. Vic- 
tory is not always attended — perhaps never — with all the superiority it 
seems lo bestow. The Briliah army rolireil to Camden. 

So unospecteJ an event gave the poor Arasricans time to breatha 
General Smaliwood halted his patty at Salisbury, scleclcd abuut one 
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hun.Tred and fifty cfibctlve men, anj sent tl.e remainder, perhaps Ally 
or sixty inore, over the Yadkin river, wilh tho w&gons, women, &c. 
The effeclisea he officered Beconiiiig to his pleasure, and permitted llio 
field officers, particularly those who liEci not formerly belonged to hia 
bngBde, to proceed to Hillsborough. Hall, Williams, and Howard 
were of the number, who availed themselves at their laisare of this 
permission. At Salisbury, one hundred and twenty or thirty miles 
from ihe scene of the late artiou, amallwood toiik (imo to dictate Iboae 
lellers which he addressed to Congress, and in which he intimated the 
great difficuUies he had encountered and the eierUona he had made to 
save a remnant of General Gates's army— letters whioli, with the aid 
of tiiose he addressed to his friends in power, procured him, it was gen- 
erally believed m the line, the rank of mq/or-general in the army of 
the United Slates, and which probably prompted the rcsolulion of 
Congress directing an inquiry into the conduct of General Gates. But 
many of the officers wrote to their fiiends from Salisbuty, and bcma 
chagrined and morliSed at not overtaking their commanding general in 
so long a retreat, eipressod themaclvcs with groat disgust and freedom. 

Major Anderson, who casually heard of the retreat of the detachment 
that had surprised aumter, proceeded to Charlotte, where he found tho 
mihtia inspirited by a chenge of circunulances, dieposed to orBniiim 
themselves, and form such corps as might protect the country from the 
wcursions of the enemy, which might he eipecled from Camden. Tliey 
requested the major to remain at Charlotte, and through him invited 
General Smallwood to rftutn, importuriing hira, and even offcrin" him 
the chief command of the militia of Mecklenburg— Genarai Caswell, 
l^eir connfryman, having, as they alleged, abandoned them even before 
the eipiratioQ of the three days in which ho had ordered Iheni lo as- 
semble at Charlotte. 

General Smallwood, however, declined Ihe honor of this invitation, 
and sent orders to Major Anderson to join him without delay at Salis^ 
bury ; and in order that these instructions might not be dispensed willi 
on any pretonco whatever, Lieutenant-Colonel Ford, Ihe particular 
fneuJ of Anderson, was charged with Ihem and whh directions lo ei:- 
peilito the march of the party. The order was executed, and the mor- 
tified militia were left to depend upon tlieir own exertions and Iheir 
own tortitude, which, nolwilhslanding the discouragementB they had 
met wzth, did not foil. They afsembled, formed themselves into small 
partisan corps— and Hctually combated succeaafully the first detach- 
ments of tho enemy (hat afterward came into their country. These 
are facts which entitle the patriots of Mecklenburg and Waxhaws to a 
whole page of eulogium in the best histoiy that shall record the cir- 
cumstances of the revolution. 

Tho unfortunate General Gates, at Hillsborough, where Ihe assem- 
bly of the state had convened, hearing from liie officers wlio ariived 
there Ihjt the disasters of the army were not m completely ruinous aa 
he had at first apprehended, applied himself assiduously to tlie Icgisla- 
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turc for the supplies necessary to re-cqoip t!ie regular troops. But 
what supplies, or ruthcr the qu3tj1um,lliat would be requisite, ^le gen- 
ernl could not ascertain. Iiaviiig ree.idvcd no refuraa or reports of any 
kind from Genoral Sraallmoocl, who BcemeJ to assume llie command 
of the army. 

In order therefore to obtnin llie requisite information, and to decide 
Bt once the doubt about command, General Gates wrote eiplidtlj to 
General Small wood, and ordered him to pass the Yadkin river with all 
the niFn under h' mm ul nd to proceed on Ibe direct route to 
Hillsborough. Tl d 1 d li n anticipated : it maa lecBivad by 

General Smallw 1 He h h d [ essed tlie Yadkin and was on his 
march to Guilfo d C th the route directed. A I Guilford the 

troops were hal I f f hm t and, as there was a great plenty 
of provisions in tl 1 bo h od General Smnllwood, without regard 

ing the instructi h h d d from General Gates, wrote to tht 

aaatJiiblyofthe It ti t g Ih t,wilh /7(ei'rapprobation,he woald 
continue there u til tl rra g menla should be resolved on. The 
assembly properly d I d ta I ng in matters which might involvB 
a question of auth y I) tw tw continental officers, and referred 
the proposition ( C ral S UwiwJ to Genoral Gates. General 
Gales did not e t rely d f p f the execution of the proposition, 

&C., should be forwarded to bim without delay, and gave such explicit 
intimations that he was not disposed to relinquish his command of the 
southern army, as to induce Genera! Smallwood to suspend for the 
present liis hopes of succeer3ing thereto. He therefore marched imme- 
diately to Hillsborough, where he arrived with the tattered remains of 
Uie army early in the month of September. Thus ended the campdgn 
of 1730. 



HiLisBOKocHH had been a place of rendezvous for all (he militia 
.aised in the interior of North Carolina, and a stage of refreshment for 
all the troops which had marehed from the northward to succor Charles- 
con or reinforce the sou them army; consequently the resources of the coun- 
try had been collected and generally applied. What remained did not af- 
ford an ample sujiply even for the fugitives of the late army, which were 
now collected in the town, and were cantoned, some in the houses of the 
inhabitants, and some in tents pitched near the courthouse, where the 
assembly of the state was convened. The assembly saw and regretted 
the wants of (he troops, and did all (hat was then praclicable for then 
relief. A comfortable supply of fresh meat, com-nical, and wheat-flout 
was procured for the hospital, and the rest of the men were subsisted 
by provisions furnished by state commissaries in part and pardy by the 
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oU eipefljeiit of collecting liy dEloelimontE — an expodicnt which gsre 
j|TCat umbrage to tho country. 

At lliis time Lord Coriiwallia was with llie principnl part of his army 
at Camden, whore iiis own woun<]cil aiiJ these of the American army 
were very diflereiilly trcBled. 

The worse tlian savosa system of aGVerity suggested by ^le maljca 
of (he kLig's minister, or concci'ved by tho malignity of the king him- 
self, which had been so latally practised upon the prisoners in New 
York and Phi lade] pliia, was now practised with equal barbaiily on the 
priaoners taken in the southern department. Everywhere tbey were 
trealoJ with cruel neglect or insolent severity. The difiereuco of cli- 
mates made some dii&rence in conEcq^uencee. 

The satno treatment, or mlhcr worse, was suSered by tho inhahilantl 
of (he country who had over been in arms, or were even BOBiwctod of 
disloyalty. Some who were accused of having received protections and 
violated Itie conditions vtero linng without onj/ form vfinal.' Prompt 
puniKhments for supposed crimes were inflicted at the will of superior 
ofiicera in the dificrent British garrisons, and every measure was adopted 
which tho arrogance of power could devise, to subjugate the minda aa 
well as the privilpgos of the people; Tho want of energy in the union 
of the United States and tho inilicciUfy of tho states themselves gave 
great latitude to the edcct of (he British measures. Their emissaries 
were in ail parts of the country, and were hut loo successful in the 
lower counties of North Carolina, where the inhabitants, escept in and 
Hear the seaport towns, began to bo generally disB^cled to the Ameri- 
can cause. Even in Chatham county a considerable body took arms 
and threatened to disperse the assembly of the state from Hillsborough. 
Indeed, so serious was the alarm upon tliis occasion, that to guard 
against a surprise of (he town on a night when (he insurgents were 
confidently expected, all the troops were kepi under arms the whole 
night. As no orrangemout had yet taken place. General Gates de- 
sired Colonel Williams to command them. Tho inhabitants were or- 
dered to arm, and even (he members of the assemhly thought it incam- 
bent on Ihem to arm themselves also. The following fact may illustrats 
their cbai-acter, as well for patriotism as soldiership : — 

It was requested that a. regular oHiccr would lend his asdstance in 
arranging (he militia. The members of the assembly were collected 
near the courthouse (the seat of government), and were arming them- 
selves when the officer arrived, who, taking them for the militia, who 
stood in neod of an adjutant, began tlie exercise of that ofiice, and mar> 
shatled them in a manner which showed no respect for theni as legis- 
^ iators. No exception, however, was taken to the conduct of the officer. 
The circomafauce was mentioned afterward, only as one of those ludi- 
crous incidents (and there were many) which occurred during the night 
of the alarm. Although Ihe alortn proved folse, it proved no leas cer. 
lam that the enleipriso might have been effpcted by a few brave mel;, 
even on that very night. The hurry and confusion mliich it occa 
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irecl tile eipeJiencv of re-palahlisliing ovJer arnrms the 
Bry oilier man spcmed to foel tlia ol)'ii;alion of ftiving his 
well to proviJe fur prpsent iiecesaitiES as asalnst future 
contingendes. InfluenceJ by mo^vea not to ba disregarded, the frnv- 
ernment of North Carolina soon began to CMtt all its powers. The 
second class of the militia were ordered to assemble immBclintely : com- 
missaries, qu a rtarm asters, and agenfa, with estensiTe powera, mere ap 
poinled (a procure every ar^cle requisite for another cnrnpaisn ; mid, 
for wont of funds (for (he paper-money of the United States was now 
depreciated below calculation). Iheao office™ were ttuthnriied t« take, 
on the account of KO'crnnuml, all military stores, arms, proviaiont, 
clothing, &c, tliat were to be found, and to grant rcceijits or certificatea 
for the snrae. 

Notwilhatanding that the disasters of the southern army, and a sense 
of common danger, had seemingly obliterated all recollection of former 
differences and animoaiUes among the officers of the regular corps, it 
ought not to be disBambled that such were amona; the cauaes which, 
for a little time, postponed Che new organization of Iha troops. 

What cause General Gates had to apprehend being superseded in 
the command of the soutlicrii army, may be conjeclared by thofo who 
hare a knowledge of the &ets; but what reason Qenernl Smallwood 
could have to hope to become hia suecosBor, none who are not grossly 
inipoaeJ on can possibly imaLiiiie. 

The miaunderstandiiig between these tn 
lieve, avowed ; but, as Gates reassumcd his cc 
from it. 

General Gist was not ambitious of the command of men so circuirw 
stanced ; and, in fact, many other officers wished for an opportunity of 
returning home without a lautel or a fcnr. 

A board of officers, convened by onler of Genera! Gales, determined 
that all (he effective men should be formed into two battalions, conali- 
luling one regiment, to be completely officered, anil provided for in the 
best poBsibla manner thai drcuniBlanccs would admit The sick and 
convalescent wore lo remain, but all the invalids wore to be sent home ; 
and the supernnmeraiy officers wcro to repair to their respective slntcs, 
to assist in the recruiting service. 

The command of the newly-formed regiment was given to Colonel 
Williams and Lieutenant- Colonel Howard. Majors AnJorson and 
Hardman commanded the battalions. 

No sooner were these officers invested with command, than they 
began to restore order and discipline among the troops ; and the colonel, 
who was inspector of the Maryland division of the anny of the UniU'd 
States (comprehending the quota of Delaware also), derianded a gen- 
eral order, bcibra any of the officers should depart, for tbj most coftect 
returns tliat coald be made under present circumstances, accounting as 
well for the men as fur their arjr.s. accoutrements, &c., &c. 'I'he latter 
part of tho order could ncl be cornplipd with in niiy aoti&factory degree ; 
17 
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hut after some lime, llie oflieerB, l)j comporiiis notes and recollecting 
drcumstances, rciiJered returns, from ivliich the foflDwing abatracts 
were taken : — 

Total of Maryland troops ; Three colonelB, four lie u ten ant-colonels, 
five majors, thirtj-eight oaptoina, fifty subalterns, twenty-four Etaffioffi- 
cers, eighty-five non-commission pJ oillcers, sixty-two musidans, and 
seven hundred and eighty-one rank and file. 

The numbers which were killed, captured, aad miBsing, since the 
last muster, coald Dot with any accaracy be ascertained. The aggro 
gate was — tbrce licutcnant^colonels, two majors, fifteen captains, thir- 
teen subalterns, two stair-afTicera, fifty'two non-commi^ioncJ officers, 
tliirty-four musicians, and sevpn hundred and eleven rank nnd file. 
These, at least a very grcatmajoiily of thom,and all of them for aught I 
know, fell in the field, or into the hands of the enemy, on the fatal 16th 
of August. It is cjclremely prabal>le that the number killed much ex- 
ceeded the number taken prisoners. 

The Delaware regiment being mustered, the returns stood thusi Four 
captains, seven subalterns, thren atBiTrafiiccrs, nineteen non-commissioned- 
officers, eleven musicians, and one hundred and forty-five rank and file, 
in actual service, &c., &c., &c. Eleven commissioned officers and thirty- 
ai privates of the Delaware regiment fell into the hands of the enemy. 

These detaiis may not be unessential to tlios^who have been con- 
cerned in the alTaire of the late campaign, and may give satisfaction to 
Ibose of my fiiends who may wish hereafter to have a true knowledge 



The inhabitants of Hillsborough soon began to experience and cnm- 
platn of the inconvenience of having soldiers billeted among them; ami 
the officers were equally sensible of the difficulty of restraining llii) 
licentiousness of the soldiers, when not immediately ander their ol>ser- 
vation. Williams therefore drew Ilia regiment out of town, distributing 
the few tenta he had among the several companies. He encamped on 
a vacant farm, or rather in the woodland belonging to it, and covered 
his men with wigwams made of fence-rails, poles, and corn-tops, regu- 
larly disposed. The tenta were ciiiefly occupied by the ofliccrs, but as 
Ihey were all mmcti worn, wigwama were soon preferred, on account 
of their being much warmer. 

The usual camp guards and sentinels being posted, no person could 
come into or go out of camp without a pcrnut. Parade duUcs were 
regularly attended, as well by ofiicers as soldiers, and discipline not 
only began to be perfectly restored, but even gave an air of statality 
and confidence to the regiment, which all their rags could not dic^uise. 
In tills encampment no circumstance of want or distress was admitted 
as an excuse ibr relaxing from the strictest discipline, to which the sol- 
diers the more clieerfully submitted, as they saw their ofGceis constantly 
occupied in procuring for them whatever was attainable in their sitn. 

Absolutely without pay, olraoist destitute of clotbiiig, cflen with only 
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a half ration, and never nith n wlialc one (without eubstitntrng one 
article for aiiolher), not n solilier was heani to murmur after the third 
or fourth day of their being encamped. Instead of meeting and con- 
ferring in smstl, euUen equads, as they had formerly done, they filled 
up the intervals from duty with manly esereises and field-apotta ; in 
short, tliB officers had very aooii the entire confidence of the men, who 
divested themselves of all unneceEsary eare, and devoted thcmselTcs to 
duty and pnelime, within the limits nsidgned Iheni. 

The docility and contentment of the troops wera (he rooro extraor- 
dinary, R3 they were not unfrequcntly reminded (when permitted to go 
into the country) how difil^rently the Biitish troops were provided for. 

mentioned among other inducements for them to desert ; but so great 
was thrar fidelity to the cause, or so strong their attachment to their 
fellow sufTerers and soldiers, that they not only rejected the moat flat- 
tering propositions to go over to the enemy, but they absolutely brought 
tome of the most bold and importunate incendiaries into camp, who 
ivere delivered to the dvil anthority, and some of them punished. 

If any of my friends should inquire why I descend to particulars so 
minute end unimportant, 1 answer that I am net wri^g a history of 
the revolution, nor of the proceedings of government; and that it Is 

and conduct of a soldier which may in any degree serve to illustrate 
his disposition. The general characteristic of a corps should never he 
mistaken, by the commanding otiicer especially. Misunderstandings 
oflen arise from it, and the cDusFqucnces are usually what might be 
expected — un&Torable to both officers and men. 

The legion commanded by Armand was, en the Gth uf September, 
Bent to forage and make cantonmentg in Warren county, whence Ar- 
mand went to Philadelphia, and never returned. 

General Gales did not conceal hia opinion Uiat ho held cavalry in no 
eetimalbn in the southern field. If he judged liy (lie conduct of tho 
legion, he ought to have confined his opinion to that corps particularly, 
for subsequent eiperionco has evinced that no opinion could have been 



Two brass field-piecus, which General Gates had left under a small 
guard at Bufialo ford, for want of hoi-ses, tlia first day of his march 
atier taking the command, were brought to camp with a few iron 
pieces picked up atHiilsboraugbiHnd formed a little park in the centre 
of tho ragged regiment of Maryland and Delaware troops, which con- 
stituted the muthem army until the IGtIi of September, when Colonel 
Buford arrived from Virginia with the mangled remains of his unfor- 
tanato regiment, reinforced by about two hundred raw recruits, all of 
them in a ragged condition. - Uniforms and other clothing were to ba 
sent alter them, but never arrived. 

About the same time a small detachment of Vlrgbia militia arrived. 
without even arras 
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On ine ISlh the rc'ic-s of roiternflil's cnrps. aliout fitly fffectWe 
mrn mrneil under Ihe co nmimd of Ciptain Driw aidjniiied bufjrj. 
iiujJir of tliose forpB «liioh liwl bfen recently cul to 
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Ab.,ot (bis time, Colonel Morgan, of Virginia, whose heroic eondaet 
under General Monlgomeij at Quebec, General Gatos at Saratoga, and 
111 other meritoriouB aclions, ivid secure liitii an honorable page in Iha 
hwlory of (lie war in the north, ariivej at eamp.wilhout command, and 
tFilh only two or three young genCemen attending him. 

'I'he [icrfcct scourib? which Lord ComBallia imagineJ resulted to 
his iiosls and to the communication s between them, and the proBump- 
liou that nil tho lower pan of the country was in a state of atisoluto 
Eubji-ction and tranquillily, in consequence of his extraordinary not to 
say aa:id,-nlBl success, inJuced him (o Bend a small guard from Cam- 
den 10 convey one hundred and Cllj of his prisoners, iirincipally regu- 

Co'one! Ma ' n of Sonlh Co olina, who has been mentioned in the 

jre ou a of h e na ati ob and who oughl always to be nien- 

" ' « E had bee b mulating his conntrymen to act in 

» hC Cates u after the unfortunate 16tli of August, 

"^ tl obliged to secrete themselyes in the 

J ct a considerable pari of tho lower 

e J ig-|ilaccB Marion suddenly fell upon 

a d nnilo the whole of them prisoners. 

oka list of tile privates to \ie cichangcd. 

oil, with proper euidra, lo Wilmington, 

n om the arms of Iheir captors. A cir- 

n E all squad of mililia, particularly for 
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On the report in camp of this fortunate event, Lieutenanl-Oolanel 
Commanilanl ForiJ, who had not availed himself of the permisMon foe 
Bupernumerarioa to return home, went to Wilniinjton to meet the re- 
leased captives, and to conduct them to camp; but as thej had been 
subject to very little or no control after their releasemeni, being witii- 
out any of their own ofiJcera, and doubling of the eiiatence of any eon- 
uderable body of thoir fellow-soldiers, many oC them repaired home 
with oil the expedi^on they could make. Colonel Fold did not re- 
cover more than about one half of the number TeleoEed tiy Marion; 
Bud these, from their sufferings in captivity, their long and circuitous 
inarch from Camden lo Wiliiunglon, and Ihence by Cross creek to 
Hillsborough, and their want of almost all the necessaries of life, were 
very liltle fit for service. 

While the American troops were collecting at Hillsborough, meas- 
ures were taken by Ihe state of North Carohna to espedite the embody- 
ing of the second class of their militia. 

To intimidate the people from complying with the requisitions of 
government lo collect foi'age and provisions, and probably with an ex- 
pectation of striking terror through the country, Lord Cornwallis moved 
from Camden (in October) with a considerable body of lioopB, hghtly 
equipped, which he led immediately to the (own of Charlotte, and 
thence manmuvred about the country as far north as Phifer'a mills. 
But, althougb his lordship could anil would go where he pleased, ho 
found himself much less at ease in this part of the countiy than in any 
other situation he had experienced. The tnilitia of Macklenberg and 
of Sean, the most inflexible whigs in the whole state, were continually 
in his presence. He could make no movement without being ob- 
aerved ; no negligence could be committed on his part of which they 
did not take advantage. Major Davie, with his mounted volunteers, 
equipped as dragoons, sometimes intercepted his convoys of provis- 
ions, sometimes disturbed his pickets, and even once or twice in- 
sulted the van of his army on its march. These, however, were 
feeble and ineflijclual resistances. His lordship could " go where ha 
pleased." 

This incursion of his lorddiip into the atrongeal part of the slate 
stimulated the exertions of Ihe legislature in measures la organize and 
equip their militia for the field. They began to rendeivous in consid- 
erable numbers at Salisbury. Smallwood was complimented with a 
request of the execu^ve to lake command of them, Caswell's confi- 
dence in the courage of his countrymen not being yet restored ; and it 
was presumed that the militia would act with more subordination and 
perhaps with more bravery under a continental general than under one 
>f their own neighbors. After making some conditions about horses 
br himself and his suite, the general accepted the honor. 

At the same time it was contemplated lo send forward as many of 
the regular troops as could be tolerably eqtiipped for service; and it 
fortunately happened that at that time the state agents had forwarded 
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